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EXTRACT 



/ 



FROM T9E 



LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

* OF THE LATE 

/ 

REV. JOHN BAMPTON, A.M. 

CANON OF SALISBURY. 



^ — — —*' I give and bequeath niy Lands 

^^ and Eiftatcs to the Chancellor, Matters, 

'^ and Scholars of. the Univerfity of Ox- 

•^* ford for ever, to have and td hold all 

'** arid fingular the faid Lands and Eftates 

'*' ujion truft, and to the intents and pur- 

*' poles her eiitaftet mentioned ; that is to 

^^ iay, I will and appoint that the Vice- 

'* Chancellor of the Univerfity of Oxford 

V for the time being fhall take and receive 

*' all the rents, iflues, and profits thereof, 

'^ and (after all taxes, reparations, and ne- 

A3 *' ceffary 



'' ceSkry dedudions made) that he pajr 
'* all the remainder to the endowment of 
^' eight Divinity Le<fture Sermons, to be 
'^ eftablilhed for ever in the faid Univer- 
€i fity 

r 

*' I dircft and appoint, that the eight Di- 
^' vinity Le<fture Sermons fhall be preached 
" upon either of the following flibjefts — 
*Sto confirm and cflablilh the Chriftian 
" Faith, and to confute all heretics and 
" fchifmatics — upon the divine authority 
" of the Holy Scriptures — upon the au- 
" thority-of the writings of the primitive 
^^ Fathers, as to the faith and pradtice of 
*' the primitive Church— ^upon the Divi- 
"*' nity of our Lord and Saviour Jefiis Chriit 
<' — upon the Diidnity of the Holy Ghoft 
^'.—upon the Articles of the Chriftian 
*' Faith, as comprehended in the Apoftle$* 
^* and Nicene Crecd:^/* 
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X HE Books of Mofes tohftitute a |^art 
of divine revelation, againft vrhich Infide^ 
lity has of late years directed her principal 
attack. They have been ftudloudy repre^ 
fented as little better, than a colIed:ibn of . 
popultf tcaditions built tipon icarcely a 
{bongo: fduiulAtioti, than the legendary 
tales or claffical antiquity. They have 
been pronounced to reiethble the vsrritings 
of Herodotusj rathet thin thofe of Thiicy*- 
dides ; and to approximate iH a ilill higher 
degree to the poenis of Homer. Sbtne* 
times their credibility has been even to* 
tally denied ; and the w^hole Volume con* 
temptuoiifly affighed to an age of M>ulous 
unc^rtain^. At other tinges the mode o£ 
^•4 ^ttaek 
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fimds^im hxn changed; ^d ^t bidden 
iap of treachery adopted, m preference tq 
the open threats of defiance. Difficulties 
have then been induftrioufly ftarted ; the 
language of profane ridicule ftdulouily 
adopted ; and plaufible objections urged in 
the Ihape p( argument, or infinuated under' 
tiic maik of an affeded liberality. Nor 
are thefe antichriilian efforts confined, in 
the preient generglk^i}, to the i^btle troR- 
t\(p, or the clRb^fee dif(p:(iii^i3t., Mvery 
Vehielfc of l^n<o.wl<|c^ is &i«9di Uppli: »«4 
while the l>9wclq of the earth arp ran- 
J&cked, to cenvinoe the litcmijr vprld qf 
the e^ofteoukih^s <}f the MeJHif^ ^hronoi* 
logy J hillQry avd tray^i jfe^?Q smd t»- 
gedy, nay even t<«]pii>cc$ ^.p4. Sioy^k, ar^ 
etBp}9ye4 to 4i:prefi9ipate the poii<>n am<K^ 
oth«- <^aflef, i)£ readers. S«wh are the 
labours of modern inBdehty; and thuib 
throvgh the wediwrn of JwlaifvQ* i$ « Wow 
aiine4 at tha vitajti of ChriftiamQr. 

Qa |h«^ ^tlpkcf h9»ii «»W^ pCi5fi»* ^Im» 
^n# b«ti9vsi k the |?e*]t. tnotk v£ tbfi 
.*..-. Gofpel, 
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Gofpel, and who fuMjr admit the authority 
of the Pentateuch^ fecm to fancy, that 
thew is very little connedion between 
them. From this miilaken idea, their 
wJb^e attention is dire<9:ed to the New 
Teftament; while the venerable code of 
the Law is negleded, and almoft defpifed. 
They appear to imagine, that, as Judaifm 
is now abrogated, they> as Ghrii3:ians, have 
very little concern with its inftitutes ; and 
that it is tifelels to pay any great degree of 
attention to a volume of obfolete- precepts. 
Tliti^ they virtually, diough perhaps not 
verbally, deny the ccmne^on between the 
» Law and the Gofpel ; and pronounce onfc 
half of Scripture to be nearly devoid of 
utility^ 

'Imprefled with a fcnfe of the danger 
which zeiults irom'iiach opinions, I have 
endeavoured in the following pages to take 
a vdew of the Mofaical documents, both 
with regard to their ckedibility, and with 
tegard ttt their cottne^on with Chrifti- 
«anity« 

Their 
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Their credibility reiults> partly from ex- 
ternal^ and partly from internal evidence* 
A remarkable hiflbrical coincidence with 
profane antiquity confiitutes the one ; and 
various arguments^ derived from an atten- 
tive furvey of the documents themfelves, 
ferve ft) eftablifh the other. 

The confideration of this firft part of 
my liibjeft requires/ no doubt, fbme.de* 
gree of caution, in order that the impu- 
tation of fancifulneis may be avoided* 
Should the eniuing difquifitions ibmetimes 
appear culpable in this reiped; let it be 
always remembered, that, as every coinci* 
dcnce forms a complete and independ^ 
argumetit, fo any fingle one may be fafelj 
expunged, without in the leaft affediftg 
the evidence derived frqm another* Ne* 
vertheleis, it is tmfted, that, athidft all the 
obfcurity of remote ages> and amidft all 
the intricacies of Pagan mytholo^, fuch 
vcftiges of the truth may ftill be difco^ 
vered, as could never have arifen from 
mere accident* When, the whole worlds 
> from 



itom China to Ameridi, 'Bxvi; &Dm the 
ncMTthem feats of our Gothic anceftofs to 
the remote ihpres of Hiijdoftan, concur in 
maintaining the very fame iafts with thofe 
detaikd in the Books of Mofes ; it is im* 
poffible to avoid believing their reality. 
The univcrfel agreement of unconneded 
hiftoriaQs has always been deemed one of 
Ae ftrongeft marks of truth ; and perhaps 
no bpok whatfbever, certainly none eveft 
of much inferior antiquity, pofTeffcs this 
fingulto atteftation to its authenticity, in 
"h high a degree as tlie Pentateuch. 

In ftating the connedion between Ju- 
daifm and Chriftianity, Ihave confidercd 
the two difpenfations, as forming jointly 
one grand fcheme of divine wifdorxj to favc 
. mankind fitem everlafting deftraAion. Un* 
dcf the Law, no lels than under th? Gof- 
pcl, falvation through the ible merits of 
a vicarious facrifice is uniformly declared ; 
and, from the firft fatal tranfgreffioii of 
Adam, to the Uft folemn day of general 
retribution, none can be favecijT from ruin, 

' except 
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Mtept tbrdu^ tiie. effitac^ of the ikfl&f 
lAgB of Chrift. Upon this fuire foundkteM 
nfled all the hopes of the Jewiih^ no lc2 
than of the Chriftian church ; f6r> as on 
Reformers well exprefi it, '' The Old Tcf- 
^^ tament is not contrary, to the New ; fan 
« both in the Old and New Teftameiir, 
'^ everlafttng life is offered to ifaaokind b) 
*' Ghrift, who is the only Mediator ht^ 
*^ twcen God and man, being b6tk Goi 
'^ and man. Wherefore thty are not to 
'^ be heard, which feign, tiiat the odd . fa- 
«* £hers did look only .for tranfitory pro- 
<' mifes*/' 

Infidelity may indeed feoff at a religion I 
replete with tenets fo mortifying to thci 
fancied dignity of human nature : but the ' 
Chriftian has learned, from a more inti-i 
mate knowledge of his own heart, to -en- 
tertain a more humble opinio^ of its.pu* 
rity. Whatever may be the confidence, 
.with which the Deift and'jthe Pelagian at 
prefent build upon their proud moral intc- 

* Article viu 



^M I «>: the: gr^Rt aad tewibk day of llw 
l^or^ w^ ihall pra&iqf 11;^^ leant the heed^ 
!9«^icb »tt me» hav^ of a SaTabuj. JSkVXOPf 
hj^ thjwkgHt, every paiefiiiaptuoiis imagi*' 
s»tioi|^ will thea be saft 4oien; iJie pridft 
of j:jian ^Bvilb be. abafed to. <&» very duib; 
S9id thp: mefitorious &0];]j9ce of Chiift wiU 
aioae^ bp exaHed^ 

' rAt the ei^ ctf each voUtme, particulwiy 
^;^t of: the fifcft, I have gLveit.tlie jautho- 
riti|ss> OH/ which I hare ilependod ; and 1 
naqy. venture to &y, that J have rarely ad^ 
"SPiiQed ^ fuppofi^iockV j^itl^qut haidn^ tile 
ifftll<%Qii ^f^xne ancient viitei:; ' 



p. 5. Since it may perhaps^ be necei&ry 
to offisr aa^apology for publiihing this wofk^ 
rather in the form (^Chapters than in that 

of 
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of &rmohs>l take the liberty of ftating the 
foUowing.particulars. Some years have no^v 
dapfcd, fincip my plan was firft fketched 
out; and, as the v?ork was comnHenced 
without the leaft reference to Ilie iBamp— 
ton Le<Sturefhip> the natural consequence 
of fuch a circumftance is^ that it bpars 
Very little refemblance to fermons^ either 
in ppint of matter or manner. Owing tQ 
the copioufhefs of the iubjeft, it was found 
imprafticable to deliver more from the 
pulpit, than Aat portion of it in whick 
the connexion between; the Mofaical hii^ 
tory and profane ttaditibn is confidcireds 
the rcraaihing part therefore having nctcf 
been read before the Univcrfity c:6uld not 
with prppric^y be publiflied in the ihape 
of fermons j and the perfpicuity and ar- 
rangement of the whole would haye bceix 
^jqnfxderably injmed* by breaking it into 
detached fragments, which muft ncceffarily . 
have been nearly of the fame length. On 
thsft accounts, neither the £>rm of fer- 
mons has been adopted, nor is it v^iihcd 
^bat the following diiquifitions fliould bci 

' callfd 



called by the name^ or considered in the 
light of fermoD^ ; fince they are totally 
^diiIimiIar to ^at fpecies of compoiition. 

]^ay 18, iSai. 
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II. 
THEIR INTERNAL CREDIBILITYv 



There are as manifeft proofs of the uipidoubted truth and certainty of 
the hiftory recorded by Mofes^'as any can be given concerning any 
things which we yield the firmeft aifent unto. 

Stillino. Orig. Sacrje, B. U. C. a« 
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BOOK f. 

A VIEW OF THE CREDIBILITY OP THE 
MOSAICAL DISPENSATION. 



$ECT. I. 

ITS EXTERNAL CREDIBILITT, ARISING 
FROM THE COINCIDENCE OF THE MQ- 
SAICAL HISTORY WITH PROFANE TRA« 
DITIONS. 

I 

C H A p. I. 

STATEMENT OF THE SUBJECT — A VIEW OP 
THE ANCIENT HISTORY OP MOSES-^AND 

PRELIMINARY 0BSERVAT10:NSrf 

I 

JcvESEARCHES into antiquity have this statement 
pccuJiar recommendation, that while theyjeft. 
intereft the fancy, they alio gratify our cu- 
riofily, and enlarge, the boundaries of our 
knowledge. To many other purfuits the 
mind may perhaps devote itfelf from a 
conviiS^ion of their neceffity, bujt it is obliged 

3 Z ^^. > 
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SECT, at the fame time to own its reludance and" 
_ I. averfion. It wilPreadily acknowledge thfeir 

■ importance, but it will view them in the 

light of a taik, rather than that of a plca- 
fufb ; and fubmit to the requifite labour^ 
more from an expeclation of future be- 
nefit, than from any prplJDed: of immediate 
\ gratification. But the fatigue, attendant 
upon the ftudy of antiquity, is relieved by 
an unceafing variety, and diminifhed by 
the charms of perpetual novelty. . The lure 
of prefent pleafure is. added to the antici- 
pation of diftant advantage ; and, while 
every faculty experiences the powerful fti- 
mulus of unfated curiofity, the purfiiit is 
dignified by a confcioufnefs that its object 
is not devoid of utility to the interefts of 
literature. 

Nor is this defire of contemplating the 
deeds of other times merely an acquired 
tafte, confined to ibme particular age or 
cquntry: it is. .a difpofition of the mind, 
which equally charafterizes a period of 
rudeheft,: and an age! of civilization. The 
romantic fables indeed of a barbarous peo-. 
pie are gradually rejecSed 'by progreflGivc 
. fcience, and the wild imcertainty of tra-? 

dition 
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dition is fuccecded by the laborious accu* chap. 
racy of patient inyeftigation 2 but the nil- i. 
ing principle of curiofity ftill remains un- ' 

altered, though the faculties of the human 
mind are direfted to an end more worthy 
of reafon. : As learning increafes^ legendary 
abliirdities vanifli ; and t^e religious opi- 
'nions, the cuftoms, the origin, and the ar- 
chitefture of oijr predeceffors in various 
parts of the globe, all ferve in their turns to 
arireft the attention, and to exercife the in- 
genuity of the antiquary. Even thofe, w^ho 
have no inclination to iubmit to the fatigue ^ 
of accurate, fcrutiny, will readily avail them- 
felves of the labours of others, and peruft 
with plcafiire the minute hiftorical cletail, 
or examine, with eagemefs the well fup*- 
ported hypotheiis. Let it however be re- 
membered, that the life and the abilities 
of man were never deiigned by Providence , 
to be Iblely employed in prolecuting con- . 
je6hire§, which can ferve no other piirpofe, 
than that of gratifymg a vain curiofity. 
The Chriftiari fcholar will endeavour to 
make every literary purfuit, in which he 
is engaged, tend, if poffible, to promote 
the glory of his Creator, and the beft, the 
religious interefts of rriankind^ In the fo-? 
B 3 - lemn 
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SECT. Icmn hour of rctributibn, an hour not very 

* I. far diftant from any of us, every puriuit, 

' and every aftion, which has not, either 

mediately or iromediatcly, had a reference 

to the one thing alone abfolutely needful, 

will then appear lighter than vanity itfclf. 

The ftudy of antiquity, if properly di- 
reftcd, may. juftly claim no contemptible 
, rank in the fervice even of Religion. Every 

hiftorical fad is entitled to a greater or a 
lefs degree of our belief, according as it is 
more or lefs iiipported by concurrent tcfti- 
mony, and more or lefs ftamped with the 
marks of internal veracity. We are not ac- 
cuftomed to judge, how far a tranfa<ftion 
is probable or improbable, by the circum- 
ftance of its being more or lefs remote 
from our own times; but we take into 
confideration the credit due to its hiftorian, 
the coincidence of his narration with that 
of other authors, and the evidence which 
arifes from its internal credibility. Hence 
wc perpetually admit or rejeft the works 
of different writers, without being in the 
leaft influenccfd by the mfere antiquity, ot 
the mere latenefe of the period in which 
they flourifhed ; and the valuable renjains 

of 
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of claffical 'hiftory are received as authen- ghap. 
tic J while the fabulous legends of the mid- i. 
die ages are juftly coirfigned to obfcurity ' ' ' 
and contempt. * In many narratives, evert 
of toodefn date, we are obliged to depend 
ibleiy upon the affertions of the compiler ; 
and we admit by much the greateft part 
of ancient hiftory entirely upon the fup- 
pofed fidelity of the writer. We flop not 
to inquire, how fa^: his detail is fiipported 
by the teftimony of ^others; nor do we de-» 
mand any other mark of internal credibi- 
lity, tiian the unguarded (implicity of truth. 
Civilization was once at fo low an: ebb, 
that the fcience of the whole worlci cen- 
tered aknoft exclufively in the petty repub- 
lics of Greece. That country was doubt- 
iefe indebted to other nation^, and bor- 
rowed largely from the more ancient re- ^ 
featches of Egypt and Phenicia *: but the 
writings produced in thofe other nations 

a '' The chief and moft ancient hiilories among the 
" Greeks were only a corruption of the, hiftoiy of elder 
" nations, efpecially Phenicia and Egypt : for of thefe two 
*' Philo Byblius, the Tranflator of the ancient Phcnician 
'* Hiftorian, Sanchoniathon, faith, the)f vjere, wAT^anorttTOi ruv 

" dent qf (dl the barbarians, from whom the otb^s derived their 
** theology*^ which he there particularly inftanceth in." Stil- 
lirigfleet^ Orig. Sac. B. 1. C. 2.. 

B 4 have. 
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SECl". have, for the moft part, either entirely pfc- 
!• riflied, or have been handed down to us 

"' only through the- medium of Greek lite- 
. rature. As we approach nearer to modem 
times, that moft decilive fpecies of evi- 
dence, concurrent teftimony, gradually in- 
creafes. The fame fa6b are related by un- 
conneAcd hiftorians, in different countries, 
all far advanced in civilization; and the 
image of truth is thus ftampcd indelibly 
upon the feveral narratives. 

The moft ancietit records rtbw extant 
are thofe of the Jewilh nation, and the 
fcries of events detailed, in them extends 
even to the creation itfelf* ' The account 
of thofe early and Angular tranfaftions 4s 
given, with an unexampled brevity, and an 
unafFefted fimplicity. The • hiftorian ap- 
pears to be equally free from the love, of 
praife, and the defire of exaggeration. Iii- 
ftead of labouring to extend his fiibjed, 
he feems ftudioufly to contraft it ; and in- 
ftead of adopting the luxuriant language of 
allegory, he is remarkable for the majef- 
tic plainnefs of his expreffions. The un- 
doubted antiquity of the Pentateuch, and 
the high veneration in which it has ever 
been held by the pofterity of Ifrael, cannot 

fail 
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fail of exciting the attention of every fcr chap. 
rious inquirer, v Unlike the gaudy fables i. 
of Paganifm, the narrative^ which it com- « ■ 

prehends, is fhort, iiqiple, and unadorned^ 
Supernatural interpoiitions indeed frequent- . 
ly occur; but they are invariably afcribed 
to orfe fiipreme and exalted Being, the 
Lord of heaven and earth. No mention 
is made of the real exiftence of any infe- 
rior deities, nor is there even a hint given 
of that canonization of mortals, which pre- 
vailed fo uniyerfally in the mythology of 
the heathens. On the contrary, the reli- 
gious' worftiip of the Gentile world, tho\|gh 
repeatedly mentioned by the author of the 
Pentateuch, is memtioned only in terms of 
the fevereft reprobation, and the moft. in- 
dignant contempt. The accommodating 
fpirit of Paganifm readily permitted an 
univer{al toleration, and encouraged the 
frequency of religious communion ; 'but in 
the Jewilh records, every fpecies of wor- 
^fliip, except that of the one true God, is ' 
pronounced to be vain and abominable^ 
Like fbme detached and prominent moun- 
tain, in the neighbourhood of a vaft and 
uniform plain, the code of the Hebrew 
•legiflator forms, in this refpeft, a ftriking 
contrail to the mythological fables of every 

^ other 
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. SECT, other nation, and with a folitary majefty 
I. ftands totally apart from the various iyf* 

" tcms of ancient idolatry. The grand cha- 

raAeriftic of heathen devotion, however 
diverfified by caprice, or modified by im- 
pofture, is uniformly Polytheifin. The ob- 
jeds of adoration may indeed occaiionally 
differ in number, titles, and attributes; but* 
a multiplicity of deities ftill conftitutes the 
general creed of paganifm ; and a .dere- 
liftion of the pure woiihip of the Unity is 
equally <:hargeable upon the refinements of 
Europe and Afia, the degraded worfhip of 
the weflem hemifphere, and the^ bafe fu- 
perfHtion of Africa. The wildom of Egypt, 
the learning of Greece, the mafculine ener- 
gy of Rome, and the diverfified knowledge 
of Hindoflan, were alike Unable to pre- 
ferve them from the univerfal contagion* 
Ifrael alone was exempt, though far infe- 
rior to the literary part of the ancients in 
mere human philofbphy, and the exchtfive 
charafteriflic of the Pentateuch is the doc- 
trine of the unity of the Godhead. 

Such \^ the wonderful volume, to which 
the Jews pay implicit obedience, and upon 
which the whole faibric of Chriflianity is 
eredcd* It has long enjoyed a kind of 

pre- 
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prefcriptive veneration, and its claim to di- ghaf. 
vine authority has been rarely queftioned i. 
by the unfufpicious piety of our atlceftors. " ' ■ 
Penetrating into the moft remote ages, it 
gives ys a circumftantial detail of the ear- 
Heft tranfadions, ahd removes at once the 
veil of obfcurity from the primeval hiftory 
of ^ man. Here however a^ important . 
queftion naturally arifes from fo interefting 
a fubjed:, and a difpaiiionate inquirer after 
truth is led almoft involtmtarily to .alk, 
vvhether this ancient narrative can Hand 
the teft x)f that fcrutiny^ which is ufually 
deemed fufiicient to eftablilh a claim to 
hiftorical authenticity. 

The degree of credit due to the author 
of the Pentateuch depends uplon the coin- 
cidence of his narrative with the -records 
and traditions preferved by other nations, 
and upon the internal evidence of truth, 
which may be difcovered in his writings.' . 
With regard to the fecond of thefe parti- 
' culars, it ihall be considered in a fubfe- 
quent portion of this Work. It only re- 
mains therefore at prefent to examine, 
whether the tranfaftions, detailed by Mo* 
ies, reft upon hfs unfupported teftimony 
alone, or whether they are not corroborated 

by 
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SECT, hy the concurrent voice of all nations, in 
I. nil quarters of the globe. 



Various are the Pagan traditions, which 
minutely coincide with the Mofaical ac- 
count or the early ages of tl\e world : but 
let it be obferved, that this fimilarity af- 
fords no juft ground of Concluding that 
they were derived from the Pentateuch. 
Such a circumftance is, in moft cafes, ren- 
dered utterly impoffible by the remotenefs 
*of the nations, in which thofe traditions 
were prevalent, and by their total want of 
connexion with the pofterity of IfracL 
The Arabs, or the Egyptians indeed, might 
poffibly have borrowed from the Jews ; but 
the Chinefe and the Hindoos, the Goths 
and the Americans . were efFedually pre- 
cluded by local circumftances from having 
had any knowledge of the favoured people 
of God. We muft therefore conclude, 
that, whatever their popular belief might 
be, it deicended to them, not through the 
medium of Jewijh antiquities, but down the 
jlream of an univerfal and uninterrupted 
tradition. The Angular 'phenomenon of a 
general agreement among a vaft variety of 
nations widely feparated from each other, 
and efFedually prevented by their 'mutual 

diftance 
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diftance from having had any recent inter- chap^ 
courfe, can only be accounted foi'/upon the i. 
iuppofition, that they all fprung originally ' 

from one common anceftor. To Noah 
alone we muft look as the primordial 
iburce, to' which all pagan nations were . 
indebted 'for th^eir knowledge of antedilu- 
vian events : and as for thbfe, which took 
place immediately after the deluge, they 
can only have been diffufed over the face 
of the whole earth by the pofterity of the 
fifft defcendants of that F^atriarvch. Hence, 
although the Mofaical documents are the 
grand and genuine repofitory of all thofe 
ancient iacSs ; yet, profane traditions muft, ^ 
for the moft part, have been derived, nbt^ 
from the records of the yews^ but from cer^ 
tain mutilated accounts of the faSis them^ 
felves. Upon, this ftatement depends the 
whole of the enfuing argument in favour 
of the authenticity of th.e books of Mofes. 
If Pagan traditions are borrowed from 
the Pentateuch, inftead. of being derived, 
through the different Gentile lines of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, ftom, the circumftances 
themfetves, however they rnay tend to fhew 
the antiquity of the facred volume, they 
undoubtedly ceafe to be undefgned coinci- 
dences. 

The , 
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SECT. The narrative contained in the Penta- 
I. teuch naturally divides itfelf into four dif- 

-r tinft periods: the account of the creation — 

^Jarcient the hiftorjT of the time which elapfed be- 
MofM^°^ twecn the creation and the deluge — the 
' defcription of the deluge — and the annals 
of certain remarkable poftdiluvian events. 
Upon inquiry, it will be found, that the 
remembrance of thefe circumftances has 
been preferved, in a very remarkable man- 
ner, by almoft every nation upon the face 
of the earth. The fame fads are related 
both in the eaft and in the weft, with a. 
fmgular degree of accuracy; and the va- 
riations, which occur in the feveral narra- 
tives, fervc only to Ihew, that the know- 
ledge, which was originally poffeffed by all 
the immediate defcendants of Noah, has in 
procefs of time been gradually corrupted. 

We are informed by the facred hiftorian, 
- that the heavens and the earth were cre- 
. ated in fix days, by the agency of an all- 
wife and an all-powerful Being, who re- 
vealed himfelf to mankind by his incom- 
municable name of Jehovah. A fixth part 
of the time employed in the whole cofmo- 
gony was appropriated to the formation of 
man alone. The fpiritual image of God 

was 
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was impreiT^d upon him, his ibul was free 9Hap. 
even from the jQiighteft td.nt of evil> and i. 
all his inclinations were in perfe<St nniibn -. — r— » 
with the will of his heavenly Father. Thus 
holy, and thus upright, he was placed by 
the Deity in the garden of Pkradife, and 
entered upon a life of immaculate purity^ 
and unmixed happinefs. 

This blilsful ftate of innocence however 
was foon forfeited; man yielded to the 
temptation of a malignant fpiiit lurking , , 
under the difguife of a ferpent, and vio- 
lated the exprefs commandment of G<kl, 
The fentence of death was .pronounced 
upon him in consequence of his diibbe* 
dience^ though its bitternefs was aileyiated 
by the promife of a mighty Conqueror, who 
w^s deftined to bruife the head of that 
reptile, which had feduced him from the 
paths of holinefs. 

The baleful workings of fin aj^cared with 
their full horror in the next generation, and 
human blood was Ihed for the fii;fi: time by 
the hand of a brother* As mankinc} miil* 
tiplied, wickednefs likeWife increafed, and 
' the advanced age, to which they attained 
at that period, ^elrvcd only to augment 

the 
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SECT, the general corruption. At length the are- 
i, hues to divine mercy were xrlofed, and 

m thofe wretched viftims of fin were fealed 

up in final impenitence. The elements 
waited to receive their commands fronn 
God, and the whole world trembled upon 
the 'verge of unexpeded deftrudjon* Sud- 
denly the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and ,the windows of heaven 
wer? opened. A tremendous flood deluged 
the furface of the globe, and every foul pe- 
riflied, except the houfehold of one pious 
Patriarch. Incloicd within a capacious 
afkj this favoured family remained fecure 
amidft the wreck of univerfal nature, per- 
fectly free from the leaft danger, becaufe 
under the immediate protcdion of Omni- 
potence. 

The waters at length abated, and Noah 
« along with his offspring prepared to qu^t 

the ark, in which they had been preferved. , 
r The cultivation of the earth, and the plant- 
ing of vineyards, firft engaged their atten- 
tion ; but the harmony of the new world 
was foon difturbed by the wickedneis of 
Ham. His unworthy treatment of his* 
aged father called down a curfe upon the 
head of Canaan, while the piety of Shem 

and 
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bad Japhet procured a prophetic. bleffing chap. 
for their pofterity. % ♦ !• 



In a fliort time, the defcendants of Ham» 
un^mindful of the . late judgments of God, 
corrupted themfelves under the conduifl of 
Nimrod the fon of Cufli, With a view 
of Jaj^ing the foundation of an univerfal 
tyranny, and of preventiftg themfelves from 
being fcattered over the earth, like the 
children of Shem and Japhet, they pre- 
pared to build a city and a tower; but 
their impious defign was fruftrated by a 
miraculous interference of heaven, and they 
were doomed to the very conditiop, againft 
which they had attempted to 'guards 

The natural tendency to evil, fo deeply 

* I have here followed the hypothefis of Mr. Biyant, 
which fuppofes that the children of Shem and Japhet were 
not engaged in this rebellion againft heaven^ but that it was 
confined to the defcendants of Ham. See Analyiis^ toI. iii. 
p. xg, 26, Some perfbns have maintained, that the words, . 
a^'DWl ]Wii*^) ihould not be rendered, *' Whofe top may 
" reach unto the heavens," but iimply, " Whole top was td 
" the heavens/' in other words, " dedicated to the worfhip 
" of the material heavens." How far tha prepofition 2 will 
bear the fenfe of dedication, I will not take upon me to de- 
cide. The word commonly ufed, when that is imported, is 
certainly not 3, but ^H or b. See Gen. tiii. ao, with various 
other paffagcs of Scripture. 

VOL, I. c rooted 
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SECT, rooted in the human brcaft, foon produced 
I. a general difRifion of wickednefs and ido- 

• — ^— latry. The glorious orb of day withdrew 
the devotion of mankind . from him who 
created it^ and the worlhip of the hoft of 
heaven became almoft univerially preva- 
lent. In thefe circumftances, God was 
pleafed to take Abraham under his peculiar 
guidance, and to .pupve his faith by a va- 
riety of trials. A iignal example of divine 
vengeance is recorded to have taken place 
in his days. Certain cities of Canaan hav- 
ing filled up the meaiure of theit abomi- 
nations, a torrent of fiilphureous fire de- 
fcendcd from heaven, and utterly confiimed 
them ; while the tradl of country, in which 
they were fituated* was concerted into a 
noifbme and ftagnant lake. 

From Abraham was delcended, in a di- 
te(% line> the patriarch Jofeph. A number 
of .providential events confpired together to 
throw him into the high iituation of prime 
ininifter to the king of Egypt, and a dread- 
ful famine of feven years produced the mi- 
gration of his whole family into that coun^ 
* try. Here, in procefs of time, they ihul- 
tiplied to fuch a degree, as to excite the 
jealouiy of the reigning monarch. A moft 

. ini- 
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iniquitous fcene of tyranny enflted, when chaf. 
Mofes was xaifed up by God to be the dc- i, 
iivercr of his brethren. A ferics of mira- ■■ 

pulous plagues inflidled by the hand of the 
prophet, at length forced the reludant 
prince to confent to tne departure of the 
Ifraelites. Soon however, repenting of his 
canflrained permiffion, he puriiied them 
as far as the waters' of the Red Sea; 
which, in obedience to the divine com- 
mand, opened a paiTage through its waves 
for Mofes and his followers, but return- 
ing immediately to its accuftomed chan- 
nel, overwhelmed Pharaoh and his Egyp- 
,tians. 

Thefc are fonie of the principal cifcum-* 
ftances recorded in the Pentateuch ; and 
they are faid to hav€ happened in the eat- 
lieft ages of the world : but the iingularity 
of the events, and the remote period to 
which they are afcribed, ieem to give us, 
as reaibnable beings, an undoubted right to 
examine their claim to veracity. A blind 
acquiefcence in received opinions is re- 
quired as a duty only by fuperftition ' and 
impofture; genuine Chriftianity difdains 
the lijrking artifices of deceit, and founds 
c 3 , her 
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SECT, her empive no Icfs upon the alle^ance of 
I. the underftanding, than upon the liibju- 
• gation of the paffions. 

Preliminary Pcfhaps tto Hiethod of afcertaining the 
tions. authenticity of the books of Mofcs is more 
flfiking or more convincing, than to bring 
together into one point of view the various 
traditions of Paganifm, and to compare 
them w^ith the hiftory contained in the 
Pentateuch. The refemblancc # between 
them, in many inftanccs, is fo wonderfully 
accurate, that the neceffity of a fcM-mal anil 
laboured tomparilbn is almoft prechided. 
A bare ftatement of fafts is fufficient to 
fix the attention, and to convince the lin- 
4erftanding of any unprejudiced inquirer. 
This however is not always- the caie. 
Truth is frequently blended with fi&ion, 
or obfcured with allegory; her form is 
fometimes fevercly mutilated, and fgmc- 
times unnaturally dilated ; ihe is often 
nearly buried beneath a load of extrancotis 
matter, and her features perpetually vary, 
with the varying mythologies of different 
countries. Hence, it is abfblutely neccf- 
fary, that fbme - rules of interpretation 
fhoiild be laid down, which may enable us 

to 
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to penetrate through the thick gloom of ch af.. 
heathen tradition. i^ 



I . • Allegory and peribnification feem to 
h$ive been peculiarly agreeable to the ge- 
nius of antiquity, and the fimplicity of 
truth was perpetually iacrificed at the 
Ihrine of poetical decoration. Obedient to 
the call of a luxuriant fancy, inanimate 
objeds burft forth into life and aftion, and 
the whole material creation aflumed a new 
degree of importance. The progenitors of 
mankind were elevated to a rank above 
that of mortality, and were adored as gods' 
by the blind iiiperfiition of^ their defen- 
dants. Univerf^l nature, and even abftraft 
ideas, receivejd not unfrequently the ho- 
nours of canonization, and adled a conlpi- 
cuous part upon the ftage of ancient my- 
thology. The ocean put on the menacing 
frown of a gigantic demon; the ark was 
transformed into a myfterious female ; and 
creative love was fymbolized* under the 
image of a beautiful lylph, decked with 
golden wings, and hovering over the wide 
expanfe of .the chaotic abyfs. 

» ~ ■ 

2v The obfci^rity, neceflarily attendant 

upon allegorical defcriptions, was height- 

c 3 tne4 
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SECT, cned by the vanity, which prompted each 
I. nation to adapt, to their own peculiar my- 
thology, faifts equally connefted with the 
whole race of mankind. Commemorative 
ordinances were eftablifhed, and remark- 
able events were exhibited in a kind of 
fcenical reprefentation. In fome cafes thcif 

' origirx was remembered, in others it was 

totally forgotten, and thus would for ever 
have remained, had not the page of Scrip- 
'ture afforded that explanation, which had 
long been obliterated from the annals of 
Paganifm. 

3. A confiderable portion of ancrent fa- 
ble has been handed down to us, through 
the medium of the litetature of Greece, 
and in its paffage has received a very great 
degree of corruption. The religion of that 
, celebrated peninfiila is confeffedly of fo- 
" ' reign cxtraftion^. Egypt and the eaft 
were the fburces, from which the Greeks 
equally derived theiir origin and their my- 
- thology : but the faftidious delicacy of claf- 
fical ears, and the vain affeftation of re- 
mote antiquity, induced them to corrupt 
various oriental words, and to feek for the 
radicals of them in their own language. 

^ Herod, lib. ii. fefl;. 4, 43, &c. 

This 
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This vanity has been produAivc .of many chap. 
abiurd mifreprefentations, and' has fupcrin- !• 
duced mtich obfoirity over feveral remark* — 
able traditiohs. It will be neceflary there- 
fore, iii the elucidation of Greeif antiquity, 
frequently to have recourfe to the oriental 
dialeds^. The derivation of ^the very al- 
phabet, ufed by that polite and ingenious 
nation, offers itfclf as a clue to dircd us in 
our refearches. It naturally leads us to 
that wide fpreading language, which once 
extended^ itfelf over fo many of the weftern 
nations of Afia, and which ftill prevails, in 
the fhape of one of its dialers, through fo 
large a portion both of Africa, and of the 
Eaft : the fame radicals equally fervc to 
form the bafis of the kindred tongues of 
Chaldea, Syria, Palefline, Phenicia, and 
Arabia. By the commerce of Tyre this 
language was difFufed round the coafts of 
the Mediterranean; and the adventurous na- 
vigators of Carthage have left ibme traces 
of it even upon the remote Ihores of Bri- 

^ Upon the propriety of adopting tEis fyftem, let Plato 
himfelf fpeak : Evyoo; ya^, ort ttoXTm ol 'EXXnvsi ovo^roc, ePO^t 

«M« ftu tuff iKuniPf ff. ij TO oro/iAA Tvyx*'** *'* o»^^» ©Tl ATTopoi 

a». Plat. Cratylus. 

c ± tain* 
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SECT. tain. The feckided defcendants df Ifrael 
I* occupied but an inconfiderable diviiion of 

that immenfe traft, over which this an- 
cient tongue had extended itfelf ; nor does, 
it appfiu: probable, that the Greeks bor- 
rowed many orientsd radicals immediately 
from that people. It is more likely,, that 
they were adopted from Ibme of the collar 
teral dialeds of thofe eaftera nations, which 
were leis averfe than the Jews from an 
unreftiained iutcroourfc with mankind^; 

• This fuppofition neither contradicts nor corroborates 
the opinion of Mr. Bryant, reipe^ing the origin of the ra- 
<)icals^ which fonn the bails of his very valuable ^rk. He 
deduces them indeed from the ancient Ammonian diale6l; 
but by much the greateft part of them, as muft be evident 
to any perfon in the lead degree convcrfant with the facred 
language, is in reality pure Hebrew. The Ammonian tpague 
Spears, in fail, to have been no other than a mere dia^ 
' le6l, and, iike moll of the other dialers fpoken in weftem 
Atia, to be ultimately refolvable into the language of Pa- 
leftine. The prefent hypothefis therefore will remain equally 
tenable, through whatever channel the Greeks may be fup* 
pofed to have borrowed their oriental radicals* For if the 
languages of Chaldca, Syria, Phenicia, and the Ammo- 
nians, be in reality only different dialefts of one primitive 
tongue, it matters little, to which of them the Greeks were 
ipec(|illy indebted.^ 

The radicals, which Mr. Bryant produces as being Am- 
monian, and which are at haft equally Hebrew, are Ham, 
Chus, Mizraim, Ab, Aur, El, On (jin). Ait (moft probably 
the Chaldaic form of WK, as in the derivative \\r\K a furnace) 
Ad, Ees, Di, Cohen, Baal^Keren, Oph,Ain, Apha, Aft,Shem, 
Shcmelh, Melech, Zar, Phi, Ai, Beth. It is fuperfluous to 

bring 
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Depending then upon the three rules chap. 
which are here laid down, I fliall endea- i. 
vour to analyfc many ancient . traditions, — ' — '- 
pa^ly by divefting them of their allego- 
rical obfcurity ; partly by depriving them of 
their local appropriation ; and partly by de- 
ducing the etymology of terms, not from 
Greek, but from oriental radicals. 

If, in the fequel of the prefent invefti- 

bring forward any.Inftances^of *' common names relating to 
" places,*' as Mr. Bryant himfelf allows, that " they are for 
*' the moil part fimilar to thofe in the ancient Chaldaic, and 
** admit of little variation.** Anal, vol.i, p. 91, 

Since then it appears, that the Ammonian is, in reality, 
a mere collateral diale6t with the Hebrew, I cannot /ee the 
reafbn, why Mr. Bryant, and more particularly his higenious 
fucceflbr, Mr. Allwood, fliould cenfure fo feverely thoft who 
imake ufe of the Hebrew language in jclucidatibg ancient ^ 

mythology. The fa<ft is, they, who are thus cenfvired, do 
not fo much depend upon the Hebrew, as upon the Hebrew 
dialects ; but the Ammonian, from the fpecimens which arc 
given of it in the Analyfis, is undoubtedly a collateral dia- 
lect with the Hebrew I confequently, moft of thofe Greek 
words, which are derived from it, muft ultimately be rc- 
folved into that ancient tongue, which extended itfelf through 
all the weftern regions of Aiia. It matters little, whether 
the Hebrew be the fountain, from which fo many kindred 
ftreams have flowed, or whether fome more primeval lan- 
guage be equally the parent of the Hebrew and its dialedts: 
it is fufficient ^r the prefent argument, if it be alIowed,,«^^» 
ibs authority of Plato, that many terms in the mythology of the 
Greeks are bgrrowed from thofe whom he ftyles barbarians. 

gation. 
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SECT, gation, it can be (hewn, that by much the 
I. .greateft part of the fads^ contained in the 

• Mofaical hiftory, is to be found likewiie 

in the writings of profane authors, this un- 
defigned coincidence, one of the moA dc- 
cifive evidenqes of truth, will form a ftrik* 
. ing argument in favour of the authenticity 
and accuracy of the Pentateuch. 
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HEATHBK COSMOGONIES. I. CHALDEE AC* 
COUNT OF THE CalEATlON. II. PHENICIAN 
•^ ACCOUNt. III. PERSIAN ACCOUNT. IV. 
HtNPOO ACCOUNT. V.CHINESE ACCOUNT. 
VI, TUSCAN ACCOUNT. • VII. GOTHIC AC- 
COUNT. VIII. VIRGINIAN ACCOUNT. IX. 
OiFINIONS OV THE ANCIENT PHILOSO- 
PHERS; I. ORPHEUS, a. PYTHAGORAS. 
3. THALES AND ANAXAGORAS. 4. HESIOD 
5^ ARISTOPHANES. X. JEHOVAH's NAME 
KNOWN TO THE PAGANS. XI. GENERAL 
USE OFTHESABBATH,ORIGraATING FROM 
THE FIRST GRANP WEEK OF THE CRE- 
ATlpN. 

AN examining the records of ancient Pa- 
gan nations, we muft prepare ourfelvcs to 
expeft a variety of difficulties, and to en- 
counter a . multitude of dark and inco- 
herent traditions. The adulteration of truth 
with mythological fables, and the muti- 
lated flate of many primeval narratives, fo- 
verally contribute, though in a manner dia- 
metrically (Dppofite to each other, to diffuft 
a great degree of obfcurity over the remains 
of heathen antiquity. In the firft of thefc 
caies, the fair face of truth is hid lite the 

fun 
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SECT, iun behind a cloud; in the fccond, (he is 
I. ihom of her rays, and Ihines with only 

— — ~- half her native luftre. The traditions of 
the Pagan world, when viewed from a dif- 
tance, prcfent to the imagination a wild 
and fantaftic group of diftorted images, 
which refemble rather the unrcfbained ef-/ 
fufions of romance, than the Ibber detail of 
authentic hiftory. A perpetual love of the 
marvellous; an unwillingnefs to relate even 
the moft iimple circumftance, \;i ithout fbtne 
degree of exaggeration; and a national va- 
nity, ever defirous of appropriating to a 
particular country, fafts which equally con- 
cerned all mankind, form the moft ftrik- 
ing chara6leriftics of ancient mythology. 
No truth was captivating,, unlefs arrayed 
in the gaudy drefs of allegory ; nor was 
any allegory interefting, unlefs immediately 
connefted with the hiftory of each feparate 
nation. Hence, though we meet with 
nearly the fame traditions diiFufed over the 
face of the whole earth, yet we find the 
principal a6lors in them, and the particular 
diftrid: in which the events are faid to 
have taken place, immeidiately adapted to 
the imaginary annals of every different peo- 
ple. If we confider thefe feveral, mytholo- 
gical narratives detached from each other, 

they 
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they will convey to us only the idea of ex- chap. 
clufive locality. We may indeed be occa- ii. 

fionally ftruck with fome partial refcm 

blance between them and the Mofaical hif- 
tory ; yet the impreffion will loon be obli- 
terated, when we find, to all appearance, 
that the fads took place in two totally dif- 
ferent countries. But, if we combine them 
together, fb as to behold at one glance 
their iingular mutual refemblance, and then 
compare the whole with the records con- 
tained in the Pentateuch, this momentary 
illufion will fpeedily vanijQi ; and we Ihall 
be convinced, that, however each nation 
may hat^e appropriated a circumftanCe to 
their own peculiar gods, and their own 
peculiar country, it is impoffible for all to 
fconcur- in relating the lame fa<fts, unleis 
thofe fads had really happened in fome 
remote period, when all mankind formed, 
as it were, but one great family. Had> 
fingle people only given an account of the 
creation fomewhat- relembling that of 
Moles, or pi-elerved a tradition, that one of 
their ancient Icings efcaped from the wa- 
ters of a deluge ; we might then with juf- 
tice conclude, ^that the former of thele co- 
incidences was' merely accidental, and that 
the latter related entirely to a partial inun- 
' ' - V ^ dation. 
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SECT, dation. But when we find, that nearly all 
I. the Pagan cofmogonics bear a ftrong like- 
■ ■ ncfs to each other, though different deities 

m^y be reprefented by different nations as 
completing the work ; and, when we meet 
with ibme tradition of a deluge iu every 
country, though the pa*fbn laved from it 
is faid, in thofe various accounts, to have 
reigned in various difbriAs widely feparated 
from each other ;. we arc conflrained to al-» 
low, that this general concurrence of belief 
could never have originated from mere ac- 
cident. While the mind is in this fituation^ 
Scripture comes forward, and offers to it a 
narrative more fimple, better connected, 
and bifcaring a greater refemblance to au- 
thentic hifbry, than any of thofe mytho- 
logical accounts, which occur in the tradi- 
tions of Pkganifm, A conviction immedi- 
ately fiaihes upon the imderflanding, that 
this muft be the true hiflory of thofe re- 
Markable fads, which other nations have 
handed down to us, only through the me- 
dium of fable and allegory. The univer^ 
fality of fimilitude between Heathen and 
Mofaical antiquities bears down every ob- 
jeftion, and the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch is placed upon the lure balls of un- 
defigned coincidence. 

The 



The hiftory of the Jewilh Legiilator cha*/ 
commences with an account of the ere- ji. 

ation of the world. This is a fubjcft, that -^ 

has perpetually engaged the attention of 
the more inquiiitlve part of mankind in all 
Gountries; but in the eaft, the cradle of 
the human race, we find thole accounts of 
it, which accord moft accurately with the 
page of Scripture, 

I. The inhabitants of Chaldea, long ce- i. 
iebrated for their aftronomical obfervations, count of the 
and deducing their origin from the moft 
remote anticpiity, arc now utterly extinft 
as a Separate people^ and their learning has 
in a great meafure parifhcd with them. 
Some remains however of their ientiments 
relpefting the, creation of the world arc 
preferved in the page of Syncellus from 
Alexander Polyhiftor. Whatever know- 
ledge they had of this event, they afcribe 
to the teaching of an amphibious monfter, 
denominated Oanncs. Like the emble- 
matical deity ib common throughout Afia, 
his form confifted of the body of a man, 
terminating in the tail of a fifli. By day 
he afcended from the waters of the Red 
Sea, and conveyed his inftruftions in a. hu- 
man voice to the affembled multitudes: 
:' but 
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SECT, but at night he retired from the land, dhd 
I . concealed himfelf within the receffes of tho 



ocean. 

Cannes taught his auditors^ that there 
was a time, when all things ^ere d^knefs 
and water, in the midft of which various 
monfters of horrible forms received life and 
light; Over this chaotic mais prefided the 
demon Omoroca, a mythological* perfonifi- 
cation of the ocean. At length arrived the 
deftined hour of creation. .The monftcr 
Omoroca fell fubdued beneath the viAo-' 
rious arm of Belus; the animals which 
compofed her empire were annihilated ; and 
the world was formed out of her lubftance. 
Cannes however taught, that this phyiio- 
logical defcription was to be taken merely 
in an allegorical fenfe, and that the whole 
fable alluded to the aqueous origin of the 
univerfe. Matter having been thus cre- 
ated, Belus divided the darknefs from the 
light, feparated the earth from the heavens, 
difpofed the world in order, and called the 
ftarry hoft into exiftence. As for the hu- 
man fpecies, it Was formed, by other infe- 
rior deities, out of the duft of the earth, 
and the water of the ocean perfonified 
under the mythological charader of Cma- 

roca. 
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roca. Hence man was endowed with in- chap. 
tellcdl, and became a partaker of the di- 11. 
vine reafon*» — • 



Such arc the principal outlines of the 

^ lyilem of the ancient Chaldeans ; but fame 

degree of obfcurity is thrown over it by 

the aflbftion of Sjncellus^ that Omoroca 

fignifies alio the moon — OpLopuicot' b^vou h 

This difficulty however will vanilh upon a 
more attentive inquiry into the mytholo- 
gical opinions of the ancients ; and the 
^ppoied connexion between that planet 
and the watery element will tend to prove, 
that, amidft all the darknefs of allegory, 
the aqueous origin of the univerfe is alone 
to be underftoodJ In the language of abo- 
riginal Greece, Ma/a, according to Eufta- 
thiu^ is equivalent to Mother ; and the 
deep gloom of night is ftyled by Prochis, 
the fupreme parent (Mouoe) of the Gods. 
If from Greece we extend our refcarches 
into Aflyria and Egypt, we Ihall find, that 
the former of thefe nations defignates the 



Syncelli Chronog. p. 29. 

VOJb. U D ^1^" 
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SECT, clement of witel* by the very fame appel- 
i. lation of Maia N*3, and the latter by the 
" ■ cognate term of Mo. The r«afbn appears 
to be, becaufe they efteemed watct the 
principle, from which all other things were 
derived. Nor is this fiippofition devoid of 
claffical authority. Plutarch, in his trcatife 
upon Ifis and Ofiris, declares, that the 
moon was called MutH by the Egyptians, 
. becaufe it was conceived to be the parent 
of the earth : and, in a fimilar manner, 
Jamblicus, in his book concerning the E- 
gyptian myfteries, afferts, that by the word 
Muth the Phenicians undeirftood the cha- 
otic mafs of earth and water, out of whick 
all other things were iiibfequently - pro-^ 
duced^. 

Henfec it appears> that, from the fup- 
pofed aqueous nature of the moon, the an- 
cient mythologifts were, accuftomed tp ap- 
ply the fame terrn indifferently both to 
that planet, and to the water of the cha- 
otic abyfs ; and equally to confider each of 
them as the origin of the univerfe. Even 
after the commencement of the Ghriftian 

^ S6e Baxter's a4. phHolog. letter j Archaeologia, vol; i. 
p. 209. 

era. 
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era, the perliiafion that the moon was a chap. 
Ipherc of water ftill remained prevalent in it. 
the Eaft ; and a lunar purification of fouk ■ ■ ^ - 
-formed one of the moft prominent features 
of the Manichean herefy^* 

With regard to this cofmogony of the 
Chaldeans, it is worthy of obfervation, that 
allegory is avowedly introduced into it, a 
circumftance equally ferving to confirm . 
th6 hypothesis which has been adopted, - 
and to aft as a guid? in future refearche^ 
of a fimilar nature. The' watery element 

c' ThexAoT. Haeret, Fab. /ecft. u c. %6i and Mofheim'a Ec- 
^t^, Hift. vol. i, p. 300. Shakefpeare, who has cloiely co- 
pied the fuperflitions 0/ our Gothic anceft^^ though irt 
ibme cafes he has blended them with claflical mythology, 
may perhaps have derived, from this ancient opinion, the 
idea contained in the following lines : - 

" Up(^n'the corner of the moon, 

*' 'There hangs a vaporous drop profound j 

*' ril catch it ere it come to ground.'' 

Macbeth, A. iii. Sc. 5. 
That the Scandinavians were originally an Afiatic people 
feems to be indifputable ; and that they migrated from the 
confines of Perfia, is rendered probable, by the eircumrtan^ce/ 
of the Gernians being enumerated by Herodotus among the 
- tribes of the . Perfians^ Through this channell the original 
Afiatic tenet may perhaps have been conveyed into the 
weftem world. Mr. Bryant however afligns a different rea- 
fon for the prevalent belief in the a<jueous nature of the 
moon* See.Anal, v. ii. p. 397. 

' D ^ is 
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SECT, is cxprefsly declared to be lymbolized un- 
I. der the imaginary charader of a gigantic 

' demon ; which, being fevered into two 

parts, . became the origin and principle of 
all things. Nearly fimilar to this is the 
dodrine of Mofes, excepting only that it is 
free from allegorical obfcurity, and ei- 
preffcd in the unadorned language of pro- 
iaic narration. While the chaotic mafs 
was yet in a {late of confufion, a thick 
darknefs difiufed itfelf oyer the face of 
the abyfs : but in due time God fevered 
the waters from the waters, and placed 
between them an expanie denominated 
heaven. Thus it is manifeft, that the Pa- 
gan mythologifts were accuftomed to veil 
the fimplicity of hiftorical truth in, the 
gaudy drefs of allegory, and to reprefent 
the fcveral parts of inanimate creation 
under the more poetical charafter of living 
agents. Provided this mode of interpre- 
tation be ufed, no fmail degree of light 
will be thrown upon various fables, which 
muft ptherwife have lain involved in im- 
penetrable obfcurity. Unlels the early re- 
cords of the Heathen world be divcfted of 
' their glittering exterior, and a numerous 
hoft of ima^nary beings be chafed from 
the fairy land of tradition ; the jny thdogy 

-of 
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of the ancients, like an enchanted foreft of chaf. 
romance, will defy every attempt to pene- ii. 

trate within its dark recefles. But when 

x>nce the fpell is broken, a thoufand light 
and fantaftic forms will vaniih from out 
iight ; the whole myfterious deluiion will 
melt into unfubftantial air ; an(l the naked 
fimplicitj of truth will alone remain. 

II. The cofinogony of the Phenicians lu 
affords an additional proof of the truth of account. * 
thefc obfervations, and is a ftriking in- 
ftance of the propenfity of the ancients to 
•allegory and perfonification. AbftraA ideas, 
as well as material fiibftances, are elevated 
into the rank of deities; and the beaten 
track of hiftory is quitted for the wild 
paths of poetical imagery. According to 
the Phcnician lyftem, the principle of the 
tiniverfe was a dark air, and a turbulent 
evening chaos; an opinion not very diffi-' 
milar to that contained in the exordium of 
Genefis. We there read, that the earth 
was without fo^m and void ; that darknefs 
was (Jiffufed upon the furface of the. abyfs ; 
and that the Spirit of God hovered over 
the. face of the waters. Sanchoniatho af- 
terwards afcribes to material operation the 
origin of that, which may be denominated 
03 the 
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6EdT. the will or defire of God, when in his great 
I. wifdomhe thoiight fit to create the world 
out of nothings From this perfonification , 
of diyine love a chaotic mixture was pro*- 
duced, ^nd within it were comprehended 
the rudiments of all things. Then ap- 
peared the fun, the moon, and the radiant 
hoft of heaven. Afterwards the filhes of 
' the fea, and the w^hole brute creation felp 
$he impulie of animal life. And taftly, 
two mortals were formed, the progenitors 
of all mankind. It is remarkable, -that ' 
thefe two are faid to have derived their' 
origin from Cqlpias, and his confort Baau. 
The firft of thefe terms, as Bochart juftly 
remarks, appears manifeftly to be a com- 
pofition of three Hebrew^ words, fignifying, 
^he voice of the mouth of "Jehovah ; and in 
the latter we as naturally trace the fprip- 
tural ini Bahu^ one of the ^oiaical appel- 
lations of th? chaotic jliafs^. 

« 

«i. III. From this account of the Chaldee 

count. " and Phenician cofmogonies, it w ill be no 

^ Cumberland's Sanchoniatho, p. i, and 23. Bochart 
indeed \yould here read Baaut^ inftead of Baau^ trairflatkig 
it nigbt: but fuch an alteration appears to be needlefs, 
fihce the word Baau is fo cafily refolved into the Hebrew , 
Tadical. Boch. Geog. Sapr. p. 706, 

unna- 
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unnatiiral traniition to proceed to that of chap^ 
Perfia, a nation, "^vhich, in many reipe<5ls, ii. 
appears to have long prefer\"ed a much " ^ 

purer form of worftiip than its neighbours. 
According ta their fyftem, God created 
the world, not indeed in fix days, but, 
what is very fimilar to it, at fix different 
times. Each of thefe times comprehended 
a confidcrable number of days, though not 
an ' equal one ; yet, in the fum total, the 
.fix times amounted exaftly'to a whole 
year. During the period of the firft, were 
created the heavens ; during that of the 
lecond, the. waters. The third was allotted 
to the produdion of the earth ; the fourth 
to the formation of trees and plants ; and 
during the fifth, the various tribes of ani-» 
mals received their exiftence. The fixth 
ipace of time, m exad: conformity 'with the 
fixth day of the Mofaical cofmogony, wa,s 
devoted folely to the creation of man, 

A confiderable part of the ancient Per- 
fians believed, agreeably to the fcriptural 
hifl:ory, that Adam and Eve were the ori- 
ginal parents of the human race, though - 
others affigned different names to^ the firft 
created pair. ' The coincidence however of 
the whole account with that of Scripture, 

/ ^ D 4 ^^ 
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SECT, is peculiarly accurate, from whatever fource 
I. it may have been derived. Should it even 

be aflerted, that the Perfian Prophet Ze- 

radulht borrowed his fyftem from that of 
Mofes, it will ferve at leaft to Ihew both 
the high antiquity of the facred docu- 
ments, and the uncommon degree of vene- 
ration, in which they were held. The 
pride of a Perfian lawgiver w<Juld not have 
^ fufFered him to borrow from any defpifcd 
or obfcure original ; and a great degree of 
previous credit could alone have fecured 
to' the exordium of the Pentateuch the 
. praife and the imitation of 2^radufht' 



hO 



count. 



IV. IV. Quitting the realms of Perfia, let 

Hmdooac^g ucxt advancc into tjie wide extended 
empire of Hindoftan. Tradition, in this 
country, feems to have been early tranf- 
mitted to writing ; and it is natural there- 
fore to expeft, that it will only have fuff 
fered a partial corruption. The Inftitutes 
of Menu are iuppofed, by a great Orien- 
talift^ to have been compofed no lefs than 
izSo years before the Chriftian era; con- 
fequently, the Author of them muft have 
flouriftied, not very long after the days of 

« Hyde, dc Rel. Vet. Perf. p. 162, and 161. 
f Sir. W. Jones, in Pref. to Infl. of Menu. 

' Mofes. 
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Mofes. iThis Hindoo ttaA Gotamences tvith chak 
the followittjg account of the creation. it. 

** Menu fiit declined, with his attention 
^' fixed on one objeft, the (iifHpeme God ; 
•^^ when the divine fkges approached him, 
^^ and after mutual falutations> in due 
^^ form, delivered the fbliowing addrefs ': 
^' Deign, fbvereign Ruler, to apprize us of 
" the facred laws in their ordery; for thou^ 
"*' Lord, and thou only attiong taortals, 
^' knoweft the true fenlfe, the firft prin- 
*^ ciple, and the prefcribed ceremonies, of 
** this univerfaU fiipematural Veda ; uhli- 
^^ mited in extent, aiid unequalled in au- 
^* thority. 

*' He, whofe powers were meaforelels, 
" being thus requefted by the great fa^es, 
'* faluted them «U with reverence, and 
** gave them a comprehenfive anfwer, fay- 
ing, Be it heard ! 



rt 



' '^ This univerfe exifted only in the firft 
*' Divine idea, yet unexpanded, as if in- 
*' volved in darknefs, imperceptible, unde* 
*^ finable, undifcoverable by rcafon, and 
*' iindilcoyered by revelation. Then the 
*' fole felf-exifting power, himfelf undif- 

". cerned. 
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SECT. '* cemed, but making this world difcem- 
I. *' iblc, appeared with undiminiihed gloxy, 

r^^ — " difpelling the gloom. He, whom the 
" imind alone can perceive, whofe effencc 
'^ eludes the external organs, who has no 
" vifiblo parts, who exiils from eternity,' 
" even he, the foiil of all beings, whom 
" no being can comprehend, fhono forth 
^' in Derj(bn* 

*^ He, having willed to produce various 
" beings from his own divine fubftancc, 
V firft, with a thought, created the waters^ 
" and placed in them a produAive feed ; ^ 
" the feed became an egg, bright as gdld, 
" blazing like the luminary, with a thou- 
. *' fand beams ; and in that egg he was 
• *^ born himfelf, in the form of Brahma, 
" the great forefather of all fpirits. The 
" waters are called nara, becaufe they were 
*' the produdion of Nara, or the Spirit of 
'^ God ; and, fince they were his firff a/^ 
^* anay or place of motion, he is thence 
*' named Narayana, or, moving on the 
^^ waters* 



« Similar to this is the language of the officiating Brah- 
inch in the beginning of the Prologue to Sacontalaj " Water, 
" fays be, was th6, firft work of the Creator." 

«' From 
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^' From that which is the firft caufe, chap, 

'' not the obje<3: of fenfc, exifting every \ ii. 

*^ where in» fubftance, not exifting to our ■ 

*^ perception, without beginning or end, 

^^ was produced the. divine male, famed 

** in all worlds under the appellation of 

*^ Brahma. In that egg the great ..powei: 

^' fat kiadive a whole year of the Creator, 

'^ at the clofe of which, by his thought 

'^ alone^ he caufed the egg to divide itfelf, 

*^ And from its two divilidns he framed 

'' the^ heaven above, and the earth be- 

'* neath ; in the midft, he placed the fub- 

*^ tie etlier, the eight regions, and the per- 

'^ manent receptacle of waters. From the 

'^ fupreme foul he drew {qrih mind, exift- 

'* ing fubftantially, th6ugh'unperceived by 

** fenfe, imn\aterial; and before mind, or 

^^ the reafoning power, he produced con- 

'^ fcioufnefs, the internal monitor, the-mler, 

** Thus having at once pervaded, with 
^ emanations from the fupreme Spirit, the 
/^ minuteft portions of iix principles, im- 
^' menfely operative, confcioufnefs, and, the 
" five perceptions, he framed all' creatures 
" — He, too, firft affigned to all creatures 
-** diftind names, diftindl a6ls, and diftinft 
'* occupations — He, the fupreme Ruler, 

** created 
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SECT, ^' created an aflemblagc of inferior deities, 
I. " with divine attributes, and pure fouls ; 

" ■' " and a number of genii> exquilitely deli- 
'' cate ; and he prefcribed the iacrifice or- 
** dained from the beginning — He gave 
*' being to time, and the divifions of tinic^ 
*' to the ftars alfo, and to the planets, to 
" rivers, oceans, and mountains ; to level 
" plains, and uneven valleys — for he willed 
** the exiftence of all thole created things. 
*' For the fake of diftinguiftiing a6lions, he 
*' made a total difference between right 
*^ and wrong, and enured thefe fehtient 
" creatures to pleafure and pain, cold and 
'' heat, and other opposite pairs — He,whofe 
'* powers arc incomprehenfible, having thus 
" created both me arid this univerfe, was 
*' again abforbed in the fupreme Spirit, 
** changing the time of energy for the time 
''of repofeV* 

It is almoft fiiperfluous to enter into a 
formal comparifon of the preceding cofmo- 
gony with that of Mofes. The refem- 
blance indeed is far from being perfeAly 
accurate, but in many points it is remark- 
<ably ftriking. The felf-exiftent Being cre- 
ates the world, not by an immediate cx- 

^ inftitutes of Menu^ p. u 

ertion 
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ertion of his own power, but by the inter- chap, 
vention of a divine emanation from his ii. 

perfbn. Similar to this is the doftrine of -* 

the Chalciee paraphrafts, refpefting the 
IViimra, or Word of God, upon whom the 
ivork of creation was devolved by the Fa- 
ther. David fpcaks to the fame effe<a in 
the thirty-third Pfalm ; 1^ By the Word of 
^* the Lord were the heavens made ;" and, 
under the Chriftian difpenfation, Chrift is 
declared to be the Creator of all thin^, 
^* In the beginning was the Word, and the' 
" Word was with God, and the Word 
^* was God. The fame was in the begin-* 
** ning with God. AH things were made 
*' by him ; and without him was- not any 
" thing made that was made*." Thus alia 
St. Paul affirms our Lord to be ** th© 
** image of the invifible God, the firft born 
^' of every creature : for by him were all 
" things created that are in heaven, and 
^ that are in earth, vifible and invifible, 
/^ whether they be thrones, or dominioi;is, 
*^ or principalities, or powers ; all things 
^' were created by him and for him : and 
*^ he is befpre all things, and by him all 
** things confift'^." According to the Hin- 
doos, the waters )vere firft called into ex-» 

i Johni. I. * Coloff. L 15- 

iftenice ; 
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SECT, iftence ; and' th^ Deity, in a manner fimi- 

I. lar to the Mofaical account, is reprefcnted 

■ as hovering over the face of the yaft abyfs. 

At length, after the various works of the 

creation were finiflied, '^ He, whofe powers 

" " are ancomprehenfible, is faid to be again 

" abforbed in the fiipreme Spirit, changing 

** the time of energy for the time of re- 

^^ pofel" In exaft conformity with thefc 

fentiments of the Hindoos, we are in- 

. formed by the Author of the Pentateuch, 

that God ^f refted on the feventh day fr6m 

*^ all his work, which he had made," and 

' confecrated it, in a peculiar manner^ for 

'the offices of religion. Even the very names 

of Adam and Eve ate ftill extant in the 

ancient records of Hindoftan, and may be 

clearly traced in the Sanfcreet words Adi- 

ma and Iva^. 



, V. v. The neighbouring empire of China, 

count, "fimilar to that of Hindoftan in its ftudious 

feclufion from the reft of the world, and 



' '' The pofterity of Adima, or Adim, (for the letter A in 
^^ this name has exaftly the found of the French E in the 
*' vfordfaime) through Ultanapada, is as" follows : i. Adim 
*^ and Iva. Iva founds exaftly like Eve, pronounced as a 
" diflyllable, E-ve> &c/* Wilford on the Chronol. of the 
Hindus. Afiat. Ref. vol. v. 

equal- 
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equalling it in. its claims to an almoft un- chap. 
fathomable antiquity, next demands our ii* 
attention. The account of the creation, ■ 
according to the ancient traditions of this 
people, does not indeed defcend to the mi- 
nute particularities of the preceding one, 
but is neverthelefs little inferior to' it in 
point of accuracy. It 13 iaid,. that they 
call the fiHl of men Puoncu, and believe 
that he was born out of chaos, the allego- 
rical mundane egg* of oriental mythology. 
From the "fliell of this egg, in the deep ^ 
gloom of night, were formed the heavens ; 
firom the white of it, the' atmofphere ; 
and from its yolk, the earth. The order 
of creation was however as follows ; the 
heavens were firft made; the foundations 
pf the earth were next laid ; the atmof- 
phere was then . diffufed round the habi- 
table globe ; and laft of all man was cre-^ ' 
ated"*. 



"» ^' Porro primura hominem, quern agnofcunt Slnae, Pu- 
" Ofncuum nominant. Eum dicunt e Chao tanquatn ex ovo 
" natunij cujus teflam leu corticem in coelum^ albumeU in 
*' aerem^ vitellum in terram abiiflfe, idque media no6le.— 
•* Primo tamen loco coelos perfedtos ; ftabilltam deinde tit" 
'' ram, turn fpiritus^ poftremo homines extitilTe." M^&tini^ 
Hift.Sin. p. 13. - 

ILct 
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5ECT. Let us now once more turn our at;- 
I. tention to the cofmogony of Scripture, and 
— ^ we Ihall find that Mofes, in a manner 
ftriAly conformable to the fyftem of the 
Chin€fe,,defcribes a chaos as being the ori- 
gin^ ^rodu(9^ion of God's creative power r 
and relates, that the heavens were framed 
previoufly to the earth, man being the 
laft of all the works of the Deity. Ac- 
cording to the Chinefe, night was the fea- 
fon in which the creation took place ; ac- 
cording to the Pentateuch, darknefs was 
upon the face of the deep : and, ip the 
\ Moiaical cofmogony, time is calculated, 
not by mornings and evenings, but by 
evenings and mornings. 

With regard to the awful Being, from 
whom all things derived their exiftencei 
the Chinefe aflert, that '^ the grand Unity 
** compreheni^s Three ; that One is Three, 
*^ and Three are One. Tao, fay they, is 
" life ; the Pirft begot the Second ; from 
^' thofe Two proceeded the Third ; and 
*^ by the united Three were all things cre- 
" ated". He, whom the eye cannot fee* 

^ Du Ilalde s China, vol. iii. p. 30. 

\ . '' and 
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^^ dn*d who can be difccrncd by intelleft chap. 
^' alone, is denonlinated Y." Hiuchin ex- 11. 
plains the meaning of this chara<fter in the ■ 

following words. '* In the beginning, Rea- 
'^ fon, (the Logos of Philo and the Scrip- 
" tures) iiibiifted in the Unity. This Rea- 
''ibn created and divided the heaven and 
^^ the earth, and harmonized and perfcded 
^' all things^." 

VI. It has been^ already obferved, that vi. 
the Perfians believed the world to havecoum.^ 
been created at fix different times : the 
fame remark may alfo be made upon the 
cojOnogony of the ancient Etrurians. We 
are informed by Suidas, that a fage of that 
nation wrote a hiftory, in which it is /aid, 
that God created the univejffe in fix thou- 
sand years, and appointed the fame period 
of time to be the extent of its duration. 
In the firft millenary, he made the heaven 
and the earth; in the fecond, the vifible 
firmament; in the. third, the fea, and all 
the waters that are in the earth ; in the 
fourth, the fun, the moon, and the ftars; 
in the fifth, every living foul of birds, rep- 



o Memoires Chinois, cited by Bryant in his Philo Ju- 
daeus, p. 287. 

VOL. I. E ^tiles. 
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SECT, tiles, and quadrupeds, which have theif 
I. abode either in the air, on the land, or in 
' the waters ; and laftly, in the iixth^ man 
alone. It appears therefore, that, accord^ 
ing to the fyftem of the Etrurians, five 
millenaries preceded the formation of man, 
to which the whole of the fixth was de- 
voted, and that the remaining period com- 
prehends the whole duration of the hiunan 
race. So that the age of the world, frotn 
its commencement to its termination, will 
amount precifely to twelve thoufand /ears p. 

VII. VII. In the traditions even of our Go- 

Gothic ac- 
count, thic anceftors, blended as they are with 

the moft extravagant ficftions, Ibme re- 
mains of the trath arc ftill difcoverable. 
They appear to have iiippofed, that the 
original aft of creation took place previous 
to the era of the firft parents of mankind, 
^d that it was fucceeded by the waters of 
at deluge. It may not perhaps be \txy 
difficult to reconcile. this with the Mo- 
faical account, if the proccfs of renovation 
after the flood refembled that of the firft 
creation of the world ; an hypothefis, which 

SciD^ Lexic. vox Tv^fr^vm, 

has 
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has been urged with fome degree of pro- CHAf. 
bability**. In that cafe> the new world 11. 
might not improperly be ftyled a new ere- ' *■ 
ation ; and" the ancient Goths, poffeffing 
only a confufed tradition of the antedilu- 
vian ages, might deduce their immediate 
defcent rather from Noah, tjban from Adam. 

'* At the beginning of time (according 
*' to a poem cited in the Edda), when no- 
^^ thing was yet formed, neither Ihore, nor 
*^ iea, nor foundations beneath ; when the 
** earth was no where to be found below, 
*^ nor the heaven above : all was one vaft 
*^ aby/s without plant or verdure— That 
^' part of it which lies towards the north, 
'' was filled with a mafs of* gelid vapours 
*' arid ice ; while its interior was replete 
**' with whirlwinds and tempefts. Dire<ftly 
^' oppofite to it, rofe the fouthem fide of 
*^ the abyfs, formecl of the lightnings ipd 
*^ fparks which flow from the world of 
** fire — As to that part which lay between 
*^ thefe two extremes, it was light and fe- 
^' tene, like the air in a calm. A breath 
*/ of heat then fpreading itfelf over the ge- 
" lid vapours, they melted into drops ; and 
'^ of thefe drops was formed a man, by 

^ Sc^ Catcott on the Deluga. ^ 

^ z '' the 
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SECT. '** the power of him who governed. Thi^ 

I. ^' man was named Ymer — from him arc 

*= — ^ — '^ defcended all the families of the giants/* 



A narrative^ is next given of the creation 
of a perfon, whofe prototype feems to have 
been the fcriptural Adam. From him was 
defcended a patriarch, to whom were born 
three fons. Between this ?ace and that 
of the giants an inceffant warfare was car- 
ried on, which at length terminated in the 
death of Ymer. That event produced a 
deluge, in which . all the • famihe^ of the 
giants periflied, excepting one, who faved 
himfelf in his bark. The whole of his 
houfehold efcaped at the fame time, and 
by him was preferved the race of the gi-^ 
ants. . At this period, according to the Go- 
thic mythology, the fecond creation took 
place, an event feemingly allufive to the 
rqpovation of the world after the waters 
of the deluge ; the three vi6lorious fons of 
the Patriarch were elevated to the rank of 
deities ; and the earth was repeopled w4th 
a new race of inhaliitants, differing, in 
point of origin, from their predeceffors. 
The bright luminaries of heaven now be- 
gan to fhine, and every ftar '* had its af- 
'' figned refideiice. Hence the days were 
' ^^ dif. 
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^' diftinguiftied, and the years reduced to chap. 
^^ calculation. For this reafon it is faid, ii. 

^' in the poem of Volufpa, Formerly the * 

^' fun knew not its pjace, the moon was 
^^ ignorant of its powers, and the ftars 
" knew not the ftations they were to oc- 
^^ cupy.'." . 

In this cofirrogony, the chaos, from which 
the world was originally formed, is accu- 
rately defcribed ; and the opppfition', dur- 
ing the antediluvian ages, between the de- 
fcendants of Seth and the children of Cain, 
feems to be alluded to in the contefts be- 
tween the fons of Bore, and the giants. 
Whether in this Gothic deity, and his tri- 
ple offspring, the Patriarch Noah and his 
progeny be' defcribed, it may perhaps be 
prefumptuous to determine. The two ac- 
counts difagree indeed in various refpefts, 
yet there are certainly many points of fc- 
iemblance between them ; fuch as, their 
enmity with the race of the giants, their 
coincidence iii number, and the circum- 
ftance of a deluge taking place at the re- 
fpeftive eras in which they are faid to have 
lived. In detailing the opinions of our 
Gothic anceftors, iyftematical regularity has 

^ « ' Edda, Fab. i, 2, 3, 4, and 5. ' 

E 3 been 
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SECT, been in Ibmc mcafurc violated, as it would 
I. have been difficult, if not impofliblc, . to 

t Icparatc their accounts of the creation and 

of the deluge. A great degree of confu- 
fion pervades the whole narrative contained 
in the Edda, from their having blended 
together thofe two important events. Per- 
feft confiftency, indeed, is alone to be ex- 
pe<fted from the decisions of perfect truth ; 
and perfeA truth can only be found in the 
word of God \ 

* I have omitted noticing the cofmogony of the ancient 
Egyptians, as the obfcure account of it which is given by 
Diodorus Siculus appears to have but very little coincidence 
with that of Mofes. The following paflage however will 
ferve to Ihew, that they were not entirely ignorant of that 
thick darknefs which involved the original chaotic abyfs. 
" Damafcius having inquired, wepi m; v^rvn »^x^^, ahn^ 
*' what ivas the Jirft frinctple in the world, gives this as an 
*' ancient Egyptian do<Strine — fxa;^o» h xeu oi AiywWIw* o/pjlor 
" uvvfUfnuoco't, Txorof ycuf ayvurov avmv uvofAauMxif rpt( %eu rvlo 
" sw*9u/*»^oirTi<. The Egyptians have cbafen to celehrate thejirjt 
" cauje as unfpeakabk. They, accordingly Jfyle it, darknefs un^ 
" known, and mention it with a thriefold acclamation. Again, " 
*' arc yav km AiyvTrlioh a-xoroi aynirot ixaXtfv, <ntoTof vvt^ Mii<ri» 
" waauf. In this manner the Egyptians Jlyled the Jirft principle 
••' afi inconceivable darhujs : night and darknefs pafi all ima^ 
" ^ination. This is perfe6lly confonant to paflages from the 
*' fame Author, quoted by the very learned Cudworth — *H 
'* "/Aijr /M(« Twr oKm a^x^ ^xorof aywro* t/fxtHfAin)- H. T. X, There 
** is one origin of all things, celebrated by the name of unknown 1 
" (incomprehenfihle) darknefs. Again, ri/jwrn* a^x^r <r«olo5 vvt^ 
'' mctvat tono-w oKvro^ ay^urot. They hold, that the Jirft begins 

" nmg. 
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VIII. From the limits of the eaftcm chap. 
continent, let us now take our flight over ii. 
the wide world of waters to the diftant 



fliores of America^ and even there we Ihall virgini^ 



meet with fome obfcure traces of primeval 
tradition. It is faid by Hariot, that the 
Virginians fuppofe the world to have been 
made hy one fupreme Being, -but that the 
immediate ad: of creation Was devolved by 
him upon other fecondary deities. Per- 
fedly according with the traditions of 
nearly every nation upon the face of the 
earth, and accurately coinciding with the 
cofmogony of Mofes, they believe water to 
have been firft produced, and afterwards 
to have been ufcd as the principle, out of 
which all other things were formed ^ The 
opinion indeed, that fome myfterious ema- 
nation from the Almighty called the world 
into exiftence^ and that water was the ori- 
gin of every creature, whether animate of 
inaniriiate, appears to have been very ge^ 
nerally difFufed through almoft every quar- 
ter of the globe. Some proofs of this have 
already been adduced, and others yet re^ 

" ;iing, or caufe of things y was darknefs heyon^ all concepiiafki 
** an unknown darknefs'* Bryant's Egypt, p. i/Q. 
* Purch, Pilgrimage, b. viii. c. 6. 

E 4 main, 



account. 
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SECT, main, which equally merit the attention of* 
I. the mythologift. 

IX. IX. Several of the ancient Philofophers, 

the andenf from whatever fources they drew their in- 
phe«/ formation, coincide with Mofes in their 
notions refped:ing the origin of the world, 

r. I. Orpheus, both from the remote an- 

tiquity of the period in which he is faid to 
have flourifhed, and from the more accu- 
rate refemblance of his fyftem to that of 
* the Hebrew Legiflator, firft deferves our 
notice". In the fecond of his Hymns, he 
invokes Night, or Darknefs, as the parent 
both of gods and Aien, and as the origin of 
all things ; worfliipped by mortals under 
the mythological name of Venus, a name 
probably intended to convey the idea of 
creative love'^. He appears alio to have 



" I mean not to aflert, that Orpheus was adtually the Au- 
thor of the poems afcribed to him ; for that point is fome- 
what dubious : but it may. not be improper to obferve, that 
the argument will remain equally ftrong, whether they be 
the compofition of Orpheus^ or of any other ancient Greek 
mythologift. 

Hymn. ii. 

Thus 
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jflippofed, that the world was created^ by chap* 
the , agency of an emanation from the 11. 

Deity, whom he ftyles *' The Fir ft Born, -: 

*^ the Parent both of gods and men ;" co- 
inciding, in this refped, both with the . 
Jevvilh, the Chriftian, and the Hindoo fyf" 
terns. -The Firft Bom is further faid, Hke 
the oriental Brahma, to have fprung from, 
the mundane egg, previous to his com- 
mencing the work of creation. 

It is worthy of notice, that this myfte- 
rious perfonage is addreffed by Orpheus, in 
the following remarkable terms ; 

U^coroyovov noiXsoj ^i^vr^ fAsyotVj ociSrs^OTr^iOcyyiloVy 
lloysvvy ^^vciociiTiv' xyuXXoiASvov 'nrls^vye(r<riVy 
Tauf oCofltv, y£V£Ciu iaqckoc^cov ^ifYircop t ocv^^oottuv. 

Hymn. v. 

If it be not too prefumptuous to hazard 
fuch a conje<?ture, it is poffible, that under 
the term Si<pvy}y which commentators do 
not account for very fatisfadiorily, may be 
'^conveyed fome imperfed; knowledge of the 
double nature, divine and human, of our 
bleflqd Lord, the true Logos^ and fole cre- 
ator of the univerfe. The notion, fo fami- 
liar to the Pagan world, efpecially to the 

Thus we read in the Mofaical cofmogony, " darknefs was 
*' upon the face of the deep." 

Hin- 
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5]&CT* Hindoos, of an incarnate deity, may per- 
I. haps have been derived from a mutilated 
tradition of that myfterious article of our 
faith, by which alone we hope to obtain 
falvation, and which appears to have been 
adhially revealed to our firft parents^. With 
regard to the expreffions, ravpoCo^, and 
XPUTBctitriv ayoe>JiOfitvov Ts-TBovyitro'tv, they may 
perhaps have originated from the well 
known cherubic emblems, which had been 
. dilplayed to mankind long before the pro- 
mulgation of the Jewilh Law ^. One can- 
not however avoid being ftruck with the 
rcfemblance of the latter of thefe epithets, 
** exulting in his golden wings," . to the. 
Icriptural hflmo, beautifully as well as 
juftly pa^aphrafed by-*Milton, ** dove like 
" fat brooding*." 

Juftin Martyr has preferved an o^th of 
Orpheus, w^hich merits fome degree of no- 
tice. " I adjure thee, the heaven, the 
" work of the great and wife God ; J ad- 
" jure thee, the Voice of the Father, which 
" he firft uttered, when by his wifdom he 

y .Gen. ill. 15. ' ^ 

» Gen. iii. 24. See Parkhurfl*s Hcb. Lex. vox a'ID. 

» See Parkhurft*s Heb. Lex. vox. fjni. 

'' laid 
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*^ laid the foundations of the whole world." chap. 
The word Voice is afferted by Juftin Mar- ix. 

tyr to be equivalent to Logos. " In this 

'* paffage/'fays he, '^ Orpheus ftyles the 
'^ Logos, VoicCy for the lake of poetical 
/' metre, as is njanifeft from what occurs 
*' a little above, wh^re, when the metre 
*^ allowed him to do fb, he denominates 
'*'this very perlbnage. Logos ^ as for in- 
*^ ftance, . v 

** Looking towards the divine Logos ^ reverence him *>•" 

Some perfbns have fuppofed, that Orpheus 
entertained an idea, fimllar to that of the 
ancient Etrurians, concerning the duration 
of the preient order of things; and which, 
though I know not how it originated, is 
familiar to the Chriftian world ; namely, 
that from the era of the creation, to the 
final dilTolution of the univerfe, a period of 
fix thoufand years will elapfe. *^ In the 
" fixth generation," fays Orpheus, ** ceafc 

^ ^ Ovpetpot o^M^v ffti J^ta (jLvya>M cofa tpyQP, 

Avi'iiP Q^xi^tj at waTpooTJir^iylaTo w^airof, 

*li¥ixec Kop-fAOv uTrarrec lai^ rfipi^ouro pn^ionq. 
Hanc avhv Juftinus intcrpretatur y^oyop, EirTat/9«, ait, ro¥ , 
Xoyof avhf ^i« to voinrixot cKjxa^u ^f rpv* on ^s raS* ovruf i;^!*, 
ovo T» (AiK^u v^^tv, T» /xiT^tt ovy^w^rro^ mvru, Koyop avrw 

£i; ^E >ioyQ» dfioi' ^'i^ct^f rvro; v^t^^tvt. 

Orph. Op. Edit. Gefner, p. 3^4- . 

«' the 
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SECT. '^ the harmony of fong*"." It is pcrhaps^i 
I. however, too bold to deduce fuch fenti-* 
— inents from fo obfcure a paflage. 



From thefe detached fragments, the opi- 
nion of Orpheus, refpecfting the creation of 
the world, may imperfedly be gathered ; 
but Cedrenus has preferred a more me- 
thodical and better detailed account of 
the fyftem of that ancient Writer. '^ In 
" the beginning, according to the doArinc 
'^ of Orpheus, was created the ether. Ghaos> 
*' and gloomy night the firft of all things, 
"enveloped it on 'every fide, and occa- 
" fioned an univerfal obfcurity. Never- 
" thelefs, there was a Being, incompre- 
" henfible, fupreme, and prc-exlfting ; the 
'^ Creator of all things, as well of the ether 
" itfelf, as of whatfoever is under the ether. 
"The earth was hitherto iavifible on ac- 
" count of the darknefs, till the light, 
" burfting through the ether, illuminated 
•" the whole creation. That light was the 
" Being before mentioned, even he that is 

Severior Neander in Theognidem, putat Orphea hunc ver- 
fum pofuiffe, de nobilibus illis vi raillenorum ^nnorum ;aeta- 
tibus, de quibus Judaei, et ex his Chriftiani. Orph. Op. cd. 
Gefner^ P* 379» ' 

" above 
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'^ above all things. His name is Wifdom, chap. 
*' Light, and Life ; but thefe three powers ii. 

" are one power, the ftrength of which is " 

*' the invifible, the incomprehenfible God. 
" From this power all things were pro- 
^^'duced, incorporeal principles, the fun, 
^^ the moon, their influences, the ftars, the 
^^'land, and the fea; together with all 
'^ things in thorn, whether they be vi/lble, 
" or wl;iether they be invifible. The hu- 
^' man race was formed by an immediate 
" a(9: of the Deity, and received from him 
^* a reafonable foul. Thus were all things 
^^ created by the three names of the one 
^\ only God;, and he is all things'^." 

vvsfTUTQf U7at, <Grpo7fryEr£gov te xai ^vifAiw^yov a/irctrru9, x«c» Avra 
TH ct»Scpe$9 xai 'ma.vruy r&iy hv ocvtav tov ai^E^a. Tijy ^e yifi¥ stnrEir 
Itto t« 0-XOT8? aopfl6To» a^opv. E^^aas Jg, ot* to ^w? p^j^ai" top ai- 
^ifotl B^etnrtas vrua-ccv TViv itiiffw, liiruv ixtivo hvm to (pu^ to ^m^uf 
Ton eu^s^cty ro 'm§osip»ij.i9ov to vTrepro^ov maviuv, Ov ovofAX o ttvloq 

^tiffi Ztao^orrt^. £»«•£» e» rvt avre tK^Bo-st, retvToi Tay t^ek ^«tac 
T«y ovo{A.»ruv ^yajxsK, /^tav Etvai ^vvufAtv, xai xfOhrQ^ tarav Seov ov 
&^£t$ o^a* ^; Ttyo; ^vvafMsi)? ahhi ^vvutm yvavai t^sotf n ^vffiv, £^ 
uvTvi^ Je t*}5 ^fajxiuq rex, VTavru ytyivvvic^ui, a^X'*'^ acrv(j(.aTiis, 
xeci qXM», xun o-E^Dyijy, xa» g^saiav, xat arpflc ttrayTas, 793V xa> Sac*- 
7Ma-<ra», xa» Ta opo^piEva ei" ptvroiq tnuvrot, xoii, rot* uopccra. To 5V 
ta;* Uv^fUTTuv yevoj liwsv, vtt' «ut8 ra Seta T^AacrSfi)' ex 7«?, xai 
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^ SECT. 2. Pythagoras, in a manner fomewhat 
I. fimilar to Orpheus, appears to have fallen 

-^ into the early herefy of materialifm, though, 

pythTgoras. like him, he afctibes the creation of the 
world td unity firft producing a duad. 
" The beginning of all things,** fays he, 
*^ h unity ; but from unity fprung an in- 
*^ finite duad, fubjeft, like matter, to unity 
" as its caufe. From unity and the in- 
"finite duad, were produced numbers; 
" from numbers, points ; from points, lines ; 
' " from lines, planes ; and from planes, fo" 
*' lids. From thefc were formed fenfible 
^ bodies, of which there are foiir elements; 
'^ fire, water, earth, air. Laftly, from the 
" elements, by various tranfmutations, was 
'* produced the univerie, animated, intelli- 
" gQTit, and ipheroi'dical. Light and dark- 
*^ nefe- are equally diftributed througlT the 
" world; and man, the lord of the ere- 
*' ation, partakbs of the nature' of the 
"' Gdds^" 

^vx^iv t/9F uvm Xalofitir ^oyiKT,f, net^a^ Moi/^^^ s|fS«ro, *0 5k avloi 
0^(psvq s¥ T>} »vlis 0iQ7iu cvptiu^n, or* ^i» rut avrut rqujf ow/*altfr 

.Hift. Comp.p. 57. - . 

^ AfX't* /A" Tuv uTTwrup /xoya&6' ix 5i tijj fMtot^oq aop5-oy Jk>- 
u^a, uf av vXr,¥ rn jjiovcc^ amu ovn vTrofJifen, IEk h riK fiofohi 
xai T7J? cco^irn ^va^Qi Ttfj a^iS^yj. x, t. X. ' SuiD^ Lex. VOX, 

' . The 
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The wholp of this fyft^m evidently pro- CHAP, 
cecds upon geometrical principles ; and xi. 
confequently in that rcfpetft is totally dif- ' 
limilar to the Mofaical cofrnpgony. The 
reafon why it is here introduced, is prin- 
cipally oh account of the remarkable ori- 
gin from "which Pythagoras deduces the 
creation of the univerfc. Two proceed 
from one, forming conjuncftly a triad '; the 
author and difpofer of all things. As for 
man, he is faid to partake of the nature of 
God, and the.caufe of this. participation is 
the foul which animates him. With re- 
gard to. the component principles of this 
myfterious part of man, various were the 
fuppofitions of the ancient philoibphers, 
^nd all equally diftant from the truth ^; yet 



^ *' Zenoni Stpico animus, ignis Yidctur— "Ariftoxcnus 
*' Muficus, idemque philofophus, ipfius corporis intentionem 
*' quamdam, velut in cantu ct fidibus, qu» armonia dicitur : 
*' (ic ex corporis totius nattra et figura varios motus cieri, 
'* tanquam in cantu fonos — Xenocrates animi figuram ct 
'* quafi corpus negavit eflc, verum numerum dixit efle, cu- 
*' jus vis, ut jam ante Pythagorae vifum eft, in natura max- 
*' uma cflet. Ejus do6lor Plato triplicem finxit anim^m.*' 
Mofes himfelf maintains the blood to be , the ^D3, or animal 
principle of life ; and, as the fame word feems to occur oc- 
caiionally in the fenle of foul, (Parkhurft indeed denies this) 
the action of blood being the foul may from this circum- 
fiance have been derived to fomc -of the heathens. " Em-. 

** pedocle^ 
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SECT, in one point they, generally fpeaking, Una- 

I. nimoufly agreed ; its divine origin, and the 

■ refemblance of its nature to that of the 

Deity ^. 

_ 5. ' 3. Several of the ancient iages, without 
Anaxago- eutcnng into any fpccial account of the 
procefs of the creation, more or lefs agree 
with Mofes in what they Jo maintain. 
Among thele, may be reckoned Thales the 
Milefian, and Anaxagoras. Thales main- 
tained, that water was the qrigin of all 
things, and that God was that fuprenae 
intelligence, who formed all things out of 
water ^. Anaxagoras taught, that the "uni- 



" pedocles animum efle cenfet cordi fuffufura fanguinem/* 
TuLL. Tufc. Difp. lib. 1. fe6l. 9, 10. 

fi " Ergo animus (qui, ut ego dico, divinus) eft, ut Eu- 
" ripides audet dicere> deus. Et quidem, fi deus aut anima 
*^ aut ignis eft, idem eft animus hominis-^Sin autem eft 
" quinta quaedam natura ab Ariftotele indu6ta primum ', 
^' haec et deorum eft et animorum. Hanc nos fententiam fe- 
" cuti, his ipfis verbis in confolatione hoc expreflimus : ani- 
" niorum nulla in terris origo inveniri poteft — Quicquid eft 
*' illud, quod fentit, quod fapit, quod vivit, quod viget, coe- 
" le(te et divinum, ob eamque rem seternum fit neceffe eft."' 
TuLL. Tufc. Difp. lib. i. feft. 26, 27. 

^ " Thales enim Milefius, qui primus de -taKbua febus 
*' quaefivit, aquam dixit initium efle rerum. Deum autem 
" tarn mentem, quae ex aqua cun6la fingeret." Cicero dc - 

Nat. 
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Irerfe remained in a ftate of chaotic confu- cijap^ 
iion, till arraiigied in order by the wifdom • ii. 
. oftheDeity\ ^ ' \ 



4. In a fimilar mannei*> one of the 4» 
moft ancient of the Greek poets defcribcs 
^^ Chaos, as firft exifting. Next was pro- 
^' duced the ipacious earth, the leat of the 
*^ immortals, Tartarus hid within the re- 
^' cefles of the ample globei and divine 
** Love, the moft beautiful of the deities. 
'^ From Chads ipruhg Erebus, and black 
*' Night; and from the union of Night and 
^^ Erebus were bom Ether and the Day^/' 

In the midft o( this mythological de- 
fcription, we may ftill difcover evident 
traces of the primeval tradition. Out of 
Chaos is^ produced the globe of the earth ; 
and divine Love, perfonified in the character 
of a beautiful fylph, bears a confpicuous 
part in the cofmogony. Evening^ and 

Nat. Dcor/lib. i. cap. 10. Af^t fist tffunm v^u^ Immffaro^ 
DioG. Laert. in Vita Thai. • 

DjtoG. Laert. in Vit. Auax. 

Hto» fM9 «rpwTir» X«oj yiHT' avrap tirnret 
TctC ivgps-spw?* X.T. X* 1 Hesiod. Theog. 116. 
* Erebus, Heb. nny. ' • 

VOL. I. T ^ight 
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SECT, night are next introduced ; and laftly day 
I. ' and the ethereal light are generated. 



5. 5. There is a curious paiTage in the 

nes/^ ^ works of Ariftophanes, which nearly co- 
incides with the fentiments of Hefiod. 
*' Chaps, and Night, and black Erebus, 
" and wide Tartarijs, firft exifted ; at that 
*^ time^ there was neither earth, air, nor 
*^ heaven. But iti the bofom of Erebus, 
** black -winged Night produced an aeriai 
" egg ; from which, in due feafbn^ bcau- 
*' tiful Love, decked with golden wings, 
*^ was born. Out of dark Chaos, in the 
" midft of wide- Spreading Tartarus, he be- 
" got our race^ and called us forth into the 
" light"*." 

,x. X. Befides the traditional accounts, which 

nar^^ ^ thc hcatheu nations poffeffed, of the cre- 
thePagans. at;ion of the world, to many of them the 
peculiar name of God was not unknown. 
Philo Byblius, by whorh the works of San- 
choniatho were tranflated into the Greek 
language, informs us, that that ancient Au- 
thor wrote a faithful narrative of Jewifh 

™ Xuoq DF, tutt Nt/{, Epef Off rs yt.i>M9 Vfcnoff *«* T«pT*P*C •V* 

gfj' K* r. K Arist OPH. Aves, 694. 

affairs. 
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affairs, having, received his principal in- chap. 
formation on that head from Jcrombaal, 11. 

the Prieft of the God Jeuo". It is not im- '- — ^ 

probable, if we may argue from fimilitudc 
of names, and from the remotenefs of the 
period in which Sanchoniatho flourilhed, 
that- this Jerombaal was the Gideon of 
Scripture, .ftyled in the Book of Judges, 
from his contention with the worlhippers 
of Baal, Jerubbaal*'. 

Diodorus Siculus, after enumerating fe- 
veral Pagan legiflators, who claimed for , 
their laws, the fanftion of different deities, 
concludes with mentioning the name of 
Mofes, who, he lays, prelcribed his ordi- 
nances to the Jews, under the authority of 
the God JaoP. 

: The. name of Jupiter Sabazius, gts Sel- 
den jufily remarks, is clearly derived from 
Jehovah Sabaoth, a term perpetually ap- 

* ^Iro^u h ret 'srtpt le^tuM ^^jj^er^Ta, ort itoti tok TgoiroK *«» 
T«5 cfouaa-iv avruv ret ovfAipmorecra, 'Lety^ovtiet^uv 5 B)}pt/rfo/> «*- ^ . 

Zoitpuq ru vwofXj/yifAuret ^a^et li^f£et>JS m tsfWi Qiov rov Jtva, 
EusEB. Praep. Evan^ lib.i. cap. ix. 

** Judg. vi. 32. 

^ — ^n«pa Is TOK lonSatpt? Muo-fiv rov law t'Jt^y.ct\atJLt f of Btor, 
DioD. Sic. Bib. Hift. lib. i. p. 84. edit. Rhodomanni. 

F ;j plied 
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SECT, plied to the Moft High, in the page ofRc* 
I. velation**; and that the celebrated Tetra* 

• -— grammaton, the incommunicable name 

mnS was well known to the Greeks, ap- 
pears abundantly from the writings of Cle- 
mens Alcxandrinus, and Diodorus Siculus''* 
Even the immediate inftruments of ido- 
latry were Ibmetimes forced to bear their 
teftimony to the fiipremacy of the God of 
Ifrad; and Iao was pronounced by the 
oracle of Apollo to be the firft and the 



' " Undenam Jupiter Sabazius ? nonnc a Jehovah Sa- 
*' baoth, quod inculcajite faepius Jeremia proprium Dei Opt. 
" Max. nomen P" Seld. JProleg. in Dis Syr. cap. iii. 

r Cited by Selden, de Dis Syr. Synt. ii. cap. i. RefpecSb- 
ing the manner in which the peculiar name of God became 
known to the lieathens, it is well obferved by Lord Prefi- 
dent Forbes, that, " though the Roman people and religion 
•*^ were but modern, compared with that of fome other na- 
'' tions, yet is their Jovis Pater, wh'ich took much time to 
" be corrupted into Jupiter, very ancient j and, if they had 
** their theology from the Hetrufcans, or the Phenicians, the 
" term Jehovah mull have been very pure and dillinft, 
*' when it came firft into Italy, to have remained fo longfo 
<' uncorrupted, as we fee it did. No man, in his fenfcs, 
" will think the ancient Greeks and Italians borrowed from 
" the detefted Jews the name of their God j and therefore 
" it may be fafely concluded, that the name, which tra- 
'' veiled thus into Greece and Italy, in the earlieft times, 
'' was the name of the God of the whole fearth, ufed and 
'' honoured by all flefh." Thoughts concern. Relig^p. 178. 

greateft 
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greateft of deities'. In a fimilar manner chaf. 
the Hindoos, though they might not pre- 11. 

cifely be acquainted with the very name- :* 

of Jehovah, were yet not ignorant of its 
purport. They afcribed the ^ork of cre- 
ation to That which is^ the felf-exjfting 
Being, the uncaufed caufe of all things. 

XI. With regard to the particular num^ xi. 
ber of days which were employed in thefabbath 
creation of the world, it has been already from t^e 
flxewn:^ that the ancient Perfians and Etru- weckottiU 
rians were not unacquainted with it- 'pj^^crc^^^^^- 
ufe of the fabbath, and the divifion of time 
into weeks, which cari only be accounted 
for on the fiippofition of a remote tradition 
of the grand week of the creation, ^ems 
to have "pervaded nearly every part of the 
globe. Eyfebius, in his Praeparatio Evan- 
gelica, cites feveral of the ancient poets, 
Y^bo fpeak ^f 'the feventh day as being 
holy ; Hefiod and ^omer both unite in 
alcribing to it a degree of fuperior fandity ; 
and Callin?achus aiTprts, that upon it all 
things were finilhed''. The fabbath is faicj 

" ^g«5o Tor 'Bjarrur vTParov, 0eo» ij^^ae/ IAO. Seld. de Dis 
Syt. Synt. ii. cap. i, 
^ £xod. iii. 54. 

F 3 '£X- 
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SECT, to have been obferved among the ancient 
I. inhabitants of Arabia, previous to the era 

■ of Wfahome't; confequently, although that 

Impoftor confirmed the obfervation of fuch 
an ordinance, he could npt be faid to have 
firft enjoined it to his followers, from the 
knowledge which he poffeffed of the books 
of Mofes*. Thus alio the natives of Pegu 
aflemble together, for the purpoles of de- 
votion, on one fixed day in every week^i 
and the people of Guinea reft from their 
accuftomed occupations of filhingand agri- 
culture, every feventh day throughout the 
r year^ 

As for the divifion of time into weeks, 
it extends from the Chriftian ftates of Eu- 
rope to the remote fliores of Hindoftan, 
and has equally prevailed among the Jews 

xat ^vo/xf yftjf avKvrm, H(rio^of /xf y «y Isrv fBz^% «lvTi}; ^^*y^> 

I Ka« 'OfAD^?, 

Na« fATir x«» Kot}\><ifLaxps o moinrfif y^afu, 

'EQ^ofjM^n $f tvi», xat ol fT£TwxTo uvairot, 

EuSEB. Praep. Ev^ing, lib. xiii. cap", xj. 
- * Purch. Pilgrimage, b. iii, c. z, 
y Ibid. b. V. c. 5. 
? Ibid, b. vi, c* i^. ^ 

and 
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and the Greeks, the Romans and the Goths; chap* 
nor will it be eafy to account for this ji. 
unanimity upon any other fuppofition, than ■■ " 
that which is here adopted, 

]£vcn the MofaicaJ method of reckoning 
by nights inftead of by days has prevailed , ^ 
in more than one naticm. The.poliihed 
Athenians computed the fpace of a day 
from fianfet to funfet*; and from a fimilar 
cuftom of our Gothic anceftors, during 
their abode in the forefts of Germatty^ 
words expreflive of fuch a mode of calcu- 
lation have been derived into our own' 
language^. The fame cuftom, as we are 
informed by'Cefar, prevailed among the 
Celtic nations. " All the Gauls/' fays he, 
^* conceive themfelves to be fprung from^ 
^^ father Dis, and they affirm it to have 
'* been handed down to them by the 
^^ Druids. For this.reafon, they meafure 
*^ time not by the number of days, but of. 

* '' Eos (fcH. Athenienfes) a fole occafo ad folem iterum 
*' occidjentem omtie id medium tempus unum diem eflc di- 
*' cere/* AuL. Gell. No£l, Attic, lib. iii. cap. 2. 

^ " Nee dieram numenim, ut nos, fed no6tium ccrnipu- 
*« tant (fc. Germani), Sic conftituunt, fic condicunt. Nox 
** ducere diem videtur." Tag. de Mor. Germ. c. 11. 

« Such ZBfirtmgbtf/cnnigbt. 

F 4 . /' nights. 
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SECT, '^ nights. Accordingly, they obferve their 
I. " birth-days, and the beginnings of months 

' ^^ and years, in fuch a manner, as to cauie 

*' the day to follow the night**^'* We may 
perhaps here likewife, in the imaginary 
defcent of the Gauls, trace the iame ge- 
neral tradition, which has fpread itfelf fb 
widely, of all things being fprung from 
night and darkneis; 

The refiilt of the whole inquiry is, that 
the accurate refemblancc between the Mo- 
faical account of the' creation, and the va- 
ripus cofmqgonies of the Heathen world, 
fufEciently Ihews, that they all originated 
from one common iburce ; i^vhile the ftrik- 
ing contraft between the unadorned fim- 
plicity of the one, and thp allegorical tur- 
gidity of the others, accurately diftinguiflies 
the inspired -narrative from the diftortcd 
tradition. 

? Caef. de Bell. Gall. ^b. vi. ca|^. i8. 
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CHAP. III.. 

PAGAN ACCOUNTS OFTHE PERIOD BETWEEN 
THE CREATION AI^D THE DELUGE. I. PA- 
RADISE. II. THEJFALL. III. THE SERPENT. 
IV. TRADITIONS OF THE PROMISED MES- 
SIAH. V. CAIN AND' ABEL. VI.LONGE- 
) VITY OF THE PATRIARCHS. VII. GIANTS. 
VIII. NUMBER OP GENERATIONS BE- 
TWEEN ADAM AND NOAH. 

XHE events, which took place between Pagan ac. 
the creation of the world and the deluge, the period 
are- buried in fiich remote antiquity, that Ihe'^reTtion 
we are not to expeift any very 'methodical fu^ef^'''^ 
. and accurate account of them among the 
Pagan nations. Their annals feldom ex- 
tended beyond the cataftrophe of the flood, 
which formed an almoft impenetrable bar- 
rier to the excurfions of curiolity ; yet, 
notwithftanding this circumftance, the an- 
tediluvian hiftory of Mofes will be found 
obfcurely recorded in many profane tra- 
ditions. 



Paradifc. 



I. The Author of the Pentateuch, after ^ x 
having defcribed the procefs of the cre- 
ation, informs us, that man was placed by 

l!he 
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SECT, the Deity in the garden of Paradife. This 
I. favoured portion of the earth is reprefented, 

■* >■ - — as containing ^ within itfelf every external 
objed: capable of conferring happinefs. The 
beauty of its fcenety, the falubrity of its 

/ climate, the variety and excellence of its^ 

fruits, all contributed to the beatitude of 
the firft pair, and tended to elevate, their 
^ thoughts to that Being, wTio was the au- 
thor and contriver of iiich numerous blef^ 
lings. Confidered in this point of view, it 
was equally a delightful refidence for man, 
and a kind of magnificent temple confe- 
crated to the fervice of God. Its very- 
name conveyed the idea of happinefs and 
pleafure, which can only ?xift in their full 
* perfeftion, when the will of man tho- 
rotighly coincides with the will of Godj, 
and when obedience is unattended with 
thofe painful afts of felf-denial, and with 
that hatred on the part of a debafed world, 
which at prefent are ineyitably attached 
to it. ' 

The beauty of the garden of Paradife 
cannot be conveyed to our- minds in a 
ftronger light, than by conlidering, that 
heaven itfelf is frequently defignated, by 
this very appellation. *' To day flialt thou 

'' be . 
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^^ be with me in Paradife," was the confb- chap, 
iatory promife of our blefled Saviour to iii. 

the penitent thief, ** If, therefore, we arc — '. 

^' taught,'* (to ufe the words of a late pious 
prelate) " that heaven refcmblcs the garden 
" of Eden, it feems fair and reaibnable to 
*' conclude, that the garden of Eden re- 
Y fembled heaven, and was, from the be- 
'^ ginning, intended to do lb ; that, like 
** the temple under the Law, and the 
*^ church under the Gofpel, it was, to its 
'* happy pbfleflbrs, a place chofen for the 
*^ relidence of God; a place defigned to 
^^ reprefent and fumifli them with ideas of 
'^ heavenly things ; a place facred to con- 
'^ templation and devotion ; in one word, 
^* it was the primitive temple and church, 
*' formed and confeorated for the ufe' of 
*^ man, in his ftate of innocence. There, . 
'^ undifturbed by care, and as yet unaf- 
^' failed by temptation, all his faculties 
'^ perfeft, and his appetites in fubjeftion, 
" he walked with pod, as a man walketh 
*^ with his friend, and enjoyed communion. 
*' with heaven, though his abode was upon 
" earth. He ftudied the works of God, as 
^^ they came frelh from the hands of the 
'* workmafter ; and in the creation, as in a 
^' glafs, he w^s taught ' to behold the glo- 

*' ries 
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SECT. " lies of the Creator. Trained, in the 
I. *' fchool of Eden by the material elements 

■ *' of a viiible world, to the knowledge of 

*' one, that is immaterial and invifible, he 
*^ found himfelf excited by the beauty of 
" the piAure, to afpirc after the tranfcen- 
** dant excellence of the divine original*,'* 

Such was the Paradife of Scripture ; and 
from it the Heathens derived that belief in 
a ftate of priftine integrity, and that idea of 
the peculiar facrednefs of groves, which 
prevailed fo univerfally among them, 

- , A notion appears to have been very 
widely difJufed, that mankind formerly 
lived in complete happiixefs and unftained 
innocence ; that fpring reigned perpetually, 
and that the earth fpontaneoufly gave her 
increafe. " Immediately after the birth of 
^^ man," fays Hefiod, " the golden age com- 
^^ menced, the precious gift of the immor- 
*^ tals who acknowledged Chronus as their 
" fovereign. Mankind then led the life of 
" the Gods, free from tormenting cares, 
"and exempt from labour and forrow. 
'^ Old age was unknown ; their limbs were 
" braced with a perpetual vigour, and the 

• Bp. Hoftic s Sermons^ vol. i. p. 68. 

" evils 
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• ' . 

*^ evils of difeafe were unfelt. When the chap, 
'^ hour of diffolution arrived, death affumed iii- 

" the mild afpeft of fleep, and laid afide 

" all his terrors. Every bleffing was theirs; 
'^ the fruits of the earth fprung up fpon*- 
^' tanepuflyjand abundantly ; peace reigned, 
^^ and her companions were happincfs and 
''pkafure^'' 

. A fimilar idea, though not exprefled with 
the elegance of the claffical mythologifts, 
occupied the minds of our Gothic , ancef*- 
tors. The firft inhabitants of the world, 
according to the ufual fyftem of the Hea- 
then nations,, were coniidered by them as 
fomething more than human ; their abode 
was a magnificent hall, glittering with bur* 
liifhed gold, the manfion of love, joy, and 
friendftiip. The very mcaneft of their 
utenfils were comppfed of the fame prer 
cious inaterials> and the age acquired th^ 
denomination of golden. Such was the 
happincfs of the primitive race of mortals ; ^ / 

a happincfs which they iVere deftined not 

A^ufarti '0<nvia'dLv^ oXv/MonoD ^UfxetC ?x^yTc;> 
Ol fAcy S7I Kpovov 92|j»y> or* Hfeiva tfjJeaa-iTisvif, 
Sli Ti ^tQ% y t^ov X. T. ^. ^ 

Hesiod. op. et TficY, lib. i. 1. ro8. 

long 
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. SECT, long to enjoy. The blifsful period of in- 
I. noceiice was foon contaminated; certain 

*~— — women arrived from the country of the 
giants, and by their fedudivc blandifhments 
corrupted its priftinc integrity and purity ^. 

The cifcumftance, which principally de- 
ierves notice in this ancient tradition, is 
the caufe ^ffigned by the Goths for the 
termination of their golden age. Women 
are laid to have corrupted it ; and thus to 
have introduced fin and mifery into the 
lyorld. It may perhaps be difficult to pro- 
nounce whether this be an allufion to the 
fatal tranfgreffion of our firft parent, or 
'whether it may not rather refer to the in- 
tercourfe between the fbns of Seth and the 
daughters of Cain, which was the principal 
caufe of the univerial wickednefs of the 
antediluvians^. In either cafe, its coin- 
cidence with the page of Scripture is not a 
little remarkable. . 

A fimilar belief in an original ftate of 
/purity is ftrenuoufly maintained by the in- 
habitants of Hindoftan. '' There canarife 
'' little doubt," to ufe the words of an ele- 
gant modern Hiftorian, " but that by the 

*^ Edda, Fab. \iu ^ Gen. vi. a, 4. 

^ ^« Satya 
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^' Satya age, or age of perfeAion, the Brah- chap. 
'^ mins obfcurely allude to the ftate of per- iii.. 

" fed:ion and happinefs enjoyed by man in ^ 

^* Pa/adife, It is impoffible ta explain \vhat 
'^ the Indian writers aflert concerning the 
*' univerfal p^irity of manners, and the lux- 
*^ urious and unbounded plenty prevailing 
*^ in that primitive era, w^ithout this fup- 
'^ pofition. Jufficc, truth, philanthropy, ' 
/^ were theh praAifed among all' the orders 
*^ and ckffes of mankind ; there was then 
*' no extortion, no circumveiltion; no fraud 
^' ufed in their dealings one with another. 
*^ Perpetual oblations fmoked on the al- 
** tars of the Deity ; every tongue uttered • 
^^ praifes, and every heart glowed with gra- 
^' titude to the fupreme Creator. ^The 
'' Gods, in token of their approbation of 
^^ the condud: of mortals, condefcended 
'^ frequently to become incarnate, and hold 
^* perfonal converfe with the yet unde- 
^^ praved race of mortals ; to inftruft them 
<^ in arts and fciences; to unveil their own 
*^ fublime funftions and pure nature; and 
'^ make them acquainted with the ecprio- 
^* my of thofe celeftial regions, into which, 
*^ they were to be immediately tranflated, ^ 
^ when the period of their terreftrial pro- ^ 

^ " bation 
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SECT* *' batJbn expired^/* Nor is this notion of 
I, late origin among the Hindoos; Calanus, * 

-> ■ according to Strabo, holds much the fame 
language. " Formerly," lays he, " corn of 
*^ all forts abounded as plentifully as duft 
*' does at pfefent ; and the fountains poured 
" forth flreams, fome of water, fbme of 
*' milk, fbme of honey, fome of wine, and 
'^ fbme of oil. Owing to this luxurious 
" abundance, man became corrupt, and fell 
" into all kinds of wickednefs ; infbmuch 
" that Jupiter, difgufled with fuch a fcene, 
. ^^ abolifhed the ancient order of things, 
^^ and permitted the neceflarie^ of life to- 
*' be obtained only through the medium of 
'' labour^" 

If from the realms of Hindoflan we 
recur once more to claflical antiquity, we 
Ihali difcover in the mythological flory of 

« Maurice's Hift. of Hindoftan, vol. i; p. 371. 

^ To vja>iCtiof iffavl viv «A^>Ta;y xat a}^v^» fir^«}^, Ka!^awtf xai 

x«i o^o*6/ff ai fiiP /xgXiToj, »t y oJWi Tin? ^* eX«»ot;* aaw «^1»<r/xo>^^ff 

xxtaraciv, r,fana-t hornet, xen ^lat mo9a top 0»w etwih^t. Cited 
in Cluver. Germ. Antiq. p. 225. Thjis the denunciation 
of God again'ft Adam, *' In the fwcat of thy face ihalt thou 
'' eat bread." 

thp 
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the garden of the Hefperides, an evident cHaf. 
tradition of the Mofaical Paradifc. It is m. 
laid to have produced golden fruit, and to — ; — » 
have been guarded by a ferpcnt, which 
Lucretius defcribes, as encirclinjg with its 
folds the trunk of the myfterious tree^. 
Hercules overcame the ferpent and pof- 
fefled himfeif of the fruit. This conclufion 
of the fable is fuppofed, by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh^ to have originated from the promife 
dehvered to the woman immediately after 
the fall. " The fiaion," fays he, " of thbfe 
** golden apples kept by a dragon, was 
*' taken from the ferpent which tempted 
^' Evah ; fo was Paradife itfelf tranfported. 
'^ out of Aiia into Africa, and made the 
*' garden of the Hefperides : the prophe- 
*' cies, that Chriil fhould break the fer- 
'* pent*s head, and concymfSr the power of 
" hell, occafioned the fables of Hercules 
^^ killing the ferpent of the Hefperides, and 
** defcending into hell, and captivating 
«^ Cerberus*^." 



s " Aurpaque Hefperidum fervans fulgentia mala' 
*' Afper, acerba tuei^s, immani corpore lerp^ns, 
'^ Arboris amplcxus ftirpem." ^ 

LuCRBT. dc Nat, Rer. lib. v. 33. 

^ Raleigh's Hift. of the 'VV^orld, p, 73. 

VOL. I. G From 
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SECT. From the holincfs of the garden of Eden, 
I. the Pagans probably borrowed their ancient 
' cuftom of confccrating groves to the wor- 

fhip of their various deities. That fbch 
•was the cafe with the' inhabitants of Ca* 
naarif appears abundantly from numerous 
paiTages of Scripture, in which the ten- 
dency of the Ifraelites to this mode of ido- 
latry is feverely reprobated. Tacitus men- 
tions a fimilar cuftoro as being prevalent 
among the Semnones, a tribe of the Ger- 
mans, and likewife among feveral other 
clans of the fame nation*.' We are in- 
formed by Pliny, that among the Romans, 
trees were formerly the temples of the 
Gods ; and that even in his time, accord- 
ing to the ancient rites, the iimple pea- 
fantry yet dedicated every tree, which iur- 
pafled the reft, ^ the Deity ^. 

The defcription given by Quintus Cur- 
tius of the fa!cred grove of Jupiter Ham- 
mpn is fmgularly beautiful, and almoft 
prefents tp the imagination the deep fliades 

* Tacit, de Mor. Germ. 39, 40. 

^ " Arbores fuere numinum templa, prifcoque ritu fim- 
f* plicia rura, etiam nunc, Deo prascellcntem arborein di- 
"cant." Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xii. c-i, 

and 
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and the cryftal ftrearas of EMen. ^f At chap* 
''length," fays he, " they arrived at. the iii. 

" confccrated habitation of the Deity, — «- 

*' which, incredible ^as it m^j ieem, was 
^ fituated in the midft of a vaft defert, and 
*' ihaded from the liin by fo luxuriant "a 
'* vegetation, that its beams could fcarcely 
''penetrate through the thicknefs of the 
" foliage. The groves are watered by the 
"meandering ftreams of numerous foun-? 
" tains, and a wonderful temperature of 
*' climate, refemblir^g molf of all the de-» 
" ligbtful feafon of fpring, prevails through 
" the whole year with an equal degfee of 
'• falubrity^*^ , ' 

The fame ancient mode of worfliip pre- ^ 
vailed likewife among the Celtic nations, 
and the Druidical rites were folemnized in 
myftic circles of huge rocks, concealed froixi 
the gaze of profane eyes in the deep gloon^ 
of iri^menfe fbrefts. 

Thus, even long after the time that Par 
radife was forfeited, fweet was its remem- 
brance to the fons of Adam, and delightful 
every image which could recisd it to their 
recoUeftion. The grove formed a part 

^ Quint. Curt. lib. iv. c. 7. ^ ^ 

G z equally 
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SECT, equally in their pleafures, and in their re- 
I. ligious rites ; the fage delighted to mufe 

r " ' ■ beneath its cooling ihades^ and the moft 
iblemn offices of a fplcndid, though per- 
verted worfhip were performed within its 
gloomy recefles. 

n. II. The happinefs, which mdn enjoyed 

in the garden of Eden, was probably of no 
rery long duration. He* tranigreffed the 
pofitive commandnient of God, and thus 
became utterly deprived and corrupted. 
The taint of this rafti aft of difobediencc 
derived itfelf to his remoteft pofterity, and 
the whole race of his defcendants became 
vitiated to the very heart. The unaffifted 
powers of our darkened underftandings are 
now unequal to the tafk of comprehend- 
ing divine truths ; and,' as long as we re- 
main in a ftate of nature, even the Gofpel 
itlelf is fooliflinefs to us. Spiritual myf- 
teries can only be fpiritually difcemed, and 
fpiritual difcernment can only be acquired 
by the illuminatipn of the Holy Ghoft"*. 



*» Hence the Apoftlc prays in behalf of the Ephefians, 
that God would give unto them *' the fpirit of wilHom and 
*' reyelatioa in the knowledge of him : the tyes of their vmr 
** derfianding being enlightened ^ that they might know what 
\* is the {tope of hi? cs^iifg^aTid what the riches of the glory 

<'of 
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While our intelleds are by nature thus ipi- chap. 
ritually blind, our other faculties have ex- in. 
perienced a fimilar degree of pcrverfion. 
and depravation. We have equally loft the 
deiire and the power to obey the com- 
mands erf" heaven. Our afFecftions are fet 
upon things below, not upon things above; 
and the creature is fet up as an objed: of 
worfhip; in oppofition to the Creator. Sunk 
in the deep fleep of fpiritual death, we are 
uttedyi unable of ourfelves to help our- 
ielvcs ; and the fame Almighty voice, that 
once called our material frame out of its 
original nothing, ihuft again be exerted, 
ere w6 can be roufed from our fatal le^ 
thargy. ^' We are tied and bound with 
*^ the chaii) of our fins," from which lio- 
thing but " the pitifiilneis of God's great ' 
*' mercy can loofe us/' And even when 
that is eflfe<9ted, our fpiritual ftrength is fo 



** of hi& inheritance in the iainta5 (Ephef. i. 1.7.) that they 
'' might be able to comprehend the breadth> and lengthy anj 
** depths and height/ and to i know the love of Chrifi^ which 
^••paflcthJrnowledgc." Ephef. iii. 18. 

Thus Bp. Reynolds } *' All the good we have is from 
*' Crod 5 he only mnft be fought unto for it ; we have none ♦ 
** in ourselves : I know that in me, that is in my ileih, 
''^dwelleth 00 good thing; wa can neither think, nor /peak, 
** nor do it,"* iUtTNOLPs's Works, firft Serm. on Hofea, 

<5 3 ■ •withered. 
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SECT, withered, and fo decayed, that \^e cannot 
I. advance a fingle ftep from the door of our 
■ prifon-houfe, without the conftant prevc- 

nient grace of the bleffed Spirits 

The manner, in which this miferablc 
change was cfFeded, is faid, in the Pwita- 
teuch, to have been by our firft parents 
eating of the fruit of a particular tree, in 
dired: defiance of God's exprefs prohibition. 
An evil fpirit afRimed the form of a fcr- 
pent, and inflated their minds with a proud 
defire of acquiring knowledge, fuperior to 
that with which God had endowed them. 

" An accurate inquiiy into* the natur^. of the human foul 
obliged even a Pagan Philofopher to confefs the truthof theie 
doctrines, though he vainly afcribcd to philofophy that in- 
ikience which belongs to the Spirit of grace alone. Ttw^w^ 
y»^, ti ^' «(> oi ^iXo/xa$fK> on vfctfcOsjahva avrw n)f ^^v^fftr n f i- 
^>aco^i» {an^tus AIAAE^EMENHN n rv vvfian xai.'Vfomu'^ 
K99Jviifi,$ni9yeif»yxa^9lAHnii9 ^h ioTTt^ ^t' *^fyi**f» ^o^ Tf^^' ^xoireto^ait 
ra orra, a)OM /aii avn» ^* avniq, tta» tt vaaji a/A«$i» xaX»>lot;* 
fAt9iii9, KM rti tlfyfAov nfi9 iMonirra xanhiaa, ori ^* iviSi/fuoK *nh 
'nS AN MAAIXTA ATTOS 'O AEAEMENOS HTAAHHTOP 
EIH TS^ AEAEZeAl) oirip evy Xtyw, ytyptKniHait o» ^iXo/xodftf 

nccfaiAvBureu, xm Xum Mri;^i»p«. Speaking afterwards of the 
blindnefs of the foul, he afferts, that difcafes arc not the only 
cvU confequences which refult from an indulgence of the 
paflions ,• om! o narrup fAi^iroy ti nantif tun t^tirot tri, TOTTO 
HASXEI (fcil. V ^vxn), KAI OT AOnZETAI ATTO. Vlat. 
Phad. fed. 33. 

In 
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Jh an evil hour they liftencd to the fug- chap. 
geilions of the tempter, an<J forfeited at ui/ 
once their innocence and their immor- ■ 

tality. ' ' " 

Various traditions, mbre or lejfs agreeajble 
to this account, have been preferved in the 
records of Paganifin. An idea of loft in- 
tegrity fecms to have pervaded nearly the 
^ hole ^ world, and to have infeparably min- 
gled itfelf with the religious belief of al- 
moft every people. This notion moft par- 
ticularly difplayed itfelf in a conftant dc- 
fire of appeafmg the fupreme Being, by fa- 
crificial rites and luperftitious obfervances. 
Whether wq direft opr inquiries to the 
frozen north, or to the fiiltry regions of 
the fbuth ; whether we mount upon the 
.wings of the morning, and furvey the 
mighty empires of the caft, or accompany 
' the adventurous navigator of more modem 
times to the diftant ftiores of the weftern* 
world ; the fame religious notions, and the 
fame expiatory ceremonies, will be found 
univerfally prevalent: The rude idolater of 
the recently difcovered hemifphere, and 
the poliftied votary of ancieiYt polytheifm, 
equally concur in the belief, that without 
the fliedding of blood there can be no re- 
G 4 miffion 
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SECT, miffion of fins. Nor was the Efe of Ac 
I. brute creation always deemed fufficient to 

reftiove the taint of guilt, and to avert the 

wrath of heaven. The death of a nobler 
vidim was frequently required; and the 
altars of Paganifm were bedewed with tor- 
rents of human blood. The original -dcfign 
of thefe horrible rites was well known in 
the fecluded groves of Mona ; and the 
myfterious priefthood of Britain unani- 
moufly pronounced, that, unlcfs the pel*- 
lution of our guilty race was walhed away^ 
in the life-blood of a man, the stnger of 
the immortal Gods, could never be ajp- 
peafed^. 

The univerfality of facrificial rites will 
naturally produce an inquiry into the iburce, 
from which a cuftom, fo inexplicable upon • 
any principles of mere natural realbn, could 
have been derived. And here we are invo- 
luntarily led to the firft inflitution of this 
ordinance, which is fo particularly recorded 
in Scripture. When it pleafed God to re- 
veal his gracious purpofe\of redeeming loft 

** See Gooke*8 Inquiry into thePatriatphal and Druidical 
Religion, p. 66. and Ca^far. Comment. 1. vi. c. i6. **^ Pro 
'^ vita hominis nifi vita hominis reddatur,. non poffe alite? 
" Dcoram immortalium numen placari, arbitrantur." 

mankind 
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Mankind by the blood of the Meffiah, it chap. 
wouid doubtlefs be highly expedient to iti- ^ii, 
ftitute fome vifible fign, fome external re- ■ ■ " . 
prcfentation, by which the 'myilerious fa- 
ciifice of mount Calvary might be pro- 
phetically exhibited to all the pofterity of 
Adairt* With this view, a pure and im- 
maculate ViStim, the firftling of the flock, 
was carefully felecfted ; and, after its blood 
4iad been flied, was iblemnly appointed to 
blaze upon the altar of Jehovah. When 
the firft typical facrifice was offered up, 
fire miracaloufly defcended from heaven, 
and confumed it ; and when this primitive 
ordinance was renewed under the Levi- 
tical priefthood, two circumftances are par- 
ticulatly worthy of obfervation-^/i&tf/ tie 
mSiim Jhouid be a Jirfiling'^--and that the 
dblation Jhouid he made by the infirumentaliiy 
of^fire. It is remarkable, thait both thefe 
prinaitive cuftoms havie been faithfully pre- 
ferred in the Heathen world. The Ca- 
tiaanites caufed their firft born to pafs 
through the fire, with a view of appeafing. 
^he, anger of their falfe deities ; and one of 
the kings of Moab is faid to have offered 
up his eldeft fon as a burnt offering, when 
in danger from the fupcrior prowefs of the 

• ; * pdo^ 
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SECT. EdohiitesP. Nor was the "belief, that the 
I. gods were rendered propitious by this pe- 

— ^ aA'iSLT mode of iacrifice, confined to the 

nations which wcrrf more immediately con- 
. tiguous to the territories of IfraeL We 
leairn from Homer, that a whole hecatomb 
of firfthng lambs was no uncommon of- 
fering among his countrymen^; and the 
ancient' Goths, having " laid it down 9s a 
'* principle, that the e^fioil of the bloo4 
" of animals appeafed the anger of the 
^^ Gods, and that their juftice turned afide 
" upon the vidlims thofe ftrokcs which^ 
" " were deftined for men%'* foon proceeded 
to greater lengths, and adopted the horrid 
pradice of devoting human viAims. In 
honour of the myftical number three, a 
number deemed particularly dear to heaven, 
every ninth' month witnefled the groans 
and dying ftruggles of nine unfortunate 
viiflims. The' fatal blow being ftruck, the 
lifelefs bodies were conflimed in the fa- 
cred fire, which was kept perpetually burn- 
ing ; while the blood, in fingular con- 
formity with the Levitical ordinances, Wjas 

. J? 2 Kings liii 27. 
^ Iliad. 1. iv. v^ 202. 
' Mallet's NoBth. Antiq. vol. i..c. 7.» 

fprinkled. 
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fpnnkled, partly upon the furrounding mul- chap, 
titude, partly upon the trees of the hal- 11 1. 

lowed grove, and partly upon the images — 

of their idols^ Even the remote inhabi- 
tants of America have retained fimilar cuf- 
toms, and for fimilar reafons/ It is fbme- 
where obferved by Acofta, that, in cafes of 
ficknefs, it is ufiial for a Peruvian to facri- 
fice his fbn to Virachoca, befeeching hinj 
to fpare his life, and to l?e fatisficd v^rith 
the bloo4 of his child. 

Whence then, we may alk, could ori- 
ginate 4:his univerfal pra<9:ice of devoting 
the firft born, either of man or beaft, and 
of offering it up as a burnt offering? 
Whence, but from Ibme perverted tra- 
dition refpeAing the one great facrifice 
once to be offered for the fins of all man* 
kind ? In the oblation of the firft bom, 
originally inftituted by God himfelf, and 
faithfully adljered to both by. Jew and Glen- 
tile, we behold the death of him, who was 
the firft born of his virgin mother, accu- 
rately though obfcurely exhibited. 'And in 
the conftant ufe of fire, the invariable fcrip- 
tural emblem of wrath and jcaloufy, we 

' Mallet's North. Antiq, vol. i, c. 7. ' 

view 
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SECT, view the indign?itioa of thkt God, who is 
I. a confiiming fire, averted firom our guilty 

— 1 race, and poured out upon the ininiaculate' 

head of our great Intcrceffon Had a con-- 
^oufnefs of purity reigned in the boibms 
of the ancient idolaters, it does not a^^iear^ 
why they Ihould have had more reafon to 
dread the vengeance of the Deity, than t6 
cxpcd: and to daim his favour ; yet, that 
fuch a dread did univerfally prevail, is too 
well known to require the formality of a 
laboured demonftration. It has been fup- 
pofed, and not withbut fome degree of pro- 
bability, that the ancient Druids ** bdieved 
*^ in the doctrine of the defection of the 
** human foul from a ftate of original rec- 
" titude*:'* and it is aihaally afferted to he 
the invariable belief of the Brahmins, that 
man is a fallen creature. The argument 
in both thefe cafes ' is principally drawn 
firom the fevere penitential difcipline to 
which they iiibmitted, with a view of uU 
timatdy reining their loft perfedion". 
The Hindoos! however, we are informed, 
'* have an entire PUrana on this very fub- 
** jed:; the Aory is there told in the feme 



» Maurice's Ind. Antiq. vol, vi. p. 53. * 

* Ibid. yd. V. p. 957. 

*^ man* 
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''manner/' as it is narrated by Mofes; chap. 
*' the fa6ts uniformly correfpond ; and the iii. 
^' confequences are equally tremendous*." ■' 

The fame do^rinc is inculcated by claf- 
fical mythology, in the defcription given of » 
the gradual deterioration of man during 
th^ period fubfequent to the golden age. 
^' The fecond race/* fays Hefiod, *' dread- 
*^ fully degenerated from the virtues of the 
*' firft ; they were men of violence and ra- 
** pine ; they had no delight in worlhip- 
*' ping the immortals, nor in offering up 
'^ to them thofe facrifiees w^hich duty rd- 
'^ quired 5"/* Similar to this is the doftrine 
of Scripture. By the fall, every faculty of 
man was debafed, and he loft that rehfli 
for divine communion which once was 
equally the glory, the privilege, and the . 
felicity of his nature. 

Cluverius conceives, that this dreadful 

* Matiritc's Hift. of Hind. vol. i. p. 569. 
y ABVTtpoif avrt ytvot mohv x^tfortpop ■ 
' tSftf yap arka-^aT^p ttx thjvarro 



Heiiod. Op, ct Dicn lib. i. 126^ 
event 
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SEQT* event was alluded to in the ftory of Pan- 
I. dora. " Eve was firft endowed by God 

■ " with confummate beauty and graceful- 

" nefs; but afterwards, being feduccd by 
*^ Satan, Iheperiuaded Adam, through the 
" force of her blandifhments, to violate the 
*' commandment of the Almighty. This 
" circumftance is allegorically defcribed by 
" the poets in the fable of Pandora and 
^* Prometheus. That ancient perfonage is 
" faid to have ftolen fire from heaven, and 
" to have openefl themyfterious box, which 
*^ intmdated the w^orld with fin and mi- 
" fery. Hope alone remained at the bot- 
" tom of the cafket, and that hope wa$ 
« Chrifl^" 

m. III. With refpec^ to the particular form, 

pc^^^' which the tempter afTumed when he fe- 
duccd our firfl pareuts, a traditional re- 
membrance of it has been almofl univer- 
ially preferved. Terror, in many nations, 
operated fo far as to make the ferpent an 
objed: of worfhip ; but the mythology of 
others reprcfents him as trampled beneath 
the feet of ibme mighty deliverer. 

* '' Ceterun^ nee lapfum primorum parcntum noftro- 
" rum, &c.**^ Cluver. Germ. Antiq. p. 225. 

The 
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The ftory of the garden of the Hefpe- chap. 
rides has been already noticed; it will iii. 

therefore at' prcfent be flifficient to ob- * 

, ferve, that a coin of Antoninus Pius is yet 
cjctant, which bears a fignal atteftation to 
the hiftory of the fall ; Hercules is repre- 
sented as plujcking . apples, from a tree, 
round the trulik of which a ferpent is en- 
f6lded^ 

The mythology of the .Greeks, being 
principally borrowed from more^ ancient 
nations, contained various rites, with the 
1^ original meaning of which they were to- 
tally unacquainted. Of this nature was' 
the feftival in honour of the Grecian Dio- 
nyfiis. The name of that Deity has been 
traced to the Sanfcrit word Deva-Na- 
hufha, pronounced in the popular dialed:^ 
Deo-Naulh^ and fignifying t/re God Naujb.i 
Now, if we may be allowed to derive that 
term from tt^ni Naafli, a ferpent y the im- 
port of Deo-Naulh, or Dionylus, will be 

, • Gurtler's Grig. Mundi, p. 9. The fame Author gives , 
in the preceding page a (ingufcir derivation of the Teutoric, 
and it may be added, the Englilh word, naked. *' This 
'* word," fays he, " preferves the memory of our original in- 
*' nocence, for the Hebrew. *p3 (nakee) iignifies innocent^ 
b Wilforrfs EiTay on Egj^pt, &c. in Afiat. Ref vol. iii. 
^ . > ^ the 
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SECT, the ferpent deity. The word Naga in the 
\. Sanfcrit aftually {\gniEkt% a ferpenf'y and it 
■■ approaches very nearly in found to the Pu- 

nic Nachafti tPrU, if the n be pronounced 
, as a guttural. 

That this derivation may not feem too 
fancifulj let us coniider how far the title 
of the Serpent Deity correfponds with the 
rites in honour of Dionyfus. During the 
pcripd of the Bacchanalia, his frantic vo- 
taries appeared like, perfons diftrafted, wildly 
rambling in every direftion, aij,d dad in ihe 
s Jkins of fawn?. Thefe were followed by a 
number of noble virgins, bearing golden 
bafkets filled with fruity in which, fays 
Potter, " confifled the moft myflerious part 
''of the folemnity." Iri the bafkets were 
placed Jerpents^ which fometimes crawling 
out, flruck the beholders with afionifh- 
ment. In the mean time the whole mul- 
titude joined in reiterated exclamations df 
the word Evoe*^. 



« Wilfonl's Eflay on Egypt^ he. in Afiat. Ref. vo!. ui. 

** See Potters Grec. Antiq. vol. i. p. ^383. alfo Cutlers 
Orig. Mundi, p. 9. This latter Author derives the terms 
EFVoe, Efvajmus, &c. frpm Bve ; yet, what appears to be a 
fingular overfight, he omits noticing the fcrpenis, which 
made fo confpicuous a figure in the rites of Dionyfus. 

> The 
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The whole of this remarkable feftival cjiap 
appears to be a kind of fccnical reprefenta* iii. 

tion of the fall of oiur firft parents. Ex — ■ 

eluded from Paradife, and diftrafted with 
grief, they were doomed to wander over 
the face of the earth in queft of another ' 
habitation. Like the ancient Bacchanals, 
ihcy were clad in the fkins of beafts, their 
native innocence being forfeited, ;ind the 
happinefs, which refults from a fenfe of 
friendfhip with God, being intermingled 
with guilty fear and. anxious diftruft. The ^ 
remembtance of the fatal fruit, and of the 
nialicious tempter, perpetually forced it- 
felf upon dieir minds, and, through the 
• channel, of oral tradition; was doubtless ^ 
long prefetved among their pofterity. As 
the woman firi): plucked the apples, and 
afterwards carried them to her hufband; 
when this circumftance carne to.be my^tho- 
lo^caliy reprefented, the fruit, which con- 
ftituted the naoft myfterious part of the 1 

Dionyfia, was naturally placed in the hands 
of females, and by them alone borne in 
the facred proceffion. For finiilar regions, 
the fei-pent, which took his ftation near 
the forbidden tree, and_thcre tempted the 
woman to tranlgrefs the prohibition of 
God, was, in the myftic rites of Dionyfus, 
. X07L. 1. H clofely 
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SECT, clofely conncAcd with the fruit, and car^ 
I. ried al6ng with it in the iame golden hoT- 
' kcts. LafUy, in the term Evoe, which 
rcfounded from every mouth during the 
continuance of the feftival, we may trace 
a manifeft allufion to the name of our un- 
happy parent, through whofe fiailty, iin 
and death iirft entered into the world, and 
difturbed the original harniony of univerlal 
nature*, 

Pherecydej Syrius ftyles the Prince of 
certain evil fpirits, that contended with 
Saturn, Ophioneus, or the Serpent Deity ; 
a circumftance, from w:hlch Celfus s^rgucd^ 
that the Mofaical hiftory of the fall Was 
, borrowed from Pagan traditions. He is 
however w ell; anfwered by Origen, who 
clearly ihews the great priority of the em 
<}f Mofes to that of cither Heraclitus or 
Plicrecydes^ The objedion therefore of 

« The fame idea ijiaj be found in Eufebius. Ajcw/cv 
Ma»6Knp •fyut^wh Ba«;i^M( «^o^<y^« m9l^oyMnetf ayom?* tui 

X«Xt;forr«? Elf AN ixtin}^ h' it 9 wAayi} ma^Kt^hi^gy km I ^ 

UtriMnq. EusEB. Trzcp. Evang. lib. ii. c. 3. 

f ^6c the whole paiikgc in Stffltngfleet's Orig. Sbct. 
b, iii, c^ jv 

Celfu^ 
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CcHus, when thus confuted^ allowing as CHAiP* 
he does this ftriking iimilarity, ferves only in. 
to confirm the (yftem which is here adopted, " " " 
and to eftabliih upon a iure^p bafis the au* 
thenticity of the Pentateuch, 

It IS well obferved by Bp. Stillingfleet, 
that, as Satan firft tempted Eve by a pro- 
mife of the acquifition of wifdom, fo he 
^* was always ambitious to have the world 
^^ thinl(, that the knowledge of good and 
'^ evil was to come by the ferpent ftill. 
^* Thence came the ufe cf ferpents fo much 
*' in divination ; thence ti^r\i fignifies to di- 
*^ vine, from K^TO a ferpent \ and lb among 
'^ thp Greets, oimilC^t(r%ou is taken in the 
'* lame itnit^ from oimoq, a ferpent. ^ 
'' that excellent gloffographer Hefychius; 
'* Oicovog, o<pig* tTTitMeag yuo Xsyerui eig rug 
' ftOL¥ru<x4 roDg o(pBtg 6%6*v, ou^ Koct omvong 6A£- 
i< yoy . . T hus we fee, how careful the 
*' devil was^ to advance his honour in the 
** world, under that form wherein he had 
*^ deceived mankind into ib much folly and 
*' mifery^." . ^ . . » 

According to Pierius, thfe ancients thought; 

5 StillingflefeVs Orig. Sacr.b. Ui. c. ^. 
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5ECT. that deftniAion, misfortune^ and terror^ 
.1. were fymbolically reprefented by the fcr- 

-^ — : pent. Hence, at the Delphic oracle, there 

was a ferpent which feemed to challenge 
Apollo to fingle combat^ implying, as Plur 
tarch fuppofed, that deftru<ftion is always 
adverie to health. By the fcrptnt Python, 
flain by Apollo, Ibme underftand the force 
and malignity of thofe poifonous diftem- 
pers, with which nian is frequently forced 
to ftrugglc in this ftate of mortal exig- 
ence ; while others conceive it to fignify a * 
race of demons, io whom, as Adamantius 
informs us, dragons and ferpents perform 
the part of miniftering attendants. In a 
fimilar manner, Diodorus Siculus affcrts, 
diat evil is fymbolized by a ferpent twiftcd 
in fpiral volumes**. 

^ Sec Olaus Wormiufi dc Monum. Dan. lib. y. This 
Author, among other pieces of antiquity^ mentions a re- . 
markable golden horn, in the colleftion of the Kifig of Den- 
mark, cmbellifhed with various hieroglyphics. In the firft 
circular compartment is repi^fented a naked man^ with out- 
ilretched hands jind feet, deploring, as it were, his own mi* 
fery. On both fides, he is attacked by ferpents, the poi- 
fonous teeth of which are dire6^ed againil him. On this 
hieroglyphic the Daniih Antiquarian makes the following 
remark. 

" It is impoffible to defcribe human mifery, in a more 
'^ appofitc manner, than by the foregoing emblem. On one 
'^ hand^ that old ferpent, the Deril, perpetually annoys man* 

*^kiijd. 
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The Goths, frdm whom fo many mo- chap. 
dcrn European nations arc defcended, fpeak in. 
of the ferpent, throughout the wliole of ^ 
their myjthology, in a very remarkable man- 
ner. The evil being Loke is faid to pof- 
fefs great perfonal beauty, united with a 
mailignant and inconftant nature; and is 
defcribed as iiirpaffing -all creatures in the 
depth of his cunning, and the artfulneis of . 
his perfidy. Two of his*^ children, born' 
from a demon ftyled The Meflenger#of ill> 
are Deaths and' an immenfe Serpent. '^The 
** univerfal father difpatched certain of the 
^' Gods to bring thofe children to him* 
^' When they were come, he threw the 
^* ferpent down to the bottom of the ocean* 

'^ kind, by infpiring evil thoughts, by inciting to wicked ac- 
'f tians, and by bringing both foul and body into thOi^eateft - 
" danger. On the other hand, the ferpentine race of cor- 
*' poreal enemies threatens the perfecuting fword, and the 
'* empoifoned chalice. Thus befet on all fides, the tin^aappy 
'f figure, which is here reprefented, cannot refrain from im- 
" ploring aflillance, and from fhewing his diftrefs by every 
''cisternal a6lion. — I think, therefore, that by ferpents at- 
'^ tackipg an unarmed man, is indicated the miferable con- 
" dition of mortality." 

A print of the horn accompanies, the defcription of it> 
which is*given,by Olaus Wormius 5 and, in point of ariti,-? 

■Equity, it is fuppofed, by the fame Author, to be prior to the 
Jntrodu£tion of Chriftianity into Denmark. 

. i Or Hela. 

\ H3 ' "BMt 
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SECT. '^ But there the monfter waxed fo large, 
I. ". that he wound himfelf around t]\t VfhoLc 

* ■ '■■ " globe of the earth. Death, meanwhile, 
" was precipitated into hell — Here flic 
'' porfcffes vaft apartmetits, ftronglj built, 
" and fenced with grates of iron. Her ^ 
^' hall is Grief; her table. Famine; Hun- 
*' ger, her knife; Delay, her fervant; Faifit- 
*' nefs, her porch ; Sickneis and Paiuj her 
'^ bed ; and her tent, Curfing and Howl- 
'' ing\ 

In this horribly fublime dcfcription, it is 
impoflible to avoid recognifing an evident 
tradition of that evil being, who firft 
brought mifery and deftrudion into thc^ 
world. Loke appears to be a pcrfonifi- 
cation of pride; he is repreiented a^ a 
haughty oppofer of the will of heaven, and 
copfequently, in the language of allegory, 
is laid, with great propriety, to be the fa- 
ther of the infernal ferpcnt, and of death : 
for pride reduced the once exalted arch- 
angel to his prefent condition, and was the. 
primary caufe of death, both temporal and 
eternal The ferpent is caft down to the 
bottom of the ocean, but he foon ^icom* 
pafles the whole world with his enormbus 

* Edda> Fab. xvi. * 

volurai^s^ 
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valumes. Language cannot better ddfcribc chap. 
the fall of the apoftate angel, and his uni- iii. 

verfal dpininion over man in his ^natural • 

ftate, than this emblematical account. Laft- 
ly, death is caft into heU, that abode of 
mifery and defpair, into which all the pol- 
luted race of Adam were inevitably falling, 
when a gracious mediator interpoied be^ 
tweeii God and man. 

A belief, that the place, of punilbment 
is full of ferpcnts, equally pervades the Go- 
thic, the Pcrfian,.and the Hindoo mytho-^ 
logics; nor is it ealy to fay, whence this 
coincidence, I'cfpeifling that particular mode 
of tortwe more than any. other, could have 
arifen, except from fome univerfal, muti- 
lated tradition^ that '^ the dragon, that old 
'^ ferpcnt, which is the devil and Satan,'* 
had been caft into the lake of fire and 
brimftone. 

'* There is an abode, remote from the 
** liin," fays the Author of the Volufpa/ 
*^ the gates of which face the north ; an 
" inceiTant Ihower of poifon ftreams into , 
♦* it through 2l thoufand openings, and it is 
'* entirely compofed of the bodies of fer- 
^' pents. Through ttie niidft of it flow 
H 4 . . '' dark 
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SECT. ^' dark torrents, in which arc plunged th^ 
I. ^' perjured, the aflaffin, and the feduccr, 

■ " A black-winged dragon flies iticeflantly 

"around, and devours the bodies of the 
" wretched, who are there imprifoncd^'* 

In a iimilar manner, the Perfians fbp- 
pofcd the place of torment to be a dark 
and bottomlefs pit, full of fcorpions and 
ferpcnts, which gnaw and fting the feet of 
the damned. Through it ' flows a dark 
and fetid flrcam, black as pitch, and cold 
as fnow, in which the fouls of the wicked 
#re plunged^. .. 

The notions of the Hindoos are cvi- 



' Mallet's North. Ant. vol. i. p. ii(5. 

"» '^ Et tale3 iiint, qu?B iri lihto Erjiayirlph-nima enu- 
*^ Aierantur poenae d^mnatls irrogaiidae. Il?f ^nim, in ca- 
^' pitfi de Statu Gehennae, dicit Sorfifli' et Adur-Jezad ci 
" raonftrafle fupplicia poccatorum, eumque deduxifle ad ri- 
'' pam nigri foetcntis fluvii (cujus aqua ut pix, et frigida 
" ut nix) in qu^m prpjefla funt nuferorum aniroae plo- 
'' rantes et deplorabiles, D^inde vifaB'fujttt aliaeanimae in 
^ barathro tenebricofo, ex quo erumpebat fumus, et in quo 
" erant -fcorpiones et fcrpentes et fanguifugae pedes mor- 
" dcntes, et diaboli peccatorum anhnks jadtantes, eafque 
""^pungentcs, et lacerantep, et vulnerante^, el moidentos, jet 
'^ rodenies, ut canes rodunt ofla. In alio angulo erat anima 
" capite humano et corpore ferpentis, &c." Hyde de Relig. 
Vet. Perf. c. xxxiii. ' ' 

dently 
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dently derived from the fame fource. In cha^v 
their mythology, ♦* the king of the evil in, 

** affoors, or demons, is called the king of • 

*' ferpents, of which poifbnous reptiles, 
*^ folded together in horrible contortions, 
" their hell, or Naraka, is formed"/* 

IV. Nearly conne<fted, in many inftances, ^ w. 
with thefe traditional accounts of the fer- of ac pm- 
pent, are thofe of fome mighty deliverer, fiah. 
£)me powerful deity, who was defined to 
bruiiCb the head of that poifonous reptile. 

In the Gothic mythology, Thor is re- 
prciented as the firfl: born of the fupreme 
God, and is flyled in the Edda, the eldeft 
of ions; he was efteemed *' a middle di- 
" vinity, a mediator between God and 
'^ matt®.'* With regard to his a6lions, he 
is faid to have wreftled with death, and, in 
the ftruggle, to have been brought upon 
one kneeP; to have bruifed the head of the 
great ferpent with his mace^; and, in his 
final engagement with that mohfter, to 
have beat him to the earth and flain him- 

" Maurice's Hift. of Hind. vol. i^p, ^6g. 

^ Edda, Fab. xi. in the notes. 

P Ibid. Fab. xxv. 

9 Ibid, Fab, xxvii. ' 

This 
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SECT. This vidoryr' however i& not obtained but 
I. at the expence of hi$ own life. *' Recoil- 

■ ■ " ing back nine ftcps, he falls dead upoit 

"the fpot, fuffocated with the floods <^ 
*^ venonj, which the fcrpent vomits forth 
*' upon him '." 

The refemblance between this tradition, 
and the original promife> that the feed oC 
the woman fhould bmife the ferpent*s head, 
but that the ferpent fhould bruife his heel^ 
is fuificiently obvious ; to enter intp a niorc. 
minute comparifbn is unneceflafyt 

Much the iame notion, we are informed, 
^s prevalent in the mythology, of the Hin- 
doos* Two iculptured figures are yet ex- 
tant In one of their oldeft Pagodas,^ the 
/ former of which -reprefents Chre6fhna, an 
incarnation of their mediatorial God Vifh<- 
nut trampling on the crujhei head of the. 
fcrpent; while in the 'latter it is fecn en- 
circling the Deity in its folds, and biting 
bis heel\ 

A tradition of a fimilar nature appears 

' EdcT^, Fab. xxxii. 

■ Maurice s Hift. of Hindoftan, vol. ii. p. 29a. 

to 
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to have been familiar to the Chinefe, chaf« 
though; like Virgil in his PoUio, they mif- m* 

applied, it to the t^ign of one of their {o^ — « 

vereigns. " At that time," fays' a Chinefe 
Hillorian, *^ a celeftial fpirit, paffing about 
** in all dired:ions, gradually introduced d^ 
^^ vilization, and Ibftened the native fero- 
^' city of man. This was efiedcd the mote, 
^' eafily, fince the great dragon, which dit- 
^' turbed the whole world, by confounding 
" heaven and earth together, had been ilain« 
*^ Fof after his deftru<ftion, matters wer^ 
*5 arranged, each according to its own prcH 
per rank and dignityS" 



«\ 



Ih ihprt, whether we confiilt; the reIi-» 
gion of the Greeks, the Goths, pr tho 
Hindoos, we every where meet with a fort 
of mediatorial deity, engaged in combat 
with an envenomed ferpent. Hercules and 
Apollo, Thor and Creelhna, feem all to be 
the fame mythological perfonage; all to 

' '^ De hujus duGis aevo ita Sineniis hifioricus lo^uitun 
'\ Tunc tcmporis coeleftis fpiritus ubique diicurrens, paula- 
^< tinii nrbarios mores induxit, et abfcyie liiagno labors mat* 
** tales^ alioqui diiciplios dpaces, ad humanitatem infbr* 
" mavit 5 praecipue magno illo dracone occifo, qui muh* 
** dum omnem turbavit^ caelum terrae mifcendo. £o enim 
'< perarapto, fuUm ns quaeque gradum* et dignitatem ob« 
« tinuit." MAkxiNii Hift. Sin. p, i6. 

be 
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SECT, be corruptions of the grand prinieval dc-^ 
1, claration, *' that the feed of the woman 
^ ^ '^ Ihould bruife the head of the ferpent/* 



A few of tho(e traditions of the pro- 
mifed Saviour, which are unconneAed with, 
the hiftory of the ferpent, Ihall now bCy 
taken into confideration^ ^ 

It is laid, that Zeradulht, or Zoroaftcr, 
predicted, in the Zendavefta, that m the 
latter days would appear a man called 
Oflianderbegha, who was deftined to blelS 
the eahh by th,e introduction of juftice 
and religion. That, in his time, would 
Kkcwife appear a maKgnant demon, who 
would oppofe his plans, and trouble his 
empire, for the fpace of twenty * years. 
That, afterwards, Oliderbeghi would revive 
the praftice" of juftice, put an ,end to in- 
juries; and reeftablifti fuch cuftoms as are 
immutable in their nature. That kings 
Ihould be obedient to him, and advance 
his affairs ; that the caufc of true religion 
fliould flourifh ; that peace and tranquillity 
Ihould prevail ; and difcord and troublo 
ceafe^ . ^ 

* « See the priginal of this predi6liQn in Hyde de Helig. 
Vet. Peicf. c. xxxi. 

From 
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From whatever fource this fingular opi- cha?, 
ttion may have originated, the Chriftian is in, 

led allmofl: involuntarily to compare the t ?^ 

manifeftation of Olhanderbcghaj with the 
firft advent of the Meffiah ; and the ap- 
pearance of Ofiderbegha, with that awful 
day, when the vidorious Son of God Ihall 
dtfccnd from heaven with a, fhout, and 
com'mence his triumphant reign of a thou- 
fand years upon earth. It may perhaps be 
too preiumptuous to alTert, that Zeraduiht 
w^as divinely infpired,. when .he delivered 
this remarVable prediction ; yet, even if 
fuch*a fuppofition flioutd be adopted, it 
will iM>t be totally devoid of precedent in 
the iacred volume. The prophecies of Ba- 
laam yet ftand upon record, and prove in- 
dilputably, that the Almighty wa3 fbme- 
times pleafed to make even Pagan feers 
fubfervient to his purpofes, and to ufe 
them as inftruments of reyealing his coun- 
sels to mankind. 

According to Abulpharagius, the Perfiap 
Legiflator wrote of the advent; of the Mef-^ 
fiah, in terms even ^ more exprefs, than 
thofe contained in the foregoing prediftion, 
^' Zeraduihtj" fays he, '' the preceptor of 
^' the Magi, taught the Perfians concerning 

^* the 
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ft£CT. ^* the manifeftation of ChnA, and ord^ed 
I* '^ them to bring gifts to him, in token of 
— — ^* their reverence and fubmiilion. He dc- 
^ clared, that in the latter days a pure vir- 
*' gin would conceive ; and that, as foon 
•^ as the child v^as bom, a ftar would ap^ 
** pear, blazing even at noon day with ijn* 
^ diminiflied luftre. You, my Ions/' ex* 
tdaims the venerable feer, '^ will perceive 
** its rifing, before aiiy other nation. As 
•* ibon, therefore, as you (hall behold the 
I ** ftar, follow it whitherfoever it IhaH tead 
** you ; and adore that myfterious child, 
•* offering your gifts to him with the pro- 
^ foundeft humility. He is the Almighty 
^ Word, which created the- heavens^.'* 

Thene is a circumftance, related by Mar- 
. tinius in his Hiftory of China, which, if 
authentfc; ferves trf (hew, that Confucius^ 
Ac Lawgiver of that immenfe Mapirc, 
had preferved fome remains of the ancient 
belief in the dodrine of a promifed Sa- 
viour. Martinius averts, that a Ghihefe 
Philolbpher, who had embraced Chrifti- 
«nity, pointed out to him the laft Sentence 
of the book of Chuncieu, written by Con* 

* Cited by Hyde dc Rclig. Vet. Perf. c xxxi. 

fucius ; 



1 
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Ibcius ; from which it appeared, that h^ cHAf * 
had not only forefeen the incarnation of iii^ 

the Meffiah, but had mentioned even the 

very year in the Chinefe <ydc, when^that 

event was to take place. In the thirty*- 

ninth year of the emperor Lu, the huntf- 

men of that Prince killed, without the 

wej/lern gate of the city, a very fcarcc ani- 

inal, known to the Chinefe by the name 

of Kiiin. A conftant report, had always 

|3revailcd, that, as fbon as that animal madt ^ 

its appearance, a hero of great ian<^ity 

would fucceed it, who fliould bring glaxl i 

tidings of great joy to all' nations. Confu- : 

cius having learned thcfe circumftanccs,. I 

Ihed a profufion of tears, and, with a deep j 

figh, exclaimed. Already docs my doArinc 

approach towards iti termination, and will 

loon be finally diffolvcd. ^ After this, ht 

wrote nothing more, and even left a work - 

unfinifhed, declaring, that his rule of docv 

trine was at an end, and muft fpeedily give ^ 

place to that of a true Legiflator, who 

would caufe wars and tumults to ceafe, 

and to whom all the different feds of phi- 

ipfophers muft yield* 

It is worthy of obfervation, that this ani- 
ipfil is defcribed by the Chinefe, as being 
. of 
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SECT, of isi remarkably mild and placid difpofitioH, 
I. infomuch that it hurts no pcrlbn, not even 

thofe who attempt to put it to death. 

And it is yet more fcmkfkable, that the 
two words, by which we exprefs the idea 
of the Lami of Go J, are faid t6 be equif 
yalent to the Chinefe te;rm Ki/in^ With 
, regard to the year, in which our Saviour 
. was born, the converted Philofopher, Wom 
whom Martinius received this account, 
conjcAured, that it was known to Con- 
fucius, from the following circumftance. 
The Chinefe charaAefs and nanie of the 
year, in which the animal was llain, ex- 
adlly correspond with their cyclical defig- 
' nation of that, in which the birth of Chrift 
took place. In other" word^, the Chineft 

' reckoning by cycles, and calling each year 

in a cycle by a different name, the Kilin 
was flain, and our Saviour bom, in the 
correfponding years of two fucceffive cy- 
cles. He added, that Confucius vvept, from 
an emotion of exceffive joy, becaufe he 
conceived, that the advent of the moft 
Holy One was" prefigured by this circum- 
ftance. Laftly, from the death of that 
myfterious animal^ he might perhapis have 
conjedured the filfferings of the Mef- 
fiah ; w^ho was led like a. lamb to the 

flaughter;^ 
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ilaughter, through the, wefiern gate of Je^ chap; 
rufalcm^ in. 



Confucius is laid to have ufed thefe 
words, S/ faniy Ten Xim gin. The Holy 
Man cxifts in the weft. But whether by 
this expreliion he alluded to Chrift, or to 
the High-Prieft of the Jews only, is per* 
haps a jpiatter of doubt. Hyde adopts the 
latter opinioil, and adds, that, about fixty-^ 
five years after the birth of our Saviour, 
the then Emperor of China, induced partly 
by the words of Confucius, and partly by 
an apparition which he faw in a dream, 
a6kually fent ambafladocs into the weft, to 
inquire after that holy pcrfbn, and the holy 
law which he promulged. They advanced 
as far as an iiland in the Red Sea; but not 
venturing to proceed any further, they re- 
turned, and thus left the matter unde-* 
cided^. 

I do not here infift upon the univerlal 
periiiafion, which prevailed at the time of 



y *' Unu;n tamen omittere non debeo, qupd mihi philo- 
^ fbphus quidam Siirenfis^ et ille Chriftianus &c."'MARTiir, 
Hift. Sin. p. 149. 

* Du Halde s China, vol, iii. p. 5 j/and Hyde de Relig. 
Vet. Pcrf. c. xxxi. 

VOL. I. ' I the 
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^ECT, the birth of Chrift, that a perfon was then 
I, about to make his appearance in Judca, 

-' ' '■ who Ihould obtain the fovereignty of the 
whole world. This notion may be ac- 
counted for, without fuppofing that . any 
particular original tradition was extant. The 
Jews had been lately conquered by the 
Romans, and numbers of them were fpread 
through different parts of the empiVe; fo 
that their hopes of the fpeedy manifeflation 
of fome powerful deliverer- might eafily 
. have tranfpired. Add to this the exiftcnce 
of the Septuagint tranflation, which w^as 
probably in the hands of many of the cu- 
rious, and it will not be difficult to con- 
ceive, how fuch a belief became fo pre- 
valent*. 



V. V. When the innocence of our firft pa- 

Cam and , * 

Abel. rents was forfeited, and fm entered into 



* On this ground, I have omitted noticing the cofmo- 
goily of Ovid, and a cofTefponding palTage in the fixth Ec- 
logue of Virgil, when treating of the Pagin accounts of the 
creation ; and, for a fimilar reafon, I have forborne to cite, 
in the prefent difquifition, the Pollio of the latter Poet. 
That beautiful compofition, and the whole cofmogon/ of 
Ovid, bear fuch a minute refemblance to the page of Scrip- 
ture, that one cannot avoid fufpedling the acquaintance of 
the Roman poets with the facred writings. 

the 
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the world, the evil propcnfities of a cor- chap. 
rupt nature fbon began to difplay them- 11 1. 

.fel^es. A carelefs negleft of the divine 

ordinances on the part of one of the fons 
of Adam^, and a devout obfervance of 
them by the other, procured for Abd a 
mark of God's ^favour, which was denied 
to :<^ain. Jealoufy and envy immcfdiately 
took pofleffion of his foul ; hatred and ma- 
lice followed ; and murder, even the mur- * 
der of a brother, was the refult of. thefc 
baneful and diabolical pallions. 

In Sanchoniatho's Phenician hiftory, it 
is laid, that the two firft mortals were Pro- 
togonus and Eon, and that "the latter, of 
thefe found out the way of taking food 
from trees^ Their immediate defcendants 
were Genus and Genea, a male and a fe- 
male, who firft began to Worfhip the fun, 
deeming that bright luminary the only 
Lord of heaven^: By Genus, Bp. Cum- 
berland underftands Cain, and by Genea, 

^ Vide infra, b. iu le<5l. ii. c. 2. 

^ Since the laUer of thefe peribns is fo particularly men- 
tioned as having, firft plucked fruit from trees, Sanchpniatho 
may perhaps oblcurely allude to the tranfgreffion of our firft 
mother. 

^ Cumberland's Sanchoniatho, p. 23», .- 
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SECT, his conlbtt- In defence of this luppofitionV 
I. he gives fcvcral reafons; the principal a£ 

^ which are, the coincidence of the refped* 

ivc places' of Cain and Oenus in the tufole 
of defccnt, Cain being the fon of Adam^ 
and Genus of Protagonus ; and the ^^iimi'- 
larity of their narnes> Genus, with the 
Greek termination being dropped, and the 
G being pronounced hard, approaching very 
near in point of found to the Hebrew 
Cain*^, Sanchoniatho does not notice eitker 
Abel, or the line of Seth ; Moies, on the 
contrary, dwells more particularly on that 
' branch, as. from it was defcended Noah, 
the iecohd parent of mankind. 

It is a remarkable circumAailce> that thd 
Iroquois, a favage nation of America, ihould 
have accurately preferred a tradition of the 
event now under confidcration. They be- 
lieve, that the firfl womaa was feduoed 
from her obedience to God, and, in confe-^ 
quence of it, was banifhed from heaven^ 
. She afterward^ bore two fons ; one of thefe, 
having armed himfclf with an offenfive 
weapon, attacked and flew the other, whp 
was unable to refift his fupcrior force. 

< Ciiinbei^land*3 Sanchoniatho, p, ^ip, ' t 

Other 
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Other children afterwards fprang from the chap. 
f*me woman, who were the anceftors of iii. 
all mankind^ -; 

In the lyftem of the Hindoos, the firft 
Menu is furnamed* Swayambhuva, or Son 
of the Self-exiftent ; and it 13 fuppofed, that , 
hy him the inftidzte^ of religious and civil 
duties were deliviercd to mankind. By his 
yi^^ Satarupa l^e had two fbns, who. were 
pgrticixlarly dijiingmjhed, and three daugh- , 
ters. We arc not however told in what 
reipCift they were thus Miftinguiftied, ex- 
cepting only, that the Deity is faid tp have 
defcended from heaven, to be prc/ent at a 
facrifice which was then ofiered up. The 
ftri<St analogy between this part of the tra- 
dition, and the facrifice which is mentioned 
by Moles as the caufe of the wrath of 
Cain, almoft induces one to imagine, that 
this very defcent of God, upon the burnt 
offering of the Ions of Swayambhuva, was 
th? caufe of the two brothers being thus 
d^inguijbed\ , . 

', Moeurs des Sauvages, torn. i. p 43. cited by Banler. 

8 Sir Wm. Jones on the Chrcmol. of the Hind, in Afiat. 
Ref. vol. ii. 

Baxter conje,6lure8, tl^at the name of the Patriarch Enoch, 
the.feTcnth from Adam, was known to the ancient Phry- 

I 3 gians. 
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SECT. VI. The longevity of the ancient Pa- 

I. triarchs is mentioned' by a variety of au- 

■ thors. Several of thefe, whofe writings 

Longevity are now no longer extant, are referred to 

pi^c^ by Jofephus. He firft mentions, on the 

authority of Moles, the great age to which 

men formerly attained, and tl^en adds, ^ ■ All 

" thofe perfons, whether Greeks or Barba- 

*^ rians, who have written , on the lubjeft 

*^ of antiquity, agree with me in this point. 

'^ For Manetho, who wrpte an account of 

*' the Egyptians, and Berolus, who com- 

*^ piled a narrative of the affairs of Chal- 

^* dea, and Mochus'i and Heftieus, and Je- 

^' rome the Egyptiab, who/ were the au- 

, ^^ thors of different hiftories of Phenicia, 

^^ ali thefe be^r teftimoriy to |ny veracity. 



gians, and by thenl co^nmunicated to the Greeks. '^ Quis 
'* nefcit Enocham Hebraeis dici Chanoch ? Hujus etiam me* 
'^ moria dur^fte vldptur et appd antiqi^os Phrygaa j ficuti et 
'^ in Grae90 proverbio, T» Kawaxw, de omiiiuni vetuftiflimis, 
*^ De Cannaci autem ita Zenohius in Epitome Proverbio- 
'/ rum, Tarraei atque Didymi vetuftoninv. grammaticorum. 
" K«w«xw yet^ symro ^^vyu9 i3^<r»^jt*<, ug f ijo-«» 'jE/j/xoyewss «* 
" To»f ^fvytotq, wfo rm AtVKoXiuf^ Xp*'"^* ^f «rpo«»3W^ row fj,sX^ 
" Xonei if..eiTaiCh.vai/.Qf ffvtayayuw me^na^ fi»f *Tfl^ ftpe^ fjura ^qLKfvw 

'[ Credibile ell igitur, et in ore Pfciygum foilTe Enochi Nae- 
" nias, cum gens ifta fit omnium vctuftiiTima." Arcbaeologia, 
vol. i, p. 207. 

^^Hefiod 
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*' Hefiod likcwife, and Hecateus, and Hel- chap* 
*' lanicus, and Acufilaus, and Ephorus, arid iii. 
" Ni'colaus, relate, that the ancients' lived '*" 

^' a thoufand years**,'* 

The paffage of Hefiod, alluded to by 
Jofephus, appears to be one in his Works 
.and Days, in which he defcribes rrien, dur- 
ing the primitive ages of the world, as ^ 
being only infants, at the age of a hundred 
years*. 

An ancient Gentile tradition of a fimilar 
nature is mentioned by the Roman Poet ; 
, ^^ After lapetus had brought down fire from 
^^ thd celeftial manfions, wafting atrophy 
*^ and a ghaftly brood of fevers hovered 
'^ over the earth ; and death, though even- 
^' tually neceflaryj yet once far, removed, ^ 
" nqw quickened his footfteps^." 

According to Couplet, the Chinefe have 
J>recifely the fame idea of the longevity of 
the Patriarchs, who flourilhed previous to 

^ Jofeph. Antiq. Jud. lib. i. c. 5; 

^ A?a' I}(«i^tov \kif «raeK ercix, met^x (MiTB^i xthy^ 

Hesiod. Op. et Dicr. 1. 130- 
. * Hon Carm. lib. i. Od. 3, ^ , 

14 • the 
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SECT. • the deluge: Some of thcfe they fuppoie 
I. to have attained to the age even of eight 

•^'— or ten thoufand years ; a period far furpafT* 
ing that which Scripture affigns to the 
lives of the antediluvians. It is, however, 
irioft probable, that the years here men- 
tioned were only lunar ones; in which 
cafe^ the two computations ^ill coindde 
with a liifEcient degree of accuracy, to 
ihew whence the Chinefe received their 
tradition. Relying upon this article of his 
national belief, the Emperor Hoam-Ti, In 
a medical book of which he was the au- 
thor, propofes an inquiry into the caufe, 
why the ancients attained to fo advanced 
an age, compared with that of the mo- 
derns ^ ^ 

It may here be oblerved, that we can- 
not, vvith any degree of confiftency, fup- 
p6fe the Mofaical years to be lunar ones ; 
for in that cafe, thofe, who attained to the 
.greateji age, will fall coniiderably fliort of 
what many even in our own days have 
reached. Nor will it be very eafy, if the 
computation be made by j^ears of fuch a 
defcription, to point out the particular pe- 

' Couplet Prcf. ad .Chronol. Sin. 

riod, 
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nod, when that mode of reckoning is to chaf. 
C0afe» The ages of the Patriarchs arc re- . iji. 

gularly enumerated, even beyond the days ■ ■ 

of Jacob ; ar^d, if lunar years be ftill ufed# 
the abfurdity will be evident. In that 
cafe, the old age of Abraham, when his 
ion was bom by a fpecial intervention ojf 
heaven, will amount to fomething more 
than eight iblar years. 

VII. The exiftcnce of giants feemsgallb to vit 
have been well known to profane authors^ 
Sanchoniatho mentions, that from Genos^ 
or Cain, were defcenxied " fons of vaft 
*^ hulk and height, whofe names were given 
*^ to the naoun tains on which they ijrft 
" feized™." They are further faid to have 
Sprung up during an era of univerfal cor- 
niption^ and Ihamcleis depravity". Thus 
likewife Hefiod defcribes the race of men, 
who lived during the brazen age, as fierce, 
flrong, wulike, and iniulting ; their hearb 
were *of adamant; their corporeal power 
kftmenfe; and their nervous arms, firmly 
knit to their broad Ihoulders, were irre- 
fiftible^ 



™ Cumberbnd'd Sanchoniatho, p? 24. 
« Ibid. 



V 
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SECT. ' The traditions rcfpeAing the attempt of 
u . the giants to fcalc heaven, which make fo 

■ ' confpicuous a figure in the writings of the 
poets, have been thought to allude, perhaps 
too exclufively, to the hiftory of BabeL . 
That feme of thefe traditions have an imr 
mediate reference to the overthrow of the 
Tower, is an undoubted truth ; but that 
they all defcribc the fame event, is an af- 
fertion which ought not to be too haftily 
, admitted* The ancient mythologifts, in 
faft, fpeak almoft unaninloufly of tbree 
different and diftinft wars, which took 
place between the giants and the immor- 
tals. In the firft, Cottus, Briareus, and 
Gyas were concerned ; in the fecond, the 
Titans ; and in the third, Otus and Ephi- 
altes. With this lawlefe pair, Typhoeus, a 
terrific demon mentioned by Heiiod, ap- 
pears, from the place which he occupies in 
the Theogony, to be clofely conneAed; 
and like them to allude to the events, 
which happened in the plains of Shinar. 
But as for the two preceding wars of the 

AwAaro** fxsyaXio oi £in, tun xti^is aaic^ok 
£| uy^uy tirifvKov tin rtiat^iS ^cXf sircrir. 

HKfiioD. Op. et Dicr. J. *44. 

giants. 
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giants, there is a iingle circuiiiftancc, which chap. 
proves decidedly, that they cannot bear any iii. 

relation to the overthrow of Babel. Ovid, — ' 

who has clofely copied his predeceflbr He- 
iiod in his account of the four ages, places 
the impious race, which warred againft the' 
Omnipotence of heaven, in a period, not 
fubfequent, but previous to the deluge^. The 
fame obfervation n^ay be extended to the 
treatife of Apdllodorus, as Ihall* be Ihewn 
at large hereafter, when the fubverfion of 
Babel is more particularly conlidered. It 
•will follow, therefore, that the two firft 
wars of the giants cannot have any con- 
nexion with the hiftory of the Guthitcs, 
although by the poets they may have been^ 
frequently confounded with it. They were 
both carried on before the epoch of the 
flood ; and confequently th^ muft relate 
to the events of an era prior to that awful 
x:ataftrophe. ' 

P ^^ Neve foret terns fecurior arduiis aether j 
'*' AfFc6lafle ferunt regnum coelcfte Gigantas, 
^* Altaque congeftos ftruxifle ad ildera montes." 

Metam. lib. i. 1. iji. 
*' Poena placet diverf^ f genus piortale fub undis 
" Perdere, et ex opini nimbos demittcre coelo." 

Ibid. lib. i. lib. 26c, 

Jofe- 
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5tCT« Jofcphus, in fomc meafuret adopts the 
I. jame bypotheiis as that which b here ad- 

- vajiced. ^ The angels of God," fays he^ 

*' cohabiting with women, begot a race 
" prone to commit injuftice, defpifers of 
** that which is good, and inflated with a 
** yain confidence in their ftiperior ftrength- 
" The fame actions are ascribed to them, 
** as the Greeks fuppofe to have b?cn at- 
** tempted by the giants^/' Cedrenus, who, 
much more reaibnably than Jofephus, fbp- 
pofes that this generation fprung from an 
mtercourfe between the. fons of Scth and 
the daughters of Cain» afferts, though it 
does nbt appear from what authority, that 
God dcftroyed many of them with fiery 
globes and thunderbolts ; and finding that 
the reft remained incorrigible, fwept them 
away at length with the waters of the de- 
luge ^ This account iinguldrly agrees with 

nuTKf 9ekh^a^, tteu ^arro^ vvt^vreti KoKtt, h» tdv iin tii ivpofiu 
mivntBvnt' ofJiAta yuf To»ff 'Jen yty»nu9 nroXfMia^cu VTOfbiroi^ 
o^**EX^jjF»^F>xA» wT«3]paKr«^w«pflfci*^o»J«i. JoS£PH. Antxq. Jlid. 
lib. I.e. 3. 

' TfiTVf en 0X179; fitf fffxi^MS wft^, «ito«. xi^avMK HgawSw i 

•pSjjToi/f tmiAtPotruf, iiaraxXva'fAu futra^ ravr» rwt vanaq i|a- 
M?itf^» h 9fo^ Cedr. Hift. Comp. p. 10. 

thofe 
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thoib profane traditions which have been chap; 
adduced, and may tend to Ihcw, that many iii^ 

of the Heathen fables probably refer rather •— • 

to the antediluvian ^iaiits, than to t\kt dif- 
periion at BabeL 

'VIIL I Ihall conclude this difquifition, vlvl 
with noticing another coincidence, which general 
exifts between the Pentateuch and fev^tai ^^Ioa 
records of profane antiquity. The number ^°*^ 
of generations between the creation and 
the dehige, including Adam and Noah, in 
whofe days the old world was deftroyed, 
mtilbunt^ iti the Moiaical narrsntive, prc«> 
cifely to t^n. In a fimilar manner San-* 
cfaonintho^ thou^ he makes no mention 
of the iSoody and though he appears to give 
the defcent of Cain rather than that of 
Srth, ftill ^enumerates ten primary gene- 
rations*. 

The Chaldee account, given by Alex- 
ander PcJyhiftor, Abydcnus, and Bcroiiis, 
is yet more decillve and fatisfadory. Thefe 
ancient authors all agree in reckoning teii 
defcents from Alorus to Xifuthrus, in whole 
tome the deluge took place ; arid who con- 

•Curabcrlaad'd SartchoB, p. 41 /and Tabic acjjoinlag. 

I ' . fequentiy. 
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SECT* icquently, for that reafon, as well as from 
I. . a variety of corrcfponding circumftanccs, 
• which Ihall hereafter be tioticcd, muft be 

the fame perfon as the patriarch Noah^ 

The antediluvian hiftory of the Hindoos, 
. ' as it has been well obferved, appears to be 
divided into feveral detached portions un- 
conn«<9:ed with each other, owing to the 
different points of view in which they con- 
fidered that early period. Yet, in the midft 
of this confufion, the number te^. again 
niakes its appearance. Ten children of 
Brahmah are faid to have been: cgntempo^ 
rarks previous to the erar of the deluged 
^ This contradiAion to the Scripture ac- 
county however, is mor^ appareat than 

' Ey Ts} hwifct (^xann o Uo^bXra^.A^i^f^) ref hnot B»^ 
cikti^ T(D» ^^>,huuf — lui TH Koi,Tct}iXva-fA;ti, ^syE* yap o emrpf AXf|- 
af^fof, u^ etvo riif yfocfm ruv XoK^atuv av^iq mapooMTUfP eivo it-* 
vara paciXtu^ Ap^ara itri tov hitayov Xe^o^cvoit eraf axnrohi Sic^' 
Sp«r ovruq. X* T. X* SyNCfeLLi Chfonog* p. 30* 

Xtffov^p^t in% rovToti' ui tqv( vrana^ £»•«» ^avhktiq hxa. Ibid. 

p- 38. 

- ' Tayra fiiv Brpworoj Irw^jjfre «r^ft?To»~y8«<7§«i PaaiXten 'AXu^9 
— Hto-KSfojr fiaa-iKivffak crapovq oxTuxai^Ka tm 'pfif/rw roKfti^^ 
HaraxXvo'fAov^pno't .ysys ^wjc^at, <v? y»»£ffS«* ©/aoo ^arroi- fiaai^i^ 
hxa. Ibid. p. 39. s , 

" Wilford on the Chroriology of the Hindoos, in Afiat. 
Ref. vol. v^ . , 

real. 
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real, and may be reconcUod to it/ withbut chap> 
any very grQat difficulty. Let any perfon iji* 
examine the Mofaical chronology, and he ■ t ^ ■ ■^ ■ * ' 
will find, that the longevity of the- Patri- 
archs vv^as fi^ch as to caufe nearly the whole, 
of the ten antediluvian generations, to be, 
contemporary with each .other, during at 
leaft fome portion of their lives. The fijp- 
pofition will appear in a yet nK>re ftriking 
light, if the computation of the, Samaritan 
Pentateuch be confiilted.. According to 
the chronology of that venerable relic of 
antiquity, the w&ok^ of the tea^geiifiratioris 
were contemporary ; Adam haying lived a 
confiderable Ipace of time aft^r, the f birth 
of Noah. This circ^jmftance having been 

, ftated, the Hindo$» -jefume the fubjeft, 
and view the ten dejfcents fucceffively in- 
ftead of contemppraneoufly. We are then 
informed, that God gave two fons to Adi- 
ma, the firft of men, by whom the whole 

' earth was peopled ^ Frbn;^ this Patriarch, 
if wc count downwards ten defcents, wd 
flxall find, in that place of the genealogy, a 
perfonage denominated Pritbu. He ig faid , 



. * Wilford on tbe Chronology o£ the Hindoos/ laAdat. 
Rcf. vol. y. 

/ . to" 
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8ECT. to have been a pioiis prince, and ikilled in 
I. agriculture; a charader, which precifely 
.■' " agrees with that of Noah. It is probaUe^ 
that Prithu is only a different appellative 
of the perfbn who is otherwife called Satj^- 
avrata, and in whofe days the deluge hap- 
pencd^ 

Theic are the principal coincidences, 
which occur betweent the facrcd and pro- 
fenc accounts of the antediluvian period. , 
Some are certainly of a nature fo remark- 
, able, that it is impoffible to avoid being 
ftruck witiithem; and if others appear 
left ohvhviSf they may be omitted without 
weakening the teftimony of the remainder. 
There will flill be a fufHcient degree of 
evidence to prove, that all ancient hiftoiy, 
whether it be facred, or whether it be 
pro&ne, uniformly relates the very fame 
fads. The fole difference is, that the one, 
becaufe inspired, is plain, fimple, and un- 
adorned; while the othir has mingled tra- 
ditional aWurdilics with real events, and 
has thus weakened its ol^n credibility. 



f Wilfofd on the Ghmnologjr of the Hiadoos, in Afiat. 
Ref.vol.v. 

Scrip* 
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Scripture fcrves to explain profane Hiftory, chap. 
and profane Hiftory confirms and demon- in. 
Urates the authenticity of Scripture ; thus ' 
even. Pagan traditions maybe made fub- 
fervient to the caufe of truth, religion^ and ^ 
happinefs.i 



VOL. I. • K, CHA?. 
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CHAP. IV. 

I^AGAN ACCOUNTS OP THE DELtTGE. I.CHAt- 
DEE ACCOUNT, II.GREEK ACCOUNT, CON- 
FIRMED BX THE SYRIANS. III. PERSIAN 
ACCOUNT. IV. HINDOO ACCOUNT. V. CHI- 
NESE ACCOUNT. VI. GOTHIC ACCOUNT. 
VII* EGYPTIAN account; COINCIDENCE 
OF THE GERMANS. VIII. AMERICAN AC- 
COyNTS; I. MECHOACAN. 2. FEKUVIAN. 
3. BRAZILIAN. 4. NICARAGUAN. IX. AU- 
THORS WHO SPEAK OF THE DELUGE ; 
I. THOSE MENTIONED BY JOSEPHUS. 2. 
MELO. 3. PLATO. 4, DIODORUS SICULUS. 
5.EPIPHANIUS. 6. ABYDENUS. 7.KIRCHER. 
8. CARTWRIGHT. X. TRADITIONS RE- 
SPECTING THE DOVE AND TIJE RAINBOW. 
XI. NUMBER OP PERSONS PRESERVED IN 
-THE ARK. XII. REPRESENTATION OP THB 
DELUGE ON THE SPHERE. 

Pagan ac- xT is pcrfcftly agrceablc to thofe notions 
thc^ciuge. of retributive jufiice, which we have early 
been in thfc habits of forming, that, while 
mercy is extended to the humble and the 
faithful, a continued feries of refolute wick- 
ednefs, and an habituJil contempt of God*s 
commandments, flaould terminate in a fig- 

nal 
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nal example of vengeance upon the impc- chap. 
nkent.' - ExaAly conformable to this idea iv. 
is thd Scriptural account of the deluge. . 

The old world is faid to have gradually ar- 
rived at luch a pitch of wickednefs> that 
God deftroyed it by a fupematural influx 
of waters. One family alone was ex- 
cepted, which, on account of its exemplary 1 
pietji^ and ftcady adherence to the^caufe of 
religion, was faved from the general ca- 
lamity. 

If this event ever really happened, it is 
natural to expeft that^fome traces of it 
will be found in the records of Pagan pa* 
tions, as well as in thtofe o£ holy Scripture. 
The magnitude and fmgularity of the cir- 
cumftance, if it be indeed agreeable to 
truth, muft have left fuch an impreffion 
upon the minds of the furvivors, as could 
not eafity be eradicated from the traditions 
of their pofterity. A deficiency in the me- , 

" morials of this awful event,- though per- 
haps if might not ferve, entirely to inva- 
lidate its reality, would certainly contribute 

, much to weaken its claim to credibility. 
For it is fcarcely probable, that the know- 
ledge of fuch a calamity Ihould be utterly 
loft to the reft of the world, and fliould 
'' ' ' K, z he; 
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SECT, be confined to the documents of the Jetv- 
I. ilh nation alone. We find however, that 

■ this b by no means tl^c cafe ; a tradidoiii 

of the deluge, in many refpeAs accurately 
coinciding with the Mofaical account of it, 
has been preferved by' mbft ancient "na- 
tions. 

Chaidceac ^* ^^^ Chaldcaus relate, that in the 
^°"J>J^°^^« days of Xifuthrus, who, Yik^ Noah, was 
the tenth in defcent from the firft created 
maij, the cataftrophe of the deluge took 
place. Purluant to the commands of the 
Deity, this perfon conftruAed an immenfe 
veffer, and having fufficiently ftored it with 
provilions of all kinds, he entered into it 
with his wife, his children, and his friends. 
Npr was the brute creation forgotten. A 
fufficient number bpth of birds and of 
beads were dircAed to be preferved amidft 
the impending univerfal deftrudion. The 
flood now commenced, an4 the whole 
world periflied beneath its waters. After 
it began, to abate, Xifuthrus fent out feme 
of the birds ; which, finding neither food, 
nor refting place, returned immediately to 
the fliip. In the courfe of a few dayi, he 
again fent out birds, which returned to 
him with their feet tefmeared with mud. 

A third 
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A third time he fent them out^ and law chap. 
them no more. From' this he conjeftured, iv. 

that the waters had now abated ifrom off -; 

the face of the earth, and having made an 
aperture ill the fide of the veffel, he per- 
ceived himfelf 4j:iving towards a mountain; 
where at length difembarking with his wife, 
his daughter, anc^' his pilot, he adored the 
earth, built an altar, and facrificed to the 
GodsS 

With regard to this narrative, it will be 
Sufficient to obferve, that it is impoffible 
to avoid believing, that it relates, to the 
fame event as that which Mofes defcribes. 
The minute refemblance between tBe two 
accounts ia a variety of particulars, pre- 
cludes all poflibility of doubt refpeding 
their identity. 

II. The Grecian hifloiy of the deluge is ^11. 
not lels remarkable, than that of the *Chal- account, 
deans;- and its authority is the more un- 
controvertible, as being prefervedvin the 
page of L/ucian, a profeffed fcoffer at all 
religions. Tte antediluvians, according to 

» Sjnicel. Chronog,^p. 30. Eafeb, Praep. Evang. lib. ix. 
c. i^. et Jofeph. Ant. Jud. p. la. 

, K3 this 
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SECT, this author^ arrived by degrees at fuch a 
1. pitch of wickednefs, that they .became 

■ guilty of every fpecies of injuftice. They 

paid no attention to the obligation of oaths, 
they were regardlefs of the rights of hofpi- 
tality, and fliewed no mercy to their fup- 
pliants. The patience of the Gods was at 
length exhauftcd, and a great calamity bc- 
fel them. The earth poured out an abun- 
dance of water from the vaft central abyfs, 
and the rain defcended in torrents from 
the heavens. The rivers foon overflowed 
their banks, and the fea became fwollcn to 
fo tremendous a degree, that an univerfti 
deluge took pldce, by which all men were 
deftroyed. Deucalion alone, for the fake 
of his prudence and his piety, was referved 
to >another generation. In obedience to 
the commands of heaven, he caufed his 
children and his wives to enter into a ca- 
pacious ark, w^hich he had conftruded for 
their prefcrvation, and embarked likewife 
on board of it himfclf. Immediately fwine, 
iapd horfes, and the various ipecies of lions, 
and ierpents, and all other animals which 
are bred upon the face of the earth, came 
to him by pairs, and he admitted them all 
into the ark. There they loft their fava^e 
natures, and became. perfeftly innoxious ; a 

change 
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change which took place in them by a chap. 
ipecial interpofition of the Deity. Thus iv. 

they all failed, together peaceably in one -^ * 

ark, fo long as the waters prevailed over 
the furf ace of the globe ^4 



count ct»n- 



The fame Author further adds, that he Greek 
was told at Hierapolis in Syria, that there fi^mcdTy 
Mras a chairn in that country once of con- *^^^y"**^* 
iiderable dimeniions, through which the 
waters of the flood defcended into the great 
abyfs ; and that Deucalion, upon his lafe 
disembarkation-, built an altar, and confe- 
crated a temple to Juno over the chafm. 
The aperture was yet to be leen in his 
days, though at that time only of foiall 
fize ; . and he relates a ceremony, which 
took place twice every year, in memory of 
the cataftrophe of thcv-deluge/ Veflcis full 
of water were fetched from the fea by the' 
whole body of the priefthood, affifted by 
the people of Syria and Arabia ; even the 
inhabitants of the countries beyond the 
Euphrates attended upon this occafion. 
The water being thus brought, was poured 
out upon the floor of the temple, and was 

iwrtu x« '*'. ^. LuciAN. de De^ Syri^ ^ 

IC4 fpeedily 
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SECT, fpecdily loft in the chafm ; which, fm^ll 
I. as it was, received without difficulty tlic 

■ " ■ largeft quantity of water. .The people fup- 

pofed, that this ordinance was appointed 
by Deucalion himfelf, to prefcrve the me- 
mory of that calamity from which he had 
been delivered^ . 

With regard to the circumftance of his 
budding a temple in honour of Juno, ri- 
ther than of any other Deity, it \^^ill eafily 
be accounted for, if we admit the hypo- 
theiis of Mr, Bryant ; that the Latin lArord 
Juno is limply a ^corruption of the Hebrew 
rUV June A, a dove**. And this fuppofition 
fecms to be confirmed by the conflant 
iattendance of Iris, or the raiphow, upon 
that mythological perfonage*^. In the par- 
ticular inftancc now under confidcration, 
the hypothcfis receives additional ftrength 
from the extraordinary veneration, in which 
the dove was held throughout the whole 
city of Hierapolis. While cytxy other ipe- 

^ Tah am rvrn, Uytreu hoyn^ v^ ruv n rn tfn <roXf » /u- 
ya^S'e^iOf BuvfAXtaat, «t» tp ti» erf iri^ii x^fv, X'^t^ f*'y^ ^' 
WTO, «a» TO av^i,'Kot,ji vlu^ xariJk|«re. x. t. ^. LucjAir. dc Dell 
Syria. ♦ 

^ Biyanfs Anal, vol.-ii. p^ 258. 

• Ibid. vol. ii. p.'345. 

cies 
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cies of birds was eaten without fcrupl^, chap. 
the dove alone was exempted on account jv, 

of the facredneis which was attributed to •■ — 

it^ Some traces alfo of a remembrance 
of the calamity once brought upon the 
world by the watery element, may perhap3 
be difcovered in the reverence which they 
paid to fifhes, and in the form of the god- 
defs Derceto^. 

III. A fimilar belief in an univerfal de- m. 
luge prevailed among fuch of the ancient count, 
Perfians, as profeffed to hold their religion 
in its original purity ; though fome fefts 
among tjiem denied it entirely, a^d others 
maintained, that it was only partial, not 
extending beyond^ a mountain, fituated. oa 
the confines of Aflyria and Perfia. It is 
faid to have been afferted by Zoroafter, 
that^ that cataftrophe would never liavc 
taken place, had it not been owing to tlie 
wickednefs and diabolical arts of Malcus. 
Whether we are to underftand by this pfer- 

^ O^idiSK T«? fw» ccMm? ffiriorrau, HEPIXTEPfiN h ymvfl cv 
o'iT£orr«», «AA» cfici viis *IPH.. LuciAN. de De^ Syr. 

S Ai^xsrtii ^t u^o^ e» ^oinxri E^)3r/cra^)!y> Seneca ^no9' rifjudrtu 

l^voL^ ;I^IAM ifof »/x*^«cr», x«» «7roT6 i^^vi^y -^avovc^t^ Ibid. 

fon. 
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fiEGT. fbn, Cain, the father pf apoftafy in the old 
!• world, or whether k be only a general 

^ name*-for all his dcfcendants, as thofe of 

Jacob ire often coUeAivcly ftyled Ifrael, it 
is perhaps not material to attempt to de- 
termine. Noah himfelf, according to a 
Perfian Author, dwelt in the mountain, 
from which the waters of the deluge burft 
forth ; though, by the fame writer, an ab- 
furd tradition is mentioned of the parti- 
cular place from which t^iey proceeded^. 
It appears, however, from the foregoing 
account, that though the ftream of hiftoiy 
might be corrupted, yet they concurred 

^ " Veterum Pcrfarum Orthodox! credunt diluvium, id- 
^ que fuifle univerfale, et totam terrain occupMTe. Sed ut 
*' varias habent ^tCksiS ^t opinione^i de omnibus hifce rebu»^ 
^' a tarn remota antiquitate petitis, inter fe fubinde diilen- 
'* tiunt et in fabulationcm excurrunt. Nam, referentc Ibn 
'* Shahnfi Arabe, in libro de prim is . et poftrcmis, dantur 
'* aliqui ex Magis qui negant diluvium, — alii ex Magis ag- 
'* nofcunt diluvium : fed aiunt illud non fuifle univerfale, 
" nee tranfivifle ultra jugum montis prope Hulvan ; quae 
" eft inter Aflyriae et Perfiae confftiia urbs. Ex Zoroaftris 
" autem fententia aiunt, quod non fuiflct diluvium, nee 
''' niundus fubmerCus, nifi propter iniquitatcm et diabetica 
'^ praeftigia nequiffimi hominis Malc^s— In libro Pharh. 
" Sur. memoratur mons illuftris, ubi tunc habitavit Noah, 
*' cum ex eo erumperet aqua diluvii : et ibidem, Zala-Cu- 
*' pha dicitur fuifle nomen vetulae ex cujus furno aqua di- 
" luvii primo erupit/' Hyde de Relig. Vet. Perf, c. x. 

with ' 
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with moft other, nations in their general chap* 
belief of fuch an event. i v. 



IV. From Perfia let us proceed to the iv. 
mighty empire of. Hindpftan, and there ^nt!^*^ 
alfo we-fliall find a minute accoimt of the 
fiibvsriion of the old world by the waters 
of an univerfal deluge. In the ancient 
poem of the Bhagavat is contained an ac- 
count of a flood, which deftroyed all m^n- , 
kind, except a pious. prince, with feven of 
his attencjants and their wives. To tran- 
fcribe the whole narrative would be fuper- 
fluous, as it is replete with fabulous cor- 
ruptions and additions ; but that part of it, 
which is more immediaitely applicable to 
the prefent purpofe, is as follows. *^ The 
^^ demon Hayagriva having purloined the - 
^^ Veda^ from the cuftody of Brahma, vyhile 
^' he was repofmg at the clofe of the fixth 
*' Manwantara, the whole race of men be- 
.^' came corrupt, except the feven Rifliis 
*' and Satyavrata, who then reigned in 
*^ Dravira, a maritime region to the fbuth 
*^ of Carnata : this prince was performing 
/' his ablutions in the river Critamala, when ^ 
'* Viihnu appeared to him in the fhape of 
*^ a fmall fifli,- and after feveral augmen- 

** tations 
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SECT. ^^ tations of bulk in different waters, was 
I. ^* placed by Satyavrata in the ocean, where 

'^ he thus addreffed his amazed votary : 

" In fevcn days, all creatures, who have 
^' offended .me, fliall be deftroycd by a de- 
*' luge, but thou fhalt be fecured in a ca- 
" pacious veffel miraculoufly formed : take 
*^ therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs 
" and efculent grain for food, and, to- 
" gether with the fevcn holy men, your 
*' refpeAive wives, and pairs of all animals, 
. . *^ enter the ark without fear ; then Ihalt 
" thou know God face to face, and ill thy 

• " queftions fliall ^)e anfwered. Saying this, 
** he difappeared ; and after feven days, 
" the ocean began to overflow the coafts, 
<* and the earth to be flooded by conftant 
*' Ihowers, when Satyavrata, meditating on 
*' the Deity, iaw ^ large vefl!el movfng on 
" the waters : he entered it, having in all 
^' refpefts conformed to the inftrudions of 
*' Viflinu ; who, in the form of a vafl: fifh, 
" fufFered the vefl^el to be tied with a great 
" iea-ferpent, as with a cable, to his mea- 
" furelefs horn. When the delug^ had 

/'< ceafed, Viihrni flew the. demcm, and rer 
«' covered the Vedas, infl:ruded Satyavrata 
'^ in divine knowlcjdge, and appointed him 

" the 
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'^ the feventh Menu by the name of Vai- chaf, 
'* vafwata*.'* ' it. 



The refemblance of ,the whole of this 
* account to that of Mofes is very remark- 
able, particularly in the precife number of 
perfbns who are faved. The -Hindoos in-^ 
deed have in ibme meafure perverted the 
hiftory of the real ogdoad, by fuppofing it 
to confift: of eight men, and by afligning to 
each perfbn his refpe<3:ive conibrt ; yet the 
analogy iis fufJiciently ftriking to Ihow, 
' that both* narratives have fprung from a 
common fource. Nor is the incarnation 
of the deity Vilhnu, in the perfbn of a 
. being half man and half fifli, unworthy of 
notice. This Avatar bear^ fuch an exa<H: 
fimilarity to the Syrian goddefs Dcrceto, 
that it ferves decidedly to confirm the iup- 
pofition, that that idol has an immediate 
reference to the deluge^. 

» Sir Wm. Jones cn the Chronol. of the ttind.lb Afiat* 
Ref. vol. ii. An exa6l tranflation of the whole paflage of 
the Bhagavat may be found ki vol. i. of the Adat. Ref. in 
a Differtation on the Gdds of Greece> &c, by the fdme Au- 
thor. 

^ A print of this incarnation may be feen in Maurice's 

Hift. of Hindoftan, vol. i. p. 507. In the print of the third 

incarnation of Vifhnu, in the fame work, vol, i. p. 581. is 

xpptefented a man fitting upon the Lotos, and near Mm, in. 

. * • . . the 
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SECT. V. The ancient empire of China ncxf 
I. demands our attention. Notwithftandmg 
the jealoufy, with which foreigners are re- 

chincfc ac garded throughout the whole of that vaft 
monarchy, a certain degree of knowledge 
has been obtained refpe^ng their religious 
ientiments. A tradition of the deluge, 
though perhaps not fo clear and decifivc as 
thofe which have been already considered,, 
is neverthclefs difcoverable in the muti- 
lated records which they have prefcrved. 
Martinius informs us, that the Chinefe 
writers make frequent mention of the 
iiood, though they do not enter into the 
caufcs which produced it. This deficiency 
led that Author to doubt, whether they 
fpoke of the Noetic flood, or of fbme oth^ 
deluge peculiar only to the realm of China. 
So far as this, however, he venture to af- 
fert, vthat there is no great diflimilitude be- 
tween the two accounts ; and that vA point 
of chroncJogy they, nearly coincide, . each 
having taken place about three thou/and 
years before the Chriftian era. The Chi- 
nefe acknowledge, that, previous to the 
time of Fohi, who/rom fome correspond- 



the mldft of the waters, a hqvr-, manifelily alluding to Noah 
and the rainbow. , - « 

ing 
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ipg circumibinces appealrs to be the Noah chap. 
of Scripture, their annals do not deferve iv. 
the name of well authenticated hiftory^ ■ ' 

» 
' There are certain peculiarities, men- 
tioned by the fame Author, relpe<fting the 
birth of Fohi, the firft Emperor of the 
Chinefe, which fecm, in fbme degree at 
leafl, to mark his identity with Noah. He 
is ^d never to have had any father; but 
as his mother was walking on the bank of 
a lake, llie was fuddenly encompaffed by * 
rainbow, and having conceived in confe- 
quence of it, Ihe brought forth Fohi"^. 



^' " De dilavio multa eft apud Sinicos fcnptores mentio t 
" de illius origine caufaque nulla. Quod proinde Noeti- 
'' camne fuerit^ an aliud Sinis peculiare, quale Ogygiuni 
" olim^ in Attica^ in Theflalia Dcucalioneura, nondum li- 
" quet. Illud pro certo compertum, Sinenfem de diluvio 
" hiftoriam non multiim a Noetico abeffe, quippe quae let 
*' mille circiter annis vulgarem Chrifti epocham praegre-- 
" ditur. Ante Fohium quidem imperajorem conftituta an- 
'* nalium fuorum initia Sinae ipfi pro fufpedtis habent, ut 
** quae falfa et ridicula quarn plurima compledlantur." 
Martin. Hift. Sin. lib. i. p. 12. 

» « Hunc Fohium e matre abfque patre natum memo^ 
'' rant. lUam enim forte ad ripam lacus^ a quo Lanthienj 
" urbs in provincia, Xenli, alluitur, deambulantem, ingens 
" bominis veftigium in arena imprelTum calcafle, inde ab 
'* iride circumdatam » concepifle, in cademquc provincia/' 
Fohium enixam effe. Ibid. p. 21. 

The 
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SECT. The wholp of this is manifcfUy a my-* 
I. thological fable ; yet, if it be divcfted of 

■ ■ its allegorical obfcurity, it will be found to 
contain a tolerably accurate defcription of 
what may be called Noah's fecond birth 
into the world. The ark appears here to 
be perfonified* under the charafter of a fe- 
male, from whofe fruitful womb proceeded 
the anceftor of the prcfent race .of mortals, 
after having been long Ihut up in the midft 
of gloom and darknefs. Fohi was bom 
without having had any father ; fiich alfo 
was the cafe 'with Noah in his birth from 
the ark. The mother of the Chinefe prince 
conceived as fhe was walking on the iank 
of a lake, bping furrounded with a rain- 
bow. In a fimilar manner the progeny of 
the a'fk >wcre not brought forth into the 
world, till ^ their allegorical mother had 
reached dry land; and their re-appearanco 
upon earth, after the horrQrs of the deluge, 
was marked by the aufpicious iymbol of 
, the rainbow. Nor are thefe the only points 
of refemblance between thofe'two cele- 
brated charafters. The Chinefe relate, that 
Foh*i bred -/even different kinds of animals 
for facrificial purpofes"; and Mofcs ac- 

^ Le Conipte*s Ricm. of China^ p. 313.' 

quaints 
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quaints us, that Noah was direAed to take chap. 
into the ark along with him, clean beads iv. 

ahd birds by Jevensy and that, after his de- ' 

livetsance^ he facrificed of them a burnt of- 
fering to the Lord. Laftly, according to 
Martiniu$> this prince was bom in the pro- 
vince of Xenfi or Shenfi^; , which, except- 
ing Sifan, is the moft wefterly, and con- 
icquently the neareft to Mount Ararat, of 
all the diftricfts of ChinA. As for Sifan^ 
being fituated iipmediately on the fron- 
tiers, it probably might not have been 
{added to the empire, at the time when 
the tradition took its prefent form. From 
this, circumftance, as Martinius^ juftly ob- 
feryes, it is reaibnable to conjedure, that 
the early Chinefe, in the time of, their firft 
monarch, had migrated from the weft,, the 
country in which the ark refted, into their 

prefent fettlements in the eaft^. 

■- . • ■ .> 

'The authors of that nation frequently 
ipeak of two heavens, the latter of which 
in point pf time fucceeded the former. 

^ Hifl. Sin.p. ai.utfupra. 

P "Ex quo conjici poteft, qui primi mortalium apod Si- 
** nas fuere, a regionibus, quae magis ad occidentem ver^ 
'* gunt, pauUatim ad orientem progrdfos." Martin- Hift. 
Sin. p. ai. , - ' , 

VOL. I. L From 
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SECT. From the defcription which they give of 
I. them, the firft appears^ to allude to the 

ftate of the world before the fall, and the 

fccond to its condition at the delUgc. Dur- 
ing the period of the firft heaven, '^ the 
" whole creation enjoyed a ftate of hap- 
" pineis ; every thing was beautiful, every 
^' thing was good ; all beings 'were perfcd 
^' in their kind. In this happy age, heaven. 
" and earth employed their virtues jointl)', 
" to embellilh nature. There was po jar- 
. '' ring in the elements, no inclemency in 
'* the air ; all things grew wit;hout labour ; 
*^ and univerfal fertility prevailed. The 
*^ aftive and paffive virtues confpired to- 
" gether, without any effort or oppofition, 
" to produce and perfeft the wniverfe." 

In the books, which the Chinpfc call 
• king, or facredy we meet with the follow- 
ing paflage : 

' '' Whilft the firft ftate of heaven lafted, 
^* a pure pleafuro and a .perfe6t tranquil- 
" lity reigned over all nature. There was | 
'' neither labour, nor pain, nor ibrrow, nor 
"criminality. Nothing made oppofition 
" to the. will of man." 

The philofophers, who adhered to thefe 

aftcient 
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ancifent- traditions, and particularly Tchou- chap. 
angle, fay, th^at, " in the ftate of the firft iv. 

*' heaven, man was united inwardly to the 

^' fupreme Reafon, and that outwardly he, 
*' pradifed all the works of juftice. Th6 
** heart rejoiced in truth, and there was 
" no mixture of falfehood* The four lea* 
^' Ions of the year lucceeded each other 
^ *^ regularly, and without confiilion. Therei 
'' were no impetuous winds, nor exceffive 
^' rains* The fun and the moon, without 
*^ ever being clouded, furnilhed a light 
■^^ purer and brighter than at prefent. Th6 
^^ five planets kept on their courfe without 
*' any inequality. There was nothing which 
*' did harm to man, or which fufFered any 
" hur^ from him ; , but an univerfal amity 
" and harmony reigned over all nature^." 

Thefe defcriptions manifeftly allude to a 
ftate of priftine innocence, and coincide 
with thofe notions of a golden age, which 
have been la familiar to the bulk of man* 
' I kind. " On the other hand, the accoimt 
which they give of the fecond heaven 
feems clearly to point out the dreadful 
convulfion, which the world underwent at 

H Chev. Ramfay on the Mythology of the Pagan?. ^ 

Li? ' the » 
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SECT, the deluge. '^ The pillars of heaven were 
I. '' broken. The earth Ihook to its very 

'■ ■ ■ *' foundations. The heavens funk lower 
'^ towards the north. The fun, the moep, 
^^ and . the ftars, changed their motions. 
*'-The earth fell to pieces ; and the waters 
'' incloied within its bofonx burft forth 
" with violence, and overflowed it. Man 
*' having rebelled againft heaven, the fyf- 
" tcm of the univerfe was totally difor- 
*' dered. The fun was eclipfed, the pla- 
" nets altered their courfe, and the grand 
*^ harmony of nature was difturbed'/' 

Thi^ account is, for the moll part, re- 
markably agreeable to that of Moies. We 
read in Scripture, that when the flood took 
place, the windows of heaven were opened, 
and the fountains of the great central asby/s 
. were broken up. Out of it proceeded an 
immenfb body of witer, which had hi- 
therto been lodged within' the bo/bm oi 
the earth. There is every, reafon indeed 
to think, that the whole was a moft tre- 
mendous fcene of uproar and confufion; 
the very reverfe of a tranquil and ftill in- 
creafe of the waters. The atmoipherical 

' Chcv. Ramfajr on the Mythology of the P^gnztf' 
* • 

air, 
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air, forced by a fupematurai prcflure into chap. 
the cavity of the great abyfs, would com- iv. 
•pel it to difgorge its contents in the moft "*- -- ■ 
violent stnd dreadful cataraifts ; which being 
driven to an immenfe height in the air, 
and tnence falling back in tcMrents, would 
agitate the ocean vvith a tempeft, of which 
ivc perhaps can icarcely form an idea*. 
To th^ laft cbnvulfions of an expiring 
world, the Hindoos appear to allude in • 
the third incarnation of Vifhnu ; when 
the Soors and the Affoors chum the wa- 
ters of the troubled fea with a huge moun- 
tain'. In £hort, humanly fpeaking, it feems 
mcejfary that ibme liich difbrder Ihould 
have taken place, in the midft of which 
the ark was miraculoufly prcferved ; while 
^rery attempt of the wicked inhabitants of 
the earth to fave themlelves was fruftrated, 
and their veflels either dalhed to pieces, or 
ovcrwlielmed by the violence of the tem- 
p^. 

In the preceding Chinefe account, men- 
tion is made of the heavens finking lower 
towards the north than What they had 



s 



See Catcott on the Deluge. 
* Mfiuricc's Hift. of Hindollan> vol. i. p. 581. 

L 3 been 
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SECT, been previous to the deluge. It is not 
I. improbal>lc, that the inclination of the axis 

of the carthj, by which the diverfity of fea- 

fons is occafioned, may be hinted at in this 
expreffion ; as there is fome reafbn to 
think, that fuch an alteration a6hially took 
place at the era o£ the flood. The general 
correlpondence of profane traditions, in the 
opinion, that the earlier ages of the world 
enjoyed a perpetual fpring, and the infe- 
rence, which may be drawn from the page 
of Scripture itfelf,l>oth feem to favour this 
fuppofition. The variety of feafons, and 
. their difference in point of heat, is men- 
tioned for the firft time immediately after 
the hiftory of the flood". Nqt a word is 
faid, relative to the difl:ind:ion between 
winter and fummer, previous to the ^nar- 
rative which is given of that awful c^vent. 
The only paflage, which bears the mofl 
diftant allufion to any difference of feafons, 
* is contained in the hiftory of the creation. 
'' And God faid. Let there be fights iii the 
'' firmament, of the heaven, to divide the 
f ' day from the night ; and let them be 
'' for figns, and for feafons, and for days, 
^' and for years ''.'' Seafons indeed are herQ 

* Gen. yiii. d%. x Ge*n.,i. 14- 

men- 
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mentioned ; but there is no reafon to fup- cHAPi 
pofe,-that the word DHVID, which is thus iv. 

tranflated, is' at all equivalent to feafons, *- 

-when we ufe the term to defcribe the dif- 
ferent portions into which the year is at 
prefent divided. According to the analogy 
^ of derivation, it fimply mtdxis, Jixed and 
Jiated times for the meeting of afjemblies^ 
and does not appear to have the leaft- refe- 
rence either to heat or cold. It is dmoft ^ . 
needlels to obferve, that the diiFerent af- 
pe<9s of the moon, and the different alti- 
tudes of the fun in different parts of the 
day, would equally ferve to mark out ftated 
time^ for affemblies, whether the axis of 
the earth was inclined, or whether it vv'as 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbit. 

Another reafon for fuppofing that ibme 
conlidcrable alteration took place at tho 
deluge,* may be deduced from the perti- 
nacious adherence of the ancients to the 
year of three hundred and iixty days, till 
long experience had taught them the er- 
roneoufhefs of their calculation. But "if 
we admit that liich was really the length 
of the antediluvian year, the prediledlion of 
the tarly poftdiluvians for that particular 
L 4 . number. 
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SECT, number, will eafily Be accxmnted for^. It 
I. is far from being improbable^ that a conii- 

■■ derable portion of aftronomical knowledge 

was traniinitted to the inhalntants . of the 
new world, through the medium of N6ah 
and his ions. A pailage in Jofephus feems 
to favour the opinion^ that the antedilu- 
vians were not deficient in that fcicnce, 
and that they were anxious to hand it 
down to their pofterity*. Upon this fup- 
pofitiori, another point of refemblancc will 
be found between Noah and the Chincfc 
Fohi. That prince is faid to have been 
deeply /ikilled in aftrology, and to have 
underflood the method of defcribing the 
motions of the heavenly bodies by mathe- 
matical figures*. 

The moral caufe of the deluge is af- 
figned by the Chinefe in a very ftriking 
manner. " All thefe evils arofe," fays the 
book Liki, " from man's defpifing the fii- 
*' preme Moparch of the univcrfe. He 
*' would needs difpnte about truth and 

y Vide Ccdren. Cfemp. Hift. p. ii. 

» Jofcph. Antiq. Jud. lib. i, p. 9. cd. Hudfon. 

* Martin. Hift. Sin. p. 2%, and Koempfcf s Jafwin, p. Mi* 

^'falfe- 
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'^ fal/ehood, and thefe difputes banilhed the chap. 
*^ eternal Rcaibn. He then fixed his looks iv. 
" on terreftrial objefts, and loved them to ■■ -^ 
*' excefs: hence arofe the paffions. He 
'^ became gradually transformed into the 
/^ objeAs he loved, and the celcftial Rea- 
^^ fon entirely abandoned him. Such was 
^^ the iburce of all crimes, and hence ori- 
*^ ginatcd thofe various miferies, which are 
^* juftly fenk by heaven as the punifhment 
f ' of wickedncls ^." 

VI. The fame univcrfel tradition of vi. 
the deftrudion of the world by the wa- co'Iint! ^*^' 
ters of a deluge, prevailed among the an- 
cient Goths. Their belief however in that 
event, as it has been already obferved% 
appears to be confounded and blended 
with their notions refpefting the crea- 
tion* Notwithftanding this circumftance, 
the grand outlines of the xLlluvian hiftory 
are fufficiently confpicuous. AH the fa- 
milies 6f the giants are drowned in the 
ftroams of blood, which flowed from the 
body of Ymer, excepting one, who efcaped 
along with his family on board of his bark; 

/- 

** Chev. Ramfay's Mythology of the Pagans. 
* Vide fupra, pi 50. 

/ and 
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SECT, and from him were dcfcended the fuccced-^ 
I. ing race of giants'*. 



VII. VII. The account given by Plutarch of 

•Mount? the Egyptian Ofiris affords fome grounds 
for imagining, that he alfo is. the fame per- 
fon as the Scriptural Noah. He is faid to 
have been a hufbandman, a legillator, and 
a zealous advocate for the worlhip of the 
Gods*^^ in all which points he correfponds 
^ with that Patriarch. Typhon confpired 

againft him, and by a ftratagem prevailed 
upon him to enter into an ark, the top of 
which was inlmediately clofed by his per- 
fidious enemy. In this fituation he floated 
down the Nile into the fea. The day, 
upon which he entered. into the ark, was 
the fiventeentb of the month Athyr, when 
the fun paffcs through the fign of Scor- 
pio ^ ' 

^ Edda, Fab. iv. 

* Oai^it — :^0L^w<i re hi^arra, itat fOfAOVf Bifjuff auft^, «fl» 
S«ov? ^i»|a»T* Tt/x.ay. Plut. de Ifid. et Ofir. p. 3^6. 

re <rtfji», x»i xacreunesvaa-uwFX iff^og ro fjLByiBoq \a.^mx» xaTivtv^ 

h avfofruq tvi^^af/.ovTai tifi^pi^ai ro vtoftacy xat — tin rer molafiof 
t^Ettyxeiv, non /AeSsiyai— £»? tu» h(t\a,C{Tav — Tovurtt h v^oty^Vi^Ui 
^ 7<iy\iait i^hiyt/rt iti hibot. (Anvoi Afiyp, £v u Toy axo^Qt ix»»j ^m|- 

/ usrif. Ibid. 

With 
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With regard to this account, it may be chap. 
obferyed, that Typhon, according to Plu- it. 

tarch, is merely a mythological perfon, ex 

preffive of the. Ocean ^. Confequerftly, the 
tradition fignifies nothing more, than, th^t 
the charader denominated Ofiris was in 
danger from the fea ; and that he efcaped 
by entering, into an ark. It is not a little 
remarkable, that the day, on which this ; 
took place, precifely agrees with that • of 
Noah's embarkation, previous to the com- 
mencement pf the deluged 

, So long as Noah or Ofiris. remained con- 
fined within the ark, they might be faid to 
be loft ; and upon their emerging into ^ 
open day, they were, considered as found 
again. In memory of this event, on the • 
nineteenth day of the month, men clad in 
long robes, affifted the pricfts in bearing 

9 Tvftitub ^i n/ii ^etXacaat. Plut. de Ifid, et Ofir. p. ^6^, 
^ A ftranje ftory is told by Plutarch concerning Ofiris 
and Ifis, which cannot eafily be accounted for, except upoh 
a fuppofition fimilar to that which has been already ad- 
vanced refpe6ling the mother of the Chinefe Fohi ) viz. that 
the parent of Ofiris and Ifis, mentioned in the pafTage alJout * 

to be cited, is not a natural, but a mythological 'one, even 
the ark itfdf, within whofe'womb, as it were, they were foy 
a time confined. I^tr ^s x»i Oa-ipiv i^uvtu^ xT^inhuVf Ken iD-giFaj 
yin^^a* x*T« y»r§«« w» ffHoru a-vvntuh. Ibid. p. 3 $6. 

the 
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5ECT. the iacrcd cheft doWn to the fca. The 

I. cheft contained within it a little golden fi- 

- ^' ■ ■ gurc of a boat^ into which they poured 

water, while they made the air refound 

• with their cries, that Ofiris was found 

ag^in'. 

The whole of this fiippofition is con* 
firmed by the cuftom, which prevailed 
among the E^ptians, of carrying their 
eight great gods in the facred Bans, or ark, 
during their folemn feftivals^* This num- 
ber, precifely correfponding with that which 
.was iaved in the ark of Noah, leaves but 
little room to doubt, how the allufion is ta 
' be interpreted. 

coiici- Let us now once mo^e revert to the 

(^mans. ^ ancicut Goths or Germans, as their coin- 
cidence with the Egyptians, in this myf- 
terious rite, may perhaps be thought to af- 
ford an additional proof of their pofleiling 
fbme obfcure traditions of the deluge. Ta- 
citus informs us, that part of the Suevi ia- 
crificed to ^fis, a circumftance which he 

* Tjr^e svuetrvf tin ^cxce nnrot, tm SaXaffffoiv xarnff** *. t. X» 
pLUT. de Ifid. et Ofit. p. 366. ■ • 

* Bryant's Anal. vol. iii. p. 9. 

was 
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was unable iatisfadlorily to account for; chap^ 
thougK, from a (hip's fornaing the fymbo- iv, 
lical part of their worlhip, he was induced ■■■> 
to conclude, that that emblem had been 
adopted in memory of their having bor- 
rowed their fuperftition from fome foreign 
country ^ It cannot, however, be reafon- 
ably doubted, but that this Ihip was merely 
the. iacred Baris, the perpetual concomi* 
tant of the worfhip of Ifis; and that it 
was uftd by the Germans in the lame 
fenfc as it was by the Egyptians. There 
is an account alfo given by Tatitus of a 
rite in ufe among the former of thofe na- 
tions, which, from its refemblance in fome 
reipe(fts to the Egyptian fblemnity in ho- 
nour of the difcovery of Oiiris, may per- 
haps relate to the folemn proceffion of the 
Baris« ' ' 

** In an ifland in the ocean," fays hc> 
*' is a facred grove, and in it a confecrated 
*' chariot covered with a garment, which 
^^ the pricft alone can lawfully touch. At 
' '* particular feafons, the goddefs is fuppofcd 
" to be prefent in this fancftuary; Ihe is 
*' then- drawn in her car by heifers with 

* Tacit, de Mor, Germ. c. ix. 

*' much 
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6ECT. '' much reverence^ and followed by the 
I, *^ pricft. During this period unbounded 
- " feftivity prevails, and all wars are at an 

, ^ " end, till the prieft reftores the deity to 
. ** the temple, fatiated with the «cpnver- 
'^ fation of mortals. Immediately the cha- 
riot, the garments, and even the god- 
defs herfelf, are plunged into th^ waters 
*^ of a fecret lake"\" 

Other traces of the deluge, at leaft 
etymological ones, may alfo be found in 
this country. The river Danube, anciently 
written Danau, is fuppofed by an eminent 
My thologift, to be fimply tie river of Noab, 
being compounded of da, a Chaldaic par- 
ticle, and the name of that Patriarch. In 
defence of his hypothefis, he cites Hero- 
dotus and Valerius Flaccus, who both call 
this river Noas, omitting the prefix ''. 

If fuch a mode of derivation be allow- 
able, it may be further obferv^d, that the 
Danube fprings from the mountain Ab- 
noba"", which 'Cluverius conjedures the 

"* Tacit, de Mor. Germ. c. xl.- ' 
'' Bryant's Arial. vol. ii. p. 339. 
* Tacit, de Mor. Germ. c. i. ^ 

Germans 
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Germans thcmfelves would hsive called A- chAp, 
benoweP; a word, that may poffibly be iv. 

deduced, upon the fame principle, from 

Aben-N6ah, mi-pK, tbejlone, or mountain 

I VIII. Having now taken a curfory fur- " viii. 

vey of the traditions of the eaftern world, acamn^ 
let us next coniider thofe of the American 
cbntinenL 

1. According;- to Herrera, the Mecho- i^ 
acans, a people, comparatively Ipeakmg, m can, 
the neighbourhood of Mexico, were not 
deftitute of fbme knowledge oi the flood. 1 
They had a tradition, that a fmgle family 
was formerly preferved in ah ark, amidft a 
deluge of waters ; and that,' along with 
them,^ a fufficient number of animals were 
faved to ftock^ the new world, , During 

P Cluv. Germ. Antiq, p. 710. 

^ The Greek word Nat;^, and its' Latin derivative Navky 
may both perhaps be ultimately refc4ved into the name of 
that Patriarch, who built the firll veflel upon record. ^ tlven 
'. the r.nglifh word Jb'ip is poflibly nothing more than h\p, ari 
ancient mythological name of the ark, with th» common 
prefix S added to it . Thus S'tndus is ufed inftead of Indus ^ 
and Scuthai inftead of Cuthai, In a manner fomewhat ii- 
anilar, the Engliih gentile Scot is changed by the French 
into Ecojfe, ^ 

* - the 
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SECT, the time, that they were Ihut up m the 

' I. ark, fevcral ravens were fcnt out, one of 

-^ which brought back the branch of a tree'. 



2. 2. In a iimilar manner, as we are in- 

formed by Gomara% the Peruvians believe, 
that it once rained fo violently, as to de- 
luge all the lower parts of the country. 
In confequenqe of this, an universal de- 
flruAion of the human fpecies took place, 
a few perfbns only excepted, who efcaped 
into' caves iituated on the tops of. the 
mountains. Into thefe elevated retire- 
ments they had previoufly conveyed a fuf- 
ficient ftock of provifions, and a number 
of living animals; left, when the waters 
abated, the whole race fhbuld have be- 
^ come extinct. As foon as the rain ceafcd, 
they fent out two dofgs, which returned 
to them befmcared with mUd and flime. 
Hence they concluded, that the flood had 
not yet fubfided. After a certain interval, 
they fent out more dogs, which, cominig 
back dry, convinced them that the eai:th 
was now . habitable. Upon this, they left 

' Herr. Hift. of America, tranilated bj Stevens, vol. iu. 
p. 250. 

^ Cited by Purch. Pilgrim, b. ix, c. 16. 

the 
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the places/ inta which they had retired, and chap. 
became the prt^cnitors of the prcfent race iv. 

of men. The nlimber of perfons, whom ;- 

they fbppofe ta h^vc been thus faved, 
nearly approacbss to that mentioned in thp 
Mofaicai account*. It coniifts of feven. 
Perhaps it may not be very difficult to 
eccoi^it for the deficiency of the eighth. ^ 
!Fh/6 ^original tradition, like that of the 
Hindoos", may have been, that a pious 
prince, with feven holy men, were faved 
£T>in the. gMieral deftruftionr which pre- ^ 
vailed around them. In protefs:.of.time, ; 

thcL head of this connpany mayiihOTe l^en 
fcM'gotten ; • and, - in that ,■ cafe,, the cxaft 
number fcVen, comprehending only hi3 fol- 
jbwers, would remain. ^. . 

?# It is mentiofted inia treatifftwritten^ 3. 

• ' , . ; Brazilian. 

by a Portugueze friar*, that the Brazilians 
have likewife prelferved a traditional ac- 
count of the deluge. When that event 
took place, all mankind perifhed, one per- 
fon and his fifter orily excepted, who 
efcaped on,^ Janipata, From this pair the 

< Cited by Puich. Pilgrinj. b. ix. c. 8. ' 
* ^ Vide fupra^ p; 139. 
* Cited by Purch, Pilgrim, b. ix. c. 5. 

VOL. I. * M Brazilians 
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sEct. Brazilians deduce their oTiginu .X^erius^j-i^* 
I. lates, that he was prefbntat one oCtfaaf 

" affemblies, when, in a falemn chorus>.lh<ky 

chanted a )(ind of reqmem to the ibufo 6f 

their anceftors. In the cewfie of the ibng^ 

they did not fail to notice the catafiirdpK6 

of the deluge ; in Which the whole vrbsIS 

perifhedj exciting fbine of their pn)g&* 

nitors, who efcaped by climbing into y^ 

't^ees. 

\ ' / •. , ' •' . ■ "-■ /-'. :: 

4. 4, Peter Mntyr^ iiifdixnruSt that yerink 

S'"^' the Sf^iiardg firft difcovered Nicaragua, 
they atteinpted to porfuadie the prinbe of 
the couritry to become a Chri&ian. iJpiMi 
this, he immediately inquired, whetfaer 
thofe, who profeiled the Tdigtoa of Jefu^ 
had any knowledge of the flood ; which, 
accbrding to traditicmal accounts receiyed 
firoin his predcccffors, had once covered the 

X whole earth, and had dcftroyed both mxak 

and beafts. In fliort, ^1 the injaabitfflits 
of the vail country of America appear 
niore br lefs to be acquainted with this 
awful inftance of Divine juflice\ 

y ,Cite4 by Purch. Pilgrim, b. ix.' C. 5. 
* Ibid. b. viii. c. 14. , 

« Ibid. b. ix. c. 8. 

IX. 
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IX. I • Jofephvis has ^pvupiersffid a va- pHAf . 
npiy of ancienf.aiijt^iprs, who jcopcw in af- jy, 
iertiDg, that the world had once been dc- * \^-^ 
ftroyed ^y a 4po4 of if^tprs. .^VThis dc-Authoi; 
^^Muge/'fays he, "and the ark, is men- rnL^dc"!" 
5* tion^4 by all thofe pejfQps, wlw3 have^"^%. 
'^ VFrittca barbaric hiftorie?;ppfi of whom i^^ed^y"" 
f^ f? :8erorw5 the Ch^ldeap. Speaking pfJ^f^ph"^- 
'^ the flopd, he gives up the §>Upwin^ ijaf-^ 
;" raliye. It h fatid, tljat i^i Aj^fnw\^,,Mpqn 
'^ a raountain qf jbhe Cofdyegns,.,p^rt of , 
** the flaip is /eyien yet remaining, i |t is a 
** cuftom to fcrape from off it fome of the 
/' bitumen, with wbich it was jcoyexs^i and 
^' to jCariy. it abput the p^ei^ft^^ ^ ^-t?* ' 

.*^ lifojian to avert diifor4crs. J^qiiip likf - 
" wife> the Egyptian> who ;Wrqt? tkp a^- 
^^^ ci^nt biftory qf Phcnici^ ; and Mflafeaf ; 
" and many others.; .make mention pf the^ 
'^ events. Nicplaus Ramafce;w% ip .i^is 
<^ ninety -fixth book, gives an account of 
"the lf.mc events, in thefe wprcis. 'There 
" is a; great mopntaip in, Arnioii^ jfkjjated 
"above Minya3> which isVcalleid.S^ir^s, A . 
" repprt .prevails, that, at the tijn/e of the 
" deluge,: many perfons fled here, and wer6 
" preferved* -Oi\e,*in parjtipular, was con- 
** veyed in an ark, to the very fummit of 
. M iJ '' the 
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SECT. '' the mountain, and a corifidcrablc part of 
I. " that veffel -yet remains. He perhaps 
■ " may be the man, concerning whom 

*' Mofes, the Jewifh lawgiver, wrote^,** 

». 2* Melo, a bitter enemy of the Jews, 

relates, that the perfon, who was favisd 
along with his 'fons from, the waters of the 
flood, was afterwards driven away ftonj 
Armenia by th6 natives, and expelled from 
* his houfe and poffeffions. Upon this, he 
retired into the mountains of Syria^. 

* This teftimony is the more valuable, BS 
coming from a profeflcd enemy. However 
Melo may have perverted the truth, enough 
remains to fhpw, that^ prejudiced as 'he was 
againft the'Jewilh nation, he was never- 
thelefs conftrained to allow* the reality of 
fuch an event as the deluge. 

3. "3. Plato mentions, that an Egyptian 
prieft declared to Solon, that, previous to 
the partial deluges of Ogyges and Deuca- 
lion, an univerfal one had taken place, in 

> Jofcph. Antiq. Jud. lib. i. p. la. edit. Hudfon. and 
Zonar. Ann^l. vol. i. p. 19. ^ . 

« Jgufeb. Praep. Evang. lib. ix, c, 19. 

which 
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\vhicli tht original conftitution of the earth CHAP* 
was, much afFeded and confiderably alteted"^. i v. 

4. Diodorus Siculus varies from Plato in 4- 

. . piodorus 

fome degree, by aflerting, that the Egyp-^ sicuius. 
tians maintained the flood of Deucalion to ' 
have been general^; but this difcrepancy is 
not b£ fufficient moment to invalidate the 
pofitlon, that the Egyptians JiJ believe in 
a deluge that was univerfal^ 

5. Epiphanius fays, thit in the high ^x^i^^ 
traft of country in Armenia, called the "*"*'' 
Gordycan hills, one mountain in parti- 
cular, loftier than the reft, bore in his days 

the name of Lubar, which, in the Arme- 
nian language, iignifies tJbe defcending place. 
In all probability, it is the fame hill> which 
Nicolaus'Damafcenus calk Baris^. \ 

6. Abydenus, after giving an account of ^^ ^^-^ 
the deluge from which Xifiithrus, the 
Chaldean Noah, was faved, concludes with 
alTerting, in exadl concuixence with Be- 
rofus, that the ark firft refted in the moun- 

^ Plat.'Tim. ^.23. 
* Bibl. Hift. lib. i. 
^./ .Vide fupra. Rule II» p. ai. and 36. 
% Epiph. Adv. Haer. lib. i. 

;/ M 3 ^ tains ^ 
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sicT. tains of Armenia ; and that the remains of 
!• the ^oodi bf which it was built, Were ftill 
-^— — • ufed by the inhabitants of the country, to 
fufpend round their necks as a talifmstn^. 

7. yr. Kircher is of opinion, that tlic bri- 

oital deity Nefroch was merely a rcpre- 
ffentation of the krk of NoaJfi, arid 'that tfic 
pcrfbii flylcd Janus hy the weftfcm nations 
was feated in it. This leems to be con- 
firmed by the derivation, which the Jewifli 
Rabbi give of the wbrd Nefroch; they ftrp- 
.poie ft to be a corruption of Nefra-Noacti, 
Rni3-ki63, tJbe plank or ark of NoabK If 
this be the cafe, the worfhip bf Nefroch 
will apptar to have a mianifeft connexion 
with the fiaris of Ifis, {o Highly reveitnced 
by the Egyptians. 

Tht double countenance, with which 
Juniis is delineated, may pofTibly allude to 
the retrofpeAive and profpciftiye view^ of 
the patriarch Noah/ into the antediluvian 
»nd pofldilbvian worlds. . He refembles 
him likewiife in artbther refpeA : the culti' 

, « Euftb, Prap. Evang. lib. \x. c. la. 

•^ Kirch. Panth. cited by Bgrtr in hU kddit. ad 8dl<*. '* 
l}isSyr. p 323. 

vation 
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ratioA of the vme, ax^ the ufe of altars chap, 
for the purpofe of fecrifice, werc^ firft in- iv. 
troduccd by that ancient deity*. His very 
xsame feema to have an analogy to that of 
Noafa^ and is eafily refolvable iiito Januach, 
miVthQ thfedperfon lingular in the future 
teafe of that verb, which is the root of 
the dcfcriptive name Noah.. If fuch a 
mode . of derivation iliould appear con*- 
flnuned^ let it be renaembered, that nearly 
the Ai^hple of the Grecian mythology, and 
cpniequently of the Roman, did not ori- 
glhate with them, bat was borrowed from 
^se ^fl ; iience it is natural to es^ed, 
that the names of many of their ancient 
gods Ihould be of foreign extraftion. The 
hyAkns of Orpheus, abound with titles, ap- 
plied Ito the deities i^voked by him, which 
caiinbt be traced up to any Greek radical, 
and which in all piobability are terms o€ 
ancient devotion, retained long after their 
fignification had ibeen loft* To take a fin- 
gle inftance ; there are not many nam6s, 
wbich.bear more. evident marks of a fp- 
rc^ga .exttadlion, .th^n th^t of Apollo. It 
is in vain to feek any fatirfa<ftOTy derivation 
of it from the Greci language ; but' if we 

) Bryanf s Anal. voj. ii. p. 253. 

ft! 4 ^ l^ave / 
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SECT, have recourfe to the oriental dialeifb, wc 
J. fhall immediately perceive, that . it is a 

' compound word, lignifying fatbtr Baat 

the Sun\ Of this deity, Potipherah, the 
father ift law of Jofeph, was prieft. He is 
^ ftyled by Mofcs, the Prieft of On V which 
the. LXX. very properly render, the Prieft 
of Heliopolis. In a fimilar manner, Balbec^^ 
or more properly Baal^Beth, was likewiic 
called by the Greeks Heliopolis ; agreeably^ 
to a cuftom, which we are told by Plato 
was familiar to his countrymen, of giving 
rather, a tranflation of proper names in 
other languages, than the original yfcxds 
thcmfelves"'. 



8.. 8. It has been already obferved, that 

the ancient Armenians feem to have had a 
ftanding tradition, that the Noctical family 
dcfccnded from the ark in their country ; 

r "^ JSxpreiaed IW-^ya-lN, Ab-Baal-On. f 

^ Gen. xli. 45. . 

"* To y IT! P^etx^u cr^ rot/ Tioyev ht hiXtt^M, fim VQ%Xeanq «c«- 
0FTi« E^vi¥Ma 0u^a^»9 ettifvp ovofjMTa ^avfAO^vrt, to y»f «mo» 

Qtiff^Oi rif ^yy, Aa«i/»$«iw|MM( thi' rtn ovofMtTm hm^r^ fay*Ttf( 
Ti AkyvyrlkWi Tot;i ttf^wTot/j Mutovf avT»yfa^avra$i ik niif-^a;T»fw 
fmm fAtrtmoxvroi' mrroi tt av wu>d9 Uar^v tu» &*»i»r otofAoIoc 
ti9m>^lASctw9p IK m» V««f»» »7*>» f^f^f «Ti7^iTo, Plat. 

Critias. - ; 

^ ; whence 



whence they called one particular hill,, chap* 
where this tranfadiori was fuppofed to iv. 

take place, Baris and Luiar, terms equi- ^ 

valcnt to the Greek word apoiaterion, and 
figrlifying the place of defcent. The modern 
Armenians, as we are informed by Gart- ' 

wright% ftill preferve the fame opinion. 
An abbey of Gregorian monks is fituated 
at the foot of the hill, who pretend, that 
fbme portion of the ark is yet in being, 
though angels prevent any perfon from ob- 
taining a fight of it. The foundations of 
many buildings are ftill vifible upon the 
mountain, fuppofed to have been crefted 
in that fituation by the firft inhabitants of 
the poftdiluvian world, from a fear, if they 
ventured lower down, of experiencing a 
calamity, fimilar to that from which their 
immediate anceftors had ib recently efcaped. 

X. _The Pagams had a vari^y of trar , ?• 
ditions refpe<fting the dove, which they refpcaing 
generally conne<Sed cither witK fome fable and rain, 
concerning the feia, or with fbme ftoi;y re- 
lative to the prophetic powers of that bird. 
Both thefe prevailing notions are eafily ac- 
_ counted for, if we confider the hiftory of ^ 



Cited in Purch. Pilgrim, b. L c. Sv 

the 
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SE<?T. the dove of Noah. It flew badk to him 
I. from off the face of the waters, and thus 

-r afted as a kind of augur, by fliewing that 

the earth wtts not yet habitable. It is well 
known, that the dove is ail^gned to Ve- 
nus, as a oonilsuit attendant upon ber, and 
it ieems to have been done in coniideratioa 
of her charad:er as Vtnus Marina, Venus 
riiing from the waves of the troubled 
ocean* This Venus is ufiially reprefented 
encompaifled with dolphins, and other aqua- 
tic animals ; and is even faid, in a time of 
l^reat danger when purfued by. TyphcHi, <» 
the iea, to have aflumed the ihape o( a 
fifli^. That this deity was diftinguiflicd 
from others, who bore the fame njime, 
appears from Cicero, who enumerates four 
different goddeifes, each worfliippcd under 
the title of Venus, one of whom fpmng 
from the foam of the fea^. Upon the 
whole, it is fufficiently manifeft, that the 
marine deity in queftion forms a part ra- 
ther of the eaftcm than of the wcfterji 
•myth^o^, being in reality no other than 
the Syrian Atargatis, or Derceto. A inaf- 
culine idol, with much the f^me oppear- 

• Ovid. Faft. lib. ii. V. 461. 
-f Ciccro.aciIat..'necir, lib.iii. q. ag^ 

anc*. 



\ ^ 
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aitcc^ terminating in a limilar manner in the cnxf. 
t^l of a fifii, was worlhipped by the Phi- ly. 

liftif^s under the name of Dagon; who, if- ■ — * 

ar Ititc ingenious difquifition refpefting the 
origin of ithit people be admiffibk % is in 
all probahrHty the fame with the Indian 
Viffiitln thcJtmite iifaefcr the fotm of a filh. 
This lift fabite is univerfally allowed to rc- 
Ijfltt to %ht ddcige ; confequently, it is not 
iinfm>babic, that Dagon and Atargatis may 
Ulceivifc bavc the feme alhafion. The god- 
dds of beauty rifing from out of the waves 
<jf the fea^ ^ftirrouTlded with marine ani- 
mals^ and attended by her dove, feems to 
be no inappofite emblem of the world 
emergihg, in Tenovated beauty, from the 
midft of the Waters of fhe deluge, and hav- 
ing the auspicious dove for its harbingen 

X^ucian, in Vis ticcount bf the Syrian 
goddefs, xhcritions, that there were thiree 
ilatues placed in the adytum of the tem- 
ple, one of Jupiter, -another of Juno, «fid a 
third made of g6ld, and placed between 
them, diffimilar to both the others. The 
Aflyiians called it a fign, or emblem, though 
tibey gave no account of its origin. Some 

' / ^ WafiwaonEgypt^ Afiat.Jlrf. vol. iiL 

^ ' indeed 
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SECT* indeed fuppofcd it to be an image of Dio^ 
I. nyfiis, others of Deucalion, and others again 

■ of Semiramis. - From a eircumftance con- 

nefted with it, and whif:h appears to jex- 
plain thq reafbn of its being called a ^gff^ 
or emblem, it was in all probability a reprcf 
fentation of Deucalion, the Noah of Sciip*^ 
turc. Upon the top of its head was perch- 
ed a golden figure of a dove, which twice 
in the year was brought to the fea iidc,.to 
be prefent at the carrying of that water, 
which in memory of the deluge was poured 
down >the chafm in the midft of the tem^ 
pie'. 

Plutarch, in h^ treatife upon the iaga- 
city of animals, fays, that *' thcraytholo- 
*^ gifts maintain, that a dove was fent by 
*' Deucalion out of the arfc, which, when 
" it returned to him, Ihewed that the ftorm 
, " was not yet abated ; but when he faw it 



' E« fAtam h ajAjf cttfvf, imxi ^oat^f «AAe xf^^oft, fiht'fM roi^i 
«XX«M-i {oa»o»^t ffxiAei"— •}eal^|lr«(/ ^ oi^fMA^t xa» vw' aanen Afffftf^ 
fMi>' H^t T» anf^a i^w avru i$£rro, »M*'»Ji ytnaiof atm «fi it«» 

Xt*^ If «njiti — airokfUH h ^^ inara tnog t^ d«a«^»r> tf «•(*»-? 
ht w ftff-o» u^»iot, LuciAN. d^ Dea Sjrr. c. xxziiL 
Vide fupra p. 13 5. 

• no 
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' ^*' no more/heconduded that the fky was CH 
^^"bdcoiBC ferfsne again ^*'*^ ' . • I'v^. , 

The Sicilian medals of Janus, who from 
this, as'wefl as from other circumftances, 
^ feems to Jhave been a copy of the Icriptu- 
ral Noah", had c)r^ onQ fide the double coun- 
tenance of the deity, and( on th6" reverie*?^ 
'4ove bearing a branch in its" mouth *• t 

With regard to the oracular powers of 
'tlie'doyc, there is a curious narrative given 
b^^ Herodotus, of two black pigeons having ' 
taken their flight from Egyptian Thebes, 
one of which went to Libya, and the other 
to Dodona. As fbon as the Jatter arrived 
at the place of, its deftinatiori, it perched 
upon a beech tree, and pronounced with a 
^ human voice, that an oracle of Jupiter 
ought to be there eftabli{hed^ The E- 
gyptiari account of the fame circumftance 
explains thefe doves to be two priefteffes, 
who were the founders of thofe two ora- 



a^iif4sy)}y hiKviiet ytn^en ^HfAUvoq yAf tvu ipotXif ^vofjurfif, bvo^ms 
h ct.T%am»ffa9. Plut. de Solert. Anim. p. 968. 

"* See a print in Bryant's Anal. vol. ii. p. a6Q, 
• vH^rod. Hift. lib/H. 

. ' clcs. 
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SECT, cks. It has been fiippcio^ % that both the 
I. Egyptian and the Grecian Thebes wcTp ib 

' denominated from Tl^^^^ 7\2n an ark^ on 

account of tb^ prevalence of thofe rites 
which refpeded the 6art$. If dnis hypothc* 
fis be adopted^ fhc rea^ will. then bi^ evi- 
dent^ why oracular peribns proceeding fvoxn 
Tkeia^ the very place where the Ifiac ii#- 
perflition principally flouri^ed^ ihoiild in^ 
thologically be ftylcd doves. 

Perhaps one of the mo£t fignal gientile 
fitteftatiohs to the truth of the Mo&icfd 
account of the deluge, is a coin ihuck at 
Apamca in the reign of Philip the cldcf, 
Qn the reverie of which is rcprcientcd a 
kind of fquare cheil floating upon 'the wa* 
ters. A man and a woman are advaiu:ing 
out o£ it upon dry land, while two Qther 
perioQs remain within. A dove beacir^g 
Zfi plive branch is fluttering above it^ at>d 
another bird, poffibly^ a raven, is perched 
upon its roof. In one of the pannpls of 
the cheft is the word Noe in Greek cha- 
rafters ^ 



* By Mr. Biyant. 

'^, See a print of it in Bryant's An^. vol. ii. p. 930. 
The opinion that thi& medal relates to, the ddvge has iii« 

deed 



. - TbcPR is a paffage. ia. Ihc Thciogohy .of cHvu^> 
Hefiod refpefiiug the j»bibow^ 'which: b it* 
ndt unworthy of notice. \ Iris, the. daughter •— — — 
€^ Tiiaximas, is defcribed, as hovering over 
the broad fur£atce of the.oceaa ; and is faid 
to be the meflengex of Jupiter, vrhencver 
fee i» about to take a folcjaan oath by the 
vmttrs of Styx ^ 

If ive may^bc ailowed to liippofe Thaii^ 
mas W word wyt of Grecian^' but of oriental 
:cxtei<aiDn,: vro flaall inaimediateiy perceive 
the prC)priety'of the poet's defcription ; and 
be -IcdJtb "fee. the conncacbn betwcfcn Ae 
Ta3Jibbw pedbnifiedy under the charailer of 
Iris, and the dduge^ , Thfe damper, of 
Thfcim tDnn% tbe^vaft cehtral dbyis,. 
•ivhich, ivhcn^fdiflodgcd from its* profw: fc- 
tua£ion, piridcipaUy occafiooed the cotaf- 

?■'*'• .".'.♦. ■ ' 

'dc>E&43ecn tofttrov«rtdl 1^ Mr. Bam^ ^ 

>others, though perbaps ^^h very little reafo^. 

• .,-■• • < „ • «»' 

ZtVf A Ti If w tirt/*i^i &ew» /bdyftv ifKW tmMbv^. 

Hesiod. Theogon. V. 779. 
* Then^iog proncmoced like the French £, which fcems 
to be ihe ^niveriel pronunciation of that letter^ the lE^n^i^ 
alone differing from the reft of the world. 

. ftrophe 
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SECT. Iftrophe^^ ofi the flood, is^ faid to hover 6vcr 
I. the broad furface of the ocean. It is need-* 
■ Icfs' to "mention ' the natural ,canfe of the 

phenomenon of the r^bow; it is lufE* 
cient to fay, that at the time whoa it was 
firfl made a fign to Noah, thedrops of rain, 
of which it confiflcd, mufl have been ex- 
haled from the waters of the retiring abyfs. 
Hence Iris, with the mofl exaft propriety, is 
faid to have been the daughter of Thaum, 
or, if the Grecian termination be added, of 
Thaumas \ arid rijcr primary appearance, 
over: the fca, is precifely iiich as it pufl 
have been to Noah« ;She is further .iakl, 
always . to have £>me . connexion with the 
oath of that deity, whofai' the Greeks vcr 
nerated asfupreme ; and the <oadi is repro* 
fented as having a reference ta certain wa- 
ters, flylcd thofe of Styx, or ihatre4.' The 
whole of this tradition will appear in a 
mqre diking light, if we confider the Mpr 
faical account of the fainbow. 

" God fpake unto Noah, arid to l\is fons 

^ If Thaumas be confidered as a compound word> Ilfaum-- 
as tt'K-mnh. the ahyfs andjirey the accuracy of this allcgoiy 
will be yet more confpicuous; the rainbow, <«- Iris, i)cing 
formed by the reflexion of the Uy$^o( the fun from thfc ikrops . 
of falling rain. 

^' with 
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** with him, faying. And I, behold I eftab- chap. 
" lifli my covenant with yon, and with if'. 
** your feeds after you, and with every Uv- " ■ ■* 
^' ing, creature that is with you ; of the 
** fowl, of the cattle, and of every beaft of 
*' the earth with you ; from all that go out ' 
*^ of the ark, to every beaft of the earth. 
*' And I will cftabliih my covenant with 
*' you ; neither Ihall all flelh be cut off any 
" more by the waters of a flood ; neither 
*' ihall there any more be a flood to deftroy 
" the earth. And God faid. This is the 
•^ token of the covenant which I make be- 
*^ twcen me and you, and every living 
*' creature that is with you, for perpetual 
*' generations. I do ftt my bow in the 
^^ cloud ; and it Ihall be for a token of a 
** covenant between me and the earth. 
•* And it Ihall come to jlafs, when I bring 
*' a cloud over the earth, that the bow 
'f Ihall be feen in the cloud: and I "will 
*' remember my covenant, which is be- . 
'' tween me and you, and every living 
*"' creature of all flelh ; and the waters 
*' fliall no more become a flood to deftroy 
•'^,all flefli. And the bow fliall be in the 
** cloud; and I will look upon itj^ that I 
** may remember the cverlaifting covenant 
VOL. I. K ** between 
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' SECT. " between God and every living creature 
1. " of all fl^ that is upon the earth,'' " 

Upon the whole wc find, that bo*h in 
the infpired hiftory, and in the profane tra- 
ditioib the Supreme Being is unifortnly rc- 
preiented, as making the r^nbow the iign 
o£ his oath. The waters of hatred, fo ce- 
lebrated in ancient mythology, and con- 
neded in fo< peculiar a manner with the 
oath of Jupiter, and the iign of the rain- 
bow, naturally lead the mind to the waters 
of the deluge; thofe waters, by which 
God, in fb eminent a manner, teflified his 
hatred and abhorrence of fin. ** God faw 
*^ that the wickednefs of man was great in 
•* the earth, and that every imagination of 
*' the- thoughts of his heart was only evil 
" continually. And it repented the Lord 
' *' that he had made man on the earth, and 
" it grieved 'him at his heart. And the 
*' Lord fiiid, I will deftroy man whom I 
" have created *^." 

XI. XL The number of perfi>ns faved in the 
pcXnsprc-ark, amounting precifely to eight, has been 
tb7*ark " already noticed morethan once, in the courfe 

^ Gen. ix. 8. c Gcq. vi. 5. 

of 



I 
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of thcprefent inquiry; much therefore does chap. 
not remain to be faid upon that fubjeft. The i v. 
celebrated Ogdoas of the Egyptians, confift- '■ 

ing of eight perfons failing together in the 
facred Baris, was not entirely unknown to 
other ancient nations. Among the Chinefe, 
the hieroglyphical character, by which they 
exprtfled a Ihip, confifted of a boat, a 
mouth^v and the number eight. Two of 
thefe charaders, the eight and the mouth, 
added to that by wjiich water is defignated, 
prcfcntcd to their minds the idea of a pro- 
Jperous voyage **. 

The mountain in Armenia, upon which 
the ark refted, was not only called Baris 
by the inhabitants, but hkewife Thama- 
nim, or eight; and the city built at its 
foot, and the country around it, bore the 
fame nanic ; thus incontpftibly proving the 
accuracy of the Mofaical account *. 

XII. I Ihall conclude this difquifition xu. 

Rcprefenta- 
tion of the 
^ Bryant*s Anal. vol. iii. p. 9. <Jelugc on 

• Ibid. Xenocrates may perhaps have derived his eight ^ ^ ^^' 

deities from the fame iource. He fbppofed tjiem to be 

regents of the heavenly bodies 5 a notion eafily accounted 

for, when we recollc6l the frequent union of Sabianifm and 

hero-worftiip in the ancient iyflems of mythology. Ci- 

CEH. denat. Deor. lib. i.e. 13. 

.Si z >vith 
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SECT, with noticing the lingular manner in which 
I. the hiftory of the deluge feems to be pour-* 

trayed on the fouthern hemifpherc of the 

celeftial globe. The greateft part of .this 
divifion of the fpherc is ocxupied with va- 
rious aquatic animals ; and \yater is repre- 
fented as ftreaming upon it in almoft evciy 
dire<Aion. In the midft of the waves ap- 
pears a Ihip, called by the Greeks indeed 
Argo, according to their ufual cuftom of ' 
adapting the traditions of other nadons to 
their own hiftory ; but which moft proba- 
bly was originally delineated by a more 
ancient people, upon a more ancient Iphere. 
Near the flhip is a dove, which Icems to 
be flying towards it; and at a fmall diftance 
from it is a raven, perched upon the back 
of the fea ferpent. In this laft group is 
delineated a cup, proper for facrificial liba- 
tions. Farther on, ai if he had lately left 
the fhip^ is the figure of the centaur, fb 
much celebrated in Grecian ftory: he is 
piercing with his lance ibme kind of ani- 
mal, which by modo'n aftronomers is call- 
ed a wolf, and bearing it to an altar, the 
fmoke of which afcends towards a triangle ^. ^ 

The identity of Noah and the ancient 

^ See Maurice's Hift. of Hind, vol. u p. 544- 

centaur 
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. centaur fccms to be fuSiciently eftablilhed. chap.' 
To ufe the words of an eminent Analjrft, iv. 
** It is laid of the Patriarch, after the de- ■ 

'' luge, that he became nan»n B^^K, a man 
^^ of the earth, or hufbandman. This cir* 
** cumftance was religioufly recorded in all 
*' the ancient hiftories of Egypt ; and it 
*^ was upon this account, I imagine, that 
*^ the ox, ib ufeful in hufbandry, was made 
*' an emblem of the Patriarch. Hence we 
** find many pieces of ancient Iculpturc, 
^* upon which is to be feen the ox's head, 
** ^th the Egyptian modius between his 
^* horns, relative to the circumftanccs of 
^' this hiftory «.'* 

The very name of Centaur ^ is a ma- 
nifeft allufion to fbme perfon, who was 
ikilled in hufbandry. Chiron, the primi- 
tive centaur, is faid to have been bom of a 
cloud, and to have been intimately con- 
ne<fted with the Argonautic voyagers; hav- 
ing inftruded them in the fcience of aftro- 
nomy, and having contrived a fphere for 
their ufe */ All thefe circumftances accord 
v^ith the hiftory of Noah ; and the my tho- 

« Bryant's Anal. toI. ii. p. 417. 

^ A goader of oxen. 

[ fiiyant's Anal. vol. ii. p. 477, 

N 3 , logical / 
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SECT. logical birth of the centaur fardbty reminds 
I. us of the iecond birth of the F&triarcfa, his 
deicent from the ark> iurrounded, as it bad 
been during the prcvaleijce of the dchige^ 
with fogs and clouds. 

The account, which is given of the 
ihip Argp, will ierve as an additiooal 
key to the hiftory delineated upon the 
fphere. We are informed by Elratofthe- 
Uics ^ " that the afterifm of Ac Argo in 
'* the heavens was there placed by Divine 
*' wifdom ; for the Argo was the firft fliip 
" that was ev» built : it was moreover 
*' built in the moft early times^ or ait the 
•* very beginning ; and was an oracular 
*' vcffel. It was the firft fhip that ven- 
'^ turcd upon the feas, which before had 
*' never been paflcd : and it was placed in 
*^ the heavens as a lign and emblem for 
'^ thole who were to come after." Plu- 
tarch * is yet more cxprels ; he ailcrts, 
^' that the conflellation, which the Greeks 
*' called the Argo, was a reprefentation of 
•'the facred Ihip of Ofiris." Hence it ap- 
pears, that the Argo was in fa<ft the Egyp- 
tian Baris, which contained their celebrated 

^ Cited by Biyant, Anal. vol. ii. p. 495. ' Ibid. ^ 

Ogdoas, 
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Ogdoas, and .which was clearly a repfc- ghaf^ 
fentation -of the ark of Noah, containing iv. 
within it t^hat Ogdoas, fix)m which the — — • 
whole poftdiluvian worid was afttrwards 
peopled. 

That part of the pi<Slure, which to a 
Chriftian is the moft ftriking, is the afcent 
of the fiznokc from the altar, towards the 
figure of a triarigk; a circumftance, from 
which one can fcarcely help concluding, 
that the framers of that fphere had fome 
obfcure notions of the doArine of the Tri- 
nity : but concerning this, let " each perfon 
judge as appears to himfelf moft probable. 

From the evidences, which have been 
adduced, it is liifficiently clear, that the 
hiftory of the deluge was by no means jin- 
known to the heathens ; but that, for the 
moft part, their traditions bear a ftriking 
refemblance to the Mofaical account of 
that event. This fubjed has been fre- 
quently handled before by a variety of au- 
thors, {o that it cannot be faid entirely to 
poffefs the charms of novelty. The defign 
of the prefent diiquifition has been to 
comprcfs into fmall compafs, and to bring 
together into one point of view, thofe va- 

N 4 rious 
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SECT, rious traditions, "which are the mod con- 
J. ibnant with the page of Scripture. By the; 

■ . ■ whole thus combined, the moral certainty 
of the Mofaical hiftoiy of the flood appears 
to be cftablifhed on a bails iiifficiently fatrx 
to bid defiance to the cavils of icepticifm. 
Let the ingenuit|r of unbelief firft account 
fadsfa^tonly for diis univerfal agreement of 
the pagan world ; and ihe may then, with 
a greater degree of plaufibili^, impeach the 
troth of the fcriptural narrative of the de^ 
luge. 
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CHAP. V. 

^AOAN ACCOUNTS OP THE PBRIOD APTEl^ 
THE DELUGE. I, TRADITIONS RESPECT- 
ING NOAH AND HIS THREE SONS ; I. SA* 
TURN. 2,. TARGiTAUS. 3. MANNUS. 4. SA- 
TYAVARMAN. il. THE TOWER OP BABEX; 
I. THE SIBYL MENTIONED BY JOSEPHUS. 
a. ABYDENUS PROM EUSE3IUS. 3. ALBX» 
ANDER POLYHISTOR FROM &YNCELLUS. 

. 4. APOLLODORVS. 5, HOMER. 6, HESIOD. 
7. NIMRQD. 8. HINDOO ACCOUNT.! III. SO- 
DOM AND GOMORRH4. IV. ABRAHAM; 
I. MENTIONED BY BEROSUS, HECATEUS^ 
AND NICOL^US DAMASCENUS. 2. EUFO^ 
LEMUS. 3. ARTAPANUS. 4. lifELO. 5. THE 
l^pRAN. V.ISAAC. VI. 'JACOB. VII. JO- 
SEPH. VIII^ MOSES. IX. THE PASSAGE 
THROUGH THE B.ED SEA. tiONCLUSlON. ' 



ac- 



1N confidermg the events which took Pagan 

- n«i ri 11 counts of 

place pofterior to the era oi the deluge, a the period 
certain degree of caution is ncceffary to b? dciugc, 
ufcd ; in order to avoid the imputation of 
difcovering coincidences between lacred and 
profane hiftory, which never exifted, fave in 
the imagination alone. It appears highly- 
probable, that the Gentile world might 

have 
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SECT* have fbmc knowledge of the poftdiluvian 
j» events mentioned in Scripture^ down to a 

• certain period: but we have very little 

caufe to iiippofe, that they were much 
acquainted with the internal fiate of €be 
kingdom of IfraeU after it was finally efta- 
bliihed in the land of Pal^ne. The rea* 
ion is obvious : while the greateft part of 
the tranfadions detailed in the other hif- 
torical books of Scripture concern merely 
the Ifraelites^ and the petty kingdoms fi- 
tuated immediately upon their frontiers; 
thofe, which are related in the Pentateuch, 
and which approach nearer to the time of 
the deluge^ affed, more or lefs>. the an- 
ccftons of att nations*. 

During the ^early ages, when a foaall 
portion onjy of ^hc globe was inhalntcd, 
and when a wandering paftoral life, was fo 
frequent throughout the Eaft ; the know- 
ledge of any fad would be more eaiUy and 
more generally difiufed, and a traditional 
remembrance of the fame events would be 
carried into countries widely feparated ftom. 
each other. This ftate of things ceaied 
ibon after the Ifraelitcs became eftabliflied 
in the promifed land, and had been gra- 
dually undergoing a confiderable change 

during 
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dfuring fome time antecedent to that pe- chap« 
riod. Such a circumftance, added to the v^ 
/ecluiion of the chofen people of God from ' . 
the reft of mankind, is fufficient to deftroy 
all probability of certain ethnical fables 
being derived from fimilar events, which 
happened during the exijlence of Ifrael as a 
nation. The channel, through which tra- 
ditions of Noah and his more immediate 
descendants may have been derived to the 
Gentiles, is eafily pointed out : but it will 
perhaps be no eafy matter to enforce a ra- 
tionai conviftion, that the facrifice of Iphi- 
genia was borrowed from the hiftory of 
Jephthah's daughter; or that the Scrip- 
tural Sampfon was the prototype of th? 
Grecian Heroiles. The caufe of truth fre- 
quently fuffers no lefs from the ill-judged 
zeal of friends, than from the mifrepre- 
/entiiations of profeffed enemies. To re- 
iblve every Pagan tradition into fome cor- 
reipotiding Scriptural event, is the height r 
of folly and credulity : but, to deny all re- 
iemblance and all connexion between ia- 
cred and profane antiquity, is more nearly 
allied to a blind and indifcriminate fcep- 
ticifm, than to a difpaffionate learch after, 
hiftorical veracity. The truth in this, as ^ 
ih moft other cafes, is equally removed 

from 
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SECT, from the two extremes : and we may per- 
I. haps venture to affert in general terms^ 

■ that, as it is natural to expcd coincidences 

betweoA the Mofaical and Gentile accounte 
of the earlier poftdiluvian ages ; fo, i^ter^ 
wardsy either none are to be found, or if 
they "be difcovered, that we pofleis no cer- 
tainty of their being any thing more, than 
mere accidental refemblances. 

This rule indeed is not' entirely without 
exceptions. Events have fometimes oc* 
curred, even in fubfequent ages, of fo re- 
markable a nature, that they appear almoft 
irrefiftibly to have attracted the notice of 
the Heathen world. Some remembrance o€ 
the fun's Handing ftill in the days of Jo- 
fliua feems to have been preferved in fc- 
veral different quarters of the globe. It is 
faid, that, in the days of Yaus, the icventh 
Emperor of China, the fun did not fet for 
the fpace of ten days, infomuch that a 
conflagration of the whole world was ex- 
peded*. Martinius compares this event 
with the ftory of Phaethon, which may 
poflibly have an allufion of a finiilar na- 
ture ; and Herodotus was informed by the 

> Mart. Hift. Sin.p. J^ 

pricfts 
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priefts oif Egypt, that, during ^hcicourfe of chap^ 
their agronomical obfervations, the fun had v. 
four times varied from his ufual courfe,— ~ 
having twice rifen in the Weft, and twice 
fet in the-Eaft^. Whether this actount 
may not poffibly have a double reference, 
both to the miracle which took place in 
the days of Jolhua, and to the fun's going 
back ten degrees upon the dial-plate of 
Ahaz, may perhaps admit of fome degree 7 
of conjecture. 

The conqueft of the lancl of Canaan 
feems to be another event, which was par- 
tially at Icaft known to the Gentiles. When *^ 
Jolhua had f^ibdued that country, many 
of its inhabitants, if *he teftimony of Suidas 
and Procopius may be depended upon, fled 
into Africa, and ereAed columns, ftill ex- 
tant in the days of thofe authors, bearing 
the following infcription; ".We are Ca- 
*' naanites, who have been driven from our 
" native land by the robber Jofliua^" 

Under this clafs mdy alfo bfc arranged 

* Herod, lib. ii.c. 14a, 

^ Suid. Lex. vox X«i««y. ct Frocop* dc Bello Vandal, 
lib. ii; c. xo. 

^ the 
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SECT, the narrative of Herodotus refpefting king 
I. Sennacherib ; which, however difguifed and 

— : perverted by the Greek Hiftorian, too nearly 

coincides with the Scriptural account of 
the defeat of that prince, to leave any juft 
grounds for, doubting their original iden- 
tity **. Notwithftapding thefe exceptions 
however, it may ftill be aflcrted in. general 
terms, that we are not to exped any fre- 
quency or certainty of coincidence between 
the traditions of Paganifm, and the hiftory 
of the children of Ifrael fubfcquent to the 
death of Mofes* 

1. I. As fuch evident traces of the Scrip- 

fd^Ja^g* tural account of the deluge occur in the 

hS^hr^"^ records of almoft every Pagan nation,^ fo 

*°°'* the hiftory of the Patriarch, who efcaped 

from its waters, being neceffarily connefted 

• with that event, is likewife accurately pre- 

ferved. We have already feen him de- 

fcribed under the various names of Xi- 

futhrus, Deucalion, and Satyavrata ; each 

of whom was faved from deftrudion, in 

a manner ftridly refembling the prc- 

fervation of Noah. Other traditions^ how- 

d Herod. Hill. lib. ii. c. 141. Sec alfo Pridcaux's Con- * 

ijedlion. ' 

ever, 
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ever, reipefting the Patriarch and his three chap* 
ions are extant, in which as no direft men- t, 

tion is made of the cataftrophe of the dc * 

luge, they will properly come under conii- 
dcratkoi in this diviiion of the liibjed. 



I. Th^re arc ib many poiiits of refcm- 
blance between Noah, and the ancient 
deity Saturn, that one can fcarcely avoid 
concluding them to be one and the fame 
perfon. In the Theogony of Heiiod, Sa*- 
turn is iaid to be the fon of the heaven 
and of the earth, while the Ocean is af- 
iigned to him as a brother*: but Plato in- 
timates that aff the Gods (and confequently 
Saturn muft be included) were fprung from 
the Ocean and Tethys^ Whichever of 
thefe genealogies be adopted, it is, remark* 
able, that the Ocean bears a confpicuous 
part in the tradition : and, if we confider 
it as ^1 allufion to the deluge, it will be 
feen, with how much propriety the ancient 
my thologifts reprefented all their deities, 
as ^bearing fome relation to it. The pe- 
culiar lymbol of Saturn was a Ihip, in 
which he is faid to have efcaped into 

« Theog. V. 126, 137* 
^ Plat. Cratylus, p. 276. 

Italy : 



Sfttura, 
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«CT. Italy ^: but this emblem, like the Bans c£ 
I. Egypt, moft probably related to a nobler 

■ voyage, and to a more wonderful eicape ; 

when an incorrigible world was cut ofF ixt 
the midft of their wickedneis, and when, 
the church of God was confined within 
the narrow limits of the ark. Saturn is 
likewise uftially reprefcnted with a {cytht 
\ in his hand; and is celebrated as a ikilful 
hufbandman, and as the firft planter of 
vineyards. In all thefe refpeds his cha« 
rafter fufficicntly agrees with that of Noah* 

One circumftance indeed is mendoned 
in his hiftory, the unworthy treatment, 
that his father Coelus, or the Heavens, ex- 
perienced from him, which perhaps it may 
not be quite fo eafy to reconcile with the 
Scriptural account of Noah*". Nevcrthelefe, 
if it be taken in an allegorical fenfe, the 
awful event of the deluge may perhaps 



^ '* Caufla ratls fupcre^ ; Thufcttm tztt vcnit in amncm 
" Ante pererrato falcifer orbc Deus. 



"At bona pollcrjtas puppim fervavit in acre ; 
/* Hofpitis adventum teftificata Dei/' 

Ovid. Fall. lib. i. r. 23 j. 

Ztrcrvfiuus nf»t<n. Hesiod. Theog. V. 180. 

fuf- 
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jfufficiently explain it. ObeiSicM to the chap. 
commaaid of the Almighty^ the waters, v. 
gradually riiing from the central abyfs, en- 
croached upon the ancient limits of the 
material heaven, or the atmofphere^ and 
thus curtailed it of its former extent'. 
Hence we are informed, in the metapho- 
rical language of Hefiod, that it was the 
earth, which brought this calamity ifpon 
tho heavens^. 

l^he tery appellation of 'Saturnus feems 
to point out the perfon, who was vene- 
rated under the name of that deity* Like 
the titles of the other nioft ancient C^s 
of Greece and Rome, we muft fbek for 
the origin of his name, not in the weflipii 
bat in the esiftem knguagcs. It will thens 
be found, that nii^mnO Satur-Nuh lite- 
rally lignifics, tbei bidden Noab^ thus deno- 
Ihinated from his having been cbncealed 
ifi the ark amidft the lavages of the de-^ 

^ I venture to faj, curtailed it, in the ftrift philofophical 
fenfe of the word > as will fufficiently appear to any one, 
who has confulted Catcott's Theory refpe6ling the caufea of 
the deluge^ one of the principal of which he^ fuppofes to be, 
a portion of the atmolphere forced into the central abyf^ 
and expelling its waters to the furface of the globes - 

* Theog; V. 159. et deinceps. 
VOL I. O lugQ, 
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luge. The derivation of Jiis Greek name 
Cronus is not very diffimilar : in the title 
of nii-pp Cron-Nuh, the horned Naab, we 
immediately recognize that ufiial Symbol 
of the Patriarch, the agric^ltural ox^ This 
etymology is confirmed by ApoUophanes, 
who, according to Fulgentius, maintains, 
that the fignification of Satumus is either 
Nus tie holy one^ or Nus the bujbandman ; 
thus clearly fliewing, that the former part 
of the word is merely an epithet, and that 
the l«ft iyllable Nus is alone the proper 
name of the deity"". 

In exaft conformity with the triple off- 
fpring of Noah, three fons arc likewife aA 
figijed to Saturn. One of thefe prccifely 
refembles Ham in name; and in point of 
criminality there is not much diffimilarity 
between them. Egypt is denominated in 
Scripture the land of Ham; from that; 
fruitful parent fprung all the manifold po- 
ly thcifhi of Greece and Rome; and the 
claffical Jupiter was there worlhipped un- 



' Vide fupra, p. i8i. 

« '' Apollophanes vero m Epico carmine fcribit Satur- 
'^num quafi facrum Not;^^ aut Satorem Now/' Fulgen. 
Mythol. lib. i. c. 2. cited bj Davis in his edit, of Cicero de 

Nat. Dcor. 

der 
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der the name of Hammon^. In a frag- chap* 
ment of Orpheus pffcfervxd by Pdrphyiy, v. 

Saturn is defcribed as being intoxicated at • 

the time, when Hammon was guilty of 
his abominable. wickednels; fo exaftly has » 
the remembrance of the crime of Ham 
been preferved in the Gentile woijd^; In 
allufion probably to the fame event, oncJ 
gf the laws of Saturn is faid to have been, 
** ne quis deos nudos impune contem- 
^' pleturP,'* that no one Ihould be per- 
rriitted to behold the deities naked with 
impunity'!. 

^ Pure Sabtanifm appears to haV£i tieeti iHe^m^fl and^iit 
idolatry^ but in procelsof tinote deified mortals were fup- 
pqfed to be the regents of the heavenly bodies, and were 
wotihipjied donjunftly with theni. ttam, from his Egyp- 
tian, name, JIN-orii Ham-On, feems to hare been adoted \ 
in union with the Sun, as Nimrod was elevated to the con- 
ftellation of Orion. Cedrbni Hift. Comp* fol. 14; 

^p /aeXkToc fM^vei, xeti (ntorovrai, «? av« oiytf, x«( v7r»ot-=^ 

t^oionv fjii^uorrcb /xfA»9'J'&a;y i^\liof£v9$ 

AifTiku fj(,iv ^ihco t ' 

Fragm. p. 403. edit. Gefner. \ 

P Beyeri Addit. ad Seld. de Dis Syr. p. 337. 

^ From fbme obfcure remembrance of the prophetical 
curfe of Noah, the ancients may j>erhaps have derived their 
belief in the infallible accomplifhment of a paternal imjre- 
csttion. See GEdip. Colon, v. 1435, ^^* 

o % Bochart 
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SECT. Bpchart produces no lefs than fourteen 
I. ^^ifferent' poihts of refemblance between 

9 ^ Noah.ajiji §atum, from which to ftrongljr 

i&rgue$ tHeir identity/: and Orpheus, m his^ 
hyjyin.tp that deity, gives him: :a. variety of 
I^U^^ which do not appear toJbe applicable 
to any peribn, except the fecond proge- 
nitor of mankind. He is there ftyled, the 
dcftroyer and the rcnewer of all things 4 
the father of the (prefent) age, v^rho in- 
habits (in the perfons of his jdefcendants) 
every part of the world ; and the original 
parent of all generations*. From, thefe tef-* 
timonies it appears more than probable, 
that the Pagan Saturn was a deification of 
the Scriptural Noafh ; and that in the three 
fons of the one may be found the triple 
offspring of the other. 

». 2. The notion, of fbme one of the moft 

ancient of the Gods having three fbns, was 
not confined to the poliihed nations of 
Greece and Rome. The Scythians, ac- 

^ Geog. Sacra, p. i. 

• '0« ^awwfi lAtB avuna, xen av^etq iiAvaiit atrrpf 

AicJHC Kpoyi mayyiuru^ • . • . « 

Onrn. Hymn. nd Saturn, p. 204. edit. Gcfacf. 

cording 
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cording to Herodotus, afcribed- this num- chap. 
bcr to their tutelary deity and iuppiofed .v. 
anccftor Targitaus* The names of his off- ■ 

fpring were Lipoxais^ Arpoxais, and Co- 
laxais. In their days, a plough, a yoke, 
^n a:s[, and a goblet, all formed of gold^ 
fell from heaven. The two firft of the 
brethren, attempting to take them up, 
were fcorched by a flame of fire, which 
fuddenly burft forth. The youngeft made 
the laft eflay, and having received no in- 
jury, was acknowledged, by the two cldei", 
as their fuperior^ 

In this traditipn, the inftruments of huf- 
bandry, and the golden cup, may poffijbly 
allude to the well inown charader of 
Noah, a man of the earth, and a planter 
of vineyards : while, in the fuperiority of 
the younger brother over the two elder, 
we are led to recognize the ufurpation and 
tyranny of the line of Ham, in tk^perfon 
of Nimrod, the founder of the firft great ' 
monarchy. ;:'. 

It may here be obierved, fhat it is ra- 
ther a iingular circumftance, that our ex- 
pounders of the prophecies fliould fo pof^ 

I Herod. Hift. lib. iv. c. 5. 

o 3 tinaciou% 
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SECT, tinacioufly defcribc the four great empires^, 
I. as being uniformly in the line either of 
- Shem, or of Japhct, and never in that 

of Ham^. This liippofition is manifeftly 
^dopted, with a view to Ihew the accom- 
plifhment of the prophetic curfe of Noah : 
but, in reality, that curfe fimply dooms 
the defcendants of Canaan to llavery; and 
it was accurately fulfilled in the .fiibju- 
gation of their country by the liraelitcs, 
when luch of them as were ipared were 
mac^e hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
With regard to the other defcendants of 
Ham, they appear to have been vvifer in 
their generation, than tK© children either 
of Shem, or of Japhet ; and to them we 
undoubtedly owe the rudiments of all the 
fine arts\ As for the four great empires, 
' the firft or Babylonian was clearly founded 
by Nimrod, after he had expelled or re- 
duced to flavery the fons of Shem, who 
were originally fettled in that country. , 
The fecond may poflSbly have been veiled 
in the line of Shem, though even that point 
is for from being fatisfadorily eftabliflied : 



,» See Meck's Works, p. 213. and Newtop's Differ tations, 
vol. i. p. 23. 

' Biyant s Anal, vol, i}i, paffim. 

but 
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but the third or the Grecian, if any- credit chap. 
be due to hiftory, Was ercftcd hot by the v, 
defceridants (rf Japhet, but by thofe of 
Ham, Greece might probably have been 
firft peopled by Japhet ; but thole abori- 
gines were foori conquered^ and either ex- 
tirpated, or incorporated with a totally dif- 
ferent race. It is impoffible to derive the 
later Greeks, lb celebrated to this day for 
their proficiency in the arts and fcience», 

, from the line of Japhet, unlefs we contra- 
dift the whole tenor of hiftory. Diodorus 
Siculus aflerts, that fome of the original 
leaders of the Athenians were Egyptians^;' 
and that the Athenians themfelves were a 
colony from Sais in Egypt"". Herodotus 
Ipeaks in a limilar manner of the Dorians*; 

, and Paulanias gives the fame account of 
the Megareans ^. Lelex alio, the father or 
leader of the Leleges, came from Egypt ^. 
The Peloponnefus was for the moft part 
peopled by Dorians ; and the Leleges efta- 
blilhea themfelves in Megara. In Ihqrt, 
the moft celebrated leaders of the Greciain 

> y Diod. Sic. Kb. i. p. 2 j. 

* Ibid. p. 24. 

* Herod, lib. vi. c. 54. 

* Paufan. lib; i. p. 95. 
f Ibid. p. 106. 

Q 4 colo^ 
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SECT, colonies^ iuch as Danaus^ Eredheus, Ce^ 
I. crops, Cadmus, and Phenix, all came from 

'^ Egypt "^a Hence it is manifeft, that the 
Grreeks were, (faidly fpeaking, an E^ptian 
nation, and consequently not the defcend- 
ants of Japhct, but of Ham ^. 

3. 3, To return from this dijgrcffion, the 

*^"'' Germans, in a manner fimilar to the an^ 
cient Scythians, venerated Tuifto, who, ac- 
cording to their traditions, w^ fprung from 
the earth, and along with him his fon 
Mannus. Thefe they iuppofed to have 
been the ancefbors of their nation. To 
Mannus, the fecond of their deities, they 
attributed three ibns^ 

In the perfon of Tuifto we clearly re- 
cognize the primitive father of mankind, 
formed by the hand of God from the duft 
; of the earth ; and Mannus is no tefs evi- 



^ Herod, lib. ii. c. 91.— BicxL Sic. lib. L p. 25.— Joh. 
Tzctzcs Chll. V. Hill, xviii. p. pi.—Suidas.— Diod. Sic. 
lib. Y. p. 329. — Synccll. p. 158. 

« I am indebted for the above mafi of citations to Bryant 
pn the Plagues of Egypt, p, a. Sec alfo Differtation Lite- 
raitt kc. par Schmidt, Archaeologia, vol. i. p. 23S. and 
Allwoods Liter. Antiq. of Greece. 

' Tacit, dc Mor. Germ. c. ii. 

dcntly 
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dcntly the patriarch Noah. The circum- cHAFt 
Aance of his liaving three fons, and the v, 

etymology of his name, both contribute to ^ 

ftrengthen this luppofition. Mannus ojr 
Klannu is, in all probability, the fame as 
the Mencs of Lydia ^ the Menu of India^ 
and the Mencs of Egypt ^; it may perhaps 
even be added, that the Cretan Minos is 
only another mode of defignating the ^me • 
ancient perfbnage. AU of thefe appear to 
bfe merely various methods of writing one 
name ; which has exactly the iame import, 
whether it be fimply expreffed nu Nuh, 
or whether the participial D be prefixed to 
it, thus forming the word m30 Menuh** 
TJie reafon, why • fo many ancient princes 
are defignated by nearly the fame name, is 
limply this. Every nation, that ex;tends th^ 
lift of its imaginary kings or demigods to 
the flood, muft neceflarily place at the 
head of its chronology the patriarch Noah^ . 
the. tme Menuh or comforter of Scrip- 
ture K ' 



« Herod, lib. i. c. 94. ^ 
^ Herod, lib. ii. c. 4. 

* Mr. Bryant choofes rather to derive Minos and Mnevis 
from Meen-Nuh^ Noah lunaris. See his Anal. v. ii. p. 418. 
See alfo Sir Wm. Jones's Pref. to the Inft. of Menu. 

* It is not impoffible, that the fame ancient title may en- 
ter into the oompofition even of the wojd Minerva. This 

deity 



90% 
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SECT. 4- But thp.thc moft remarkable attciia^ 
I. tion^ to the truth of the Mofaical hiftorjr 

of the Patriarch and his three fons, remains 

satyaV yct to bc adduccd. The following paffagc 
is aflerted by a late eminent linguift, to be 
a literal tranllation from the Padma-Pu- 
ran» one pf the ancient books of the Hin- 
dus^ 

*« To Satyavarman, that fovereign of the 
" whole earth, were bom three fons; the 
•^ eldeft Sherma ; then C'harma ; and 



deity U aniTerfallj reprefented as the goddefs of wiiHom, 
and the invent refs and patroneis of tl|c arts and iciences. 
With regaid to her mytfaolog^ca} 4efbent> Ihe was confidered 
by the Africans, who inhabited the banks of the Triton is, 
to be the daughter of that lake^ and the marine deity Nep- 
tune. In proceis of time a quarrel took place between Mi^ 
nerva and her imaginary father 5 in thb emergency, ihe 
placed herfelf under the prote6lion of Jup\ter, and was thus 
preferved fwm the wrath of the ruTer of the ocean. Herod. 
Ub. IV. c i8o'. Hence (he is deicribed by Lucan as making 
her firft terrellrial appearance on the banks of the lake Tri- 
tonis, and furveying herielf m the dear mirror of its waters. 
Pharfal. lib. ix. v. 350. Nor does mere difference , of fex 
furafaate the iuppofition, that tht African Minerva may 
have fome reference to Noah. The emblematical compound - 
deity, fo common throughout the eaft, and who is generally 
allowed to be a reprefentation of the Patriarch Noah, was 
indifferently worfhipped under the male and female names 
of Dagon, and Atargatis. The whofe of this however is of- 
fircd as a mere conje6ture; 

. "thirdly 
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^^ thirdly Jyapcti by name. They were chaf; 
*' all men of good morals, excellent in vir- v, 
*' tue and virtuous deeds, Ikilled in the ■ 
** ufe of weapons to ftrike with or to-be 
** thrown ; brave men, eager for Viftory in 
^^ battle. But Satyavarman, being cbnti- 
'* nually delighted with devout meditation^ 
^^ and feeing his fbns fit for dominion, laid 
'^ upon them the bprden of government, 
^^ whilft he remained honouring and fatif- 
'* fying the gods, and priefls, and kine. 
^* One day, by the a<3: of defliny, the 
. ^^ kin^, having drunk mead, becan\e fenfe- 
*' Icfs, and lay aifleep naked : then was he 
^^ feen by C'harmai and by him were his 
^' two brothers called, to whom he faid, 
*^ What now has befallen ? In what flate 
** is this our fire ? 'By thofe two was he 
*' hidden with clothes, and called to his 
^^ fenfes again and again. Having recover-* 
** e'd his intelleft, and^ perfectly knowing % 

** what had pafTed, he curfed C'harma, 
" faying. Thou fhalt be the fcrvant of 
*' fervants ; and, fince thou wafl a laugher / 

*^ in their prefencc, from laughter fhalt 
** thou acquire a name. Then he gave to 
" Sherma the wide domain on the fouth 
'* of the fnowy mountains, and .to Jyapcti 
*' he' gave all on the north of the fnowy , 

*' moun-- 
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Aect. ^ nwuntains ; but he, by the power of 
I. ^^ leligious contemplation^ attained fuprcmcj 



I ♦• 



blifs\ 



It is faid, that, in the Tulgar dialcfts o£ 
Hindoftan, C'harnm and Shcrma are ufu- 
ally pronounced C*hani, and Shem"; fa 
that, with a flight alteration in the word 
Jyapeti, we have the names of the three 
fans of Noah here preferved, cxadly as 
they are recorded in the page of Scrip- 
ture. * I 

Sir William Janes,fpeaking of this won- 
derful tradition, juftly remarks, that it 
*^ moft clearly proves, that the Satyavrata, 
*' or Satyavarman of the Purans, was tho_ 
« fame perfonage with the Noah of Scrip- 
^ ture ; nor can it be with rcafon inferred, 
** from the identity of the fl:ories, that the 
^^ divine legiflator borrowed any part of 
** his work from the Egyptians ; he was 
*' deeply verfed, no doubt, ia all their 
^ learning, fuch as.it was; but he wrote 
^ what he knew to be truth itfelf, inde^ 
^' pendently of their tales, in which truth 

^ Aiiat. ReH vol. iii. p. 262. oft* edit. ■ 
» Ibid. p. 6?.. . 

^^ was 



^' was blended with fables ; and their age cAAt. 
** was not fo remote from the days of the v. 
^* patriarch, but that every occurrence in ' ' ' ' ■ 
<' his life might naturally have been pre-* 
«' fervcd by traditions from , father to 
<VfonV' 
. " ■ • • ' • ' 

11. Some remembiUncc alio of the tt< 
^vent5> which took place at Babel, feems of sabll 
to have been very generally preferved in 
the heathen world ; indeed it is natural to 
expe^i;, that fuch might be the. cafe, tince 
the difperfed builders of the tower would 
in all probability, diffiife, wherever, they 
went> the knowkdge of their hiftory; 

1. Jofephus cites a declaration qf^ one (if »: 
the Sibyls to the following cfFeA. " When mciitiohdi 
*^£^l men Ipoke cine common language, phus* 
'^ fqroe of them built a moft lofty towcr^ 
^* as if with, an intention of fqaling hea- 
'^ ven : bat the Gods, fending a violer^t 
^^ wind, overthrew it, and gave a ^fifFerent 
** mode of ipeaking to each perfon ; foi 
** which reaibin the city was caBed £aiby# 
♦MonW 

*» Afiat. Ref. V©1. in. jp. 264. oft. edit* 
T«i nu$ X»CvMa> X* r. ^«^ JosBPB. Ant« Jud. lib. i. cv 4. 

i}. Much 
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SECT* ^- Much the fame l>iftory is given by 
I. Abydcnus. " Some pcrfons, fays he, re- 
■■ <« late that the firft men, who fprung from 

Abydenus " the eatth, relying upon their grrat bodily 
fromEufe- ,, ftr^ngth, and attempting to acquire a 
*^ power fiiperior even to that of the im- 
^f mortals, built a tower of an immenfe 
^« height, in the place where Babylon is 
•' now fituated. When its top had nearly 
'* reached the heayens, ^thc winds, affifting 
^* the Gods, overturned the immenfe fabric 
^ upon^thei heads of the builders, and its 
*' ruins henceforth bore the name of Baby- 
*' Ion. At the fame time, the language of 
** mankind, which had hitherto been uni- 
*' verfal, was confounded and fplit into a 
%^ variety of ^alefts P." 

3, 3. Jofcphus is not the only author who 

piiyhStor ^^^ *^^ account, which tibc Sibyl gives, 
fromsyn- pf fj^^ deflmftiou of Babel. Alexander 
Polyhiftor mentions the fame cataftrophe, 
upon the fame authority, and afcribcs the 
origin of different languages to the confu- 
fioii, which then took place % 

Si* x««y*'S«"'*f? »«. T. A. EusEfi. Praep. Evang. lib, ix. Q4 X4- 
• 9 S7nceL Chronog. p. 44, , ^ 
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4. In a fortoet pak of this work' I vcn- chap. 
tured to affert, that the fables, refpcding v. 

the various attempts of the giants to fcale 

the battlements of heaven, do not reflate ^^J^^ 
cxclufively to the calamity, which befel"^*- 
tTic conftfudors of Babel, but that they 
bear alfo a. partial reference to the hiftory 
of the antediluvian Nephelim. The reaibn 
for this fuppofition was, that a certain por- 
tion of their hiftory is placed iefore the era 
of the deluge, and confequently can have 
no connexion with a pojidiluvian event. 
A confiderable degree of light is thrown 
upon thefe: remote and oblcure traditions 
by the treatile of ApoUodorus. He firft 
mentions thofe many-handed giants, Bri- 
areus> Gyas, and Ceus ^ who waged war 
with heaven, and who, for their crime, 
were thruft down into Tartarus'. They 
were there appointed the guards and the 
•tormentors of the Titans, who, inutating 
them in impiety, incurred likewife a fimi- 
lar punifliment'. Afterwards the tremen- 
dous monfter Typhon is produced from the 

' Vide fup. p. 122. • 

* Apoll. de Dis, lib. i. p. 5* 

* Apoll. dc Dis, lib. i. p. 7. Homer aiid Hcfiod ftrtnge* 
ly fuppofe, that Briareus, Gyas, and Ceus, afftfted the Gods . 

in their war with the Titans, : 

bowels 
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f £CT. bowels of the earth ; an allegorical pertbn- 
j. age, who manifeftly reprefents tl^ cata- 

p - ■ ftrophe of the deluge, the waters of which 
proceeded from the great central sibyls". 
A literal account of the deluge^ fiovxx 
which Deucalion and Pyrrha were prcfcrv- 
td, is next detailed '; and laft, m point of 
order, the exploits of the immenfc giants 
Otus and Ephialtes are enumerated. Theie 
itiade war againft heaven, and attempted 
to icale it by piling mountain upon moun- 
tain. At lengtli> through a ftratagem of 
Diana, they fell by each other's hands ^> 
and their deiign became abortive* 

it fliall now be confidcrcd, whether the 
fucceffion of events detailed by ApoUodorus 
does not agree, in a very remarkable man- 
ner, with what we are taught to bdiieve as 
Ghriftians. • Thofe impious opponents of 
heaven, who were caft down into hdll, 
and there appointed to guard and torment 
the damned, feem to be no other than the 

« Apoll. de Difl, lib. i. p. 21. To remove any doabt of 
the propriety of this interpretation, Plutarch exprefsly dc-^ 
Clares, that by Typhon is meant the Ocean. Plut. di^Tfid. 
€t Ofir. p.; 363. 

* Apoll. de Dis, lib, i. p. 25. 

' Ibid. p. 2p. 

ftpofkte 
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appftate angels ; while, in tlfc Titans^ we CBAf. 
naturally recogiliize that lawleft antcdilu- v. 
vian race, who are %lcd by Mofes N^phe- — — — 
lifn. The dchige reqilires no comment : 
^vh6 then dan' thofe be, who, Jhbfequently 
to that tataftrophe, piled mountain upon 
mountain to aflkult heaven, except the 
founders of Babel ? 

After all, however, that has been faid, it 
is readily allowed, that the various Pagan 
hiftories of the wars of the Giants are in- 
volved in an almoft impenetrable mift of 
obfciirity and confufion. In the preceding 
ftatemerit I have prefumed to differ from 
the fentiments of Mr. Bryant relpeding 
the important event now under confider- 
ation. The Analyft of ancient mythology, 
whofe name will ever be held iri venera- 
tion both by the fcholar and the Chriftian, 
conceives, that the deftru^iion of Babel 
ttiay be traced in the hiftory' of the Titans. 
The refemblance between them is un- 
doubtedly ftriking in' many refpefts, and 
they even appear to have bpen not unfre- 
quetitly' confounded : but, upon a more 
clofe infpeftion, they prove to be deficient * 
in that chronological correfpondence, which ^ 
alone is able, in a fatisfa^lory manner, to 

VOL. I. p . efta- 
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SECT, eftablifli an identity of cirqaiftftanccs. The 
I,, due of Pkgan traditions. inu{l> as far as 
—— poffible, be ^inravelled in a ^ manner feme- 
what fimilar to that of faCred prophecj^* 
The book of Daniel> and th,e volume of 
the Apocalypfe, may eafily be taught to 
ipcak the language of the moll: licentious 
conjefture, unlefs the eagernefs of invefti- 
gation be confined within the limits of his- 
tory and chronology. In a fimilar manner, 
the various accounts of the Gia^its, which 
have been preferved in the annals of the 
Gentiles, may all be referred to the over- 
throw of Babel, if the imagination alone 
be confulted. Thelc traditions neceflarily 
bear confiderable marks of refemblance to 
each other / for the rout and deftraftion of 
a// rebellious opponents of heavoi, however 
diftind thofe opponents mutually are, muft 
unavoidably be defcribed in the language 
of poetry with a certain^degree of uni- 
formity. Hence it happens, that the ruin 
of the apoftate angels, the confuiion of the 
antediluvian Nephelim, and the fubverfion 
of Babel, will neceflarily prefent to the 
mind a group of images fo ftrikingly anf^ 
logons to eadi other, that the flow and 
^ cautious hand of chronology is alone able 
to feparate them. This fcrvice has been 

per-* 
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performed by Apc^loddirus, and, provided dHAP. 
only his narrative rnay be depended upon, v, 
the hiftory of the Titans caiinot have the 
moft diilant allufioiuto the catafttophe of 
the Cuthites in the plain of Shinar. The 
Titans are placed by that mythologift /r^- 
'vious to the deluge; they cannot therefore 
have any connexion vv^ith an event^ which 
took place after the deluge. On the other 
hand, the giants Otus and Ephialtes, who 
attempted to ftorm the habitation of the 
imniortals by piling one mountain upon 
another ; as they exaftly correfpond in point 
of phrohology with the deftru<Slion of Ba- 
bel, fo they muft undoubtedly have an 
immediate allufion to that awful event: 

• 
In addition to this circumftance, the 
mode of attack, on the part of thefe Giants, 
bears a ftriking refemblanc^ to the manner, 
in which the tower was conftru<Sed. The 
lacred hiftorian informs us^ that " they had 
*' irici forvftone ;" and that the whole of 
the immenfe ftmfture was thus raifed fble- 
ly by an accumulation of earth. In a man- 
ner ftriAly analogous to this 'account, the 
Giants are faid to have heaped mountains 
of earth upon each other, rather than more 
folid mafles oijione. 

^z The 
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jSECT, The very nanneft indeed of Otus and -E^hi- 
I. altes feem to beaxdn obfcure allufion 1x5 the 
^> - ' ■■ M deiig^ of that ftupcndous edifice, of which 
they were probably a mere perfomfication. 

Babel evidently ap^ars to have been 
the firft temple raifed by the apoftate 
Cuthites in. honour of the glorious orb of 
day ; arid, in after ages> it was equaUy the 
toodel of the pyi^mids of Egypt, the pyra- 
theia of Perfia, the pagodas of Hindoflaq> 
and the Iblar temples of Mexico. Nor was 
religious adoraticm the fole end of its cot- 
ftruftion. It is intimated in the infpired 
volume, that it was intended jto have been 
ufed by the followers of Nimrod, as a kind 
of fign, or landmark, to prevent their dif- 
perfion. The facred fire, which blazed 
upon its fummit, wjould be well adapted 
to anfwer this purpofe; and the light, 
which it diffufed on every fide, would ren- 
der the tower a very confpicuous objed: 
throughout the extenfive plsuns of Shinar* 

At length the wrath of heaven was di- 
rected againft this huge building, and the 
infatuated Cuthites were difpcrfed over the 
fece of the whole earth. Wherever they 
direfted their courfe, they conftantly bore 

along 



along with them the memorials of their ie hap. 
overthrow ; ^nd the allegorizing ipirit, v» 

which forms fo prominent a feature in^= 

the mythology of the ancients, foon con- 
verted the pyramid of Babel into two gi- 
gantic demons, which fprung from the 
earth;) and waged an impious war againft 
the majefty of heaven. As the tower was 
built with a twofold defign, and as the 
fire upon its top ferved the double purpofe 
of a landmark to guide the fteps of the' 
wanderer, amd of an emblem to reprelent 
the folar deity > when the language of al- 
legory was adopted, it became ncceflary to 
introduce two metaphorical characters, in 
order that the twofold ufe of Babel might 
be completely defcribed. To this circum- 
ftance we owe the poetical fable of Otus 
and Ephialtes ; the firft of thofe names al- 
luding to the political defign of building 
the tower, and ,J:he fecond to its religious 
application. The import of Otus K^N-mi? 
is fimply the Jignal fire ; and the fignifi- ' 
cation of Ephialtes tJ^K-DK-bN-^SK, fire the 
deity. Even the mode of their deftruAion 
bears fome analogy to the confiifion and 
diflenfions of the original Babylonians. 

.5. Homer,, in whofe poems many ^a- ^^^^^^ 
' P 2 luablc 
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SECT, iuable remains of ancient traditions are pro^ 
I. ferved, details the hiftory of this gig^dc pair 

in a very remajrkable manner ; and, what is 

more particularly applicable to the prclcnt 
difcuffioiij feems to conne<% them cloiely 
with Orion, the name by which Nijmod 
was celebrated in the Hcjithen world.*. 

'Eiciiov^ 11 it ^otaiu Ho^'Hiouni jUMynvat* 

Ka& f CTCxcv i\io Tffonhj (^fAiyMv^otiifa is yiviT^-tv/^ 

flrov r avTi^foVf t»iX£xX«tov r Ef iaXniif. 

OJc in fA^Kif^g d'f c\]/c l^niufo^ A^nfay 

Koti woX^}li»Kk^^^gf [xira yt xXuto» ilfima* 

'Evvwfoi yx^ Toi yiy xai iMHXTTfi^tf^ nc^v 

Ev^o;> aT»^ fAT}xoc yt ytyttr^nv fyyiofyvioi* 

Oi pa xat aS'avxroto'ii/ airAXfimy, iv t>\v^7rca 

^vkeiriix nio-^v stoXuxIxo^ TsroXifAOio' 

O&cca/ (7* OuXu/Airw fAtfA»(ray ^^v^ avrof ar Oa-cn 

n^Xioy Bvo<r(f yXXov, iV a^awg aixixroq etii. 

K«i vu xfy £gfTfX£(r<raK, « iJCtic pt£Tf o» Ixovto* 

AXX' oX£(r«y Aioj uJo^, ov nuxojuioc t£X£ Autw, 

A/xf or£^* sr^iy jFfu'iy viro K^ordifpiciy fticXji^, , 

Avd'Yio'ai^ -sruxowaf t£ yfyuv svxy^il ><(»xn *• 

The Poet begins with ftating their my- 
thological origin ; and rcprcfents them as 
fprung from Neptune, and Iphimcdia the 
wife of -^locus.^ In another part of his 
works, however, be flyles them, not the 

« CeAfcn. Hift. Comp. fol. 14. 
• CMjir. lib. xi. V. 304. 

children 
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children of Neptune, but of Alopus hini- chap. 
fclf, who was the Ion of Titan and the earth; y . 

If then the /preceding fuppofitiony that 
thefe two Giants are only a perfonification 
of Babel, in its two different capacities of 
a temple and a landmark, be adopted; we 
ihall find their img^i'nary defcent to coin- 
cide very remarkably with the Scriptural 
a:ccount of the peculiar maimer, in which 
the tower was oonftrvufted. '^ Go to, let us 
*^ make irick, and 6urn them throughly. 
^^ And they had irick for fioney and Jlime 
^' had they for mortar*^.". From the na-^ 
ture therefore df thefe materials, the moft 
natural mode of allegorizing Babel woiild 
be to reprefent it as an enormous giant, • 
defcended from earth, fire, and water. 
Such in fad: is the very mode, which the 
poets have chofen. Aloeus is faid to be the 
offspring of the Sun, and of the Earth; 
Neptune is merely a perfonification of 
water ; and in Iphiniedia, as well as in * 
Aloeus, we find a combination of oriental 
words, all bearing fome relatiqn la fire. 

^ Iliad, lib. v. vcr. 385. < 

^ Ocn. xi'. 3. 

? 4 The 
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SECT. The formei: is ♦K^flN-Dn-^K Iph-am-ath^ 
I. ' ai, t&e region of fire ; and the latter i^ 

^ B^N-nbN Alo-as, the deity of fire. After de- 
tailing thefe particulars^ the poet, to pre- 
vent all poflibility of miftake refpc&ng 
their origin, aflerts, that they were nou- 
rifhed by the earth. 

' Their immen& bulk i&next deicribed; 
and, in their audacious rebellion againft 
the Majefty of heaven, they are faid to have 
piled mountain upon mountain. Their 
mad attempt however was fruftrated, and 
they were cut off before they had attained 
to the age of manhood. In all thefe cir- 
cumftanccs the narrative of Mo^ exadljr 
correfponds with the allegory of Homer. 
The tower was never completed j but be- 
fore it had reached its poetical manhood^ 
the w^hole defign became abortive. 

Hcfiid ^" "^^ *^® theogony of Hefiod, the mon- 
fter Typhoeus occupies the lame place, as 
Otus and Ephialtes in the treatife of Apol- 
lodorus. After the Titanian war has been 
defcribed, and the viftory of the immortals 
celebrated, the poet proceeds 'to fpeak of 
the waters of Styx, the firft-born of the 
Ocean ; thofe waters, which have already 

hocvL 
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been confidefed as allufive to the cat^- chap/ 
ftrophe of the deluge**. Here in reality y. 
the pride of the Titans was finally fub- " ^-" 
dued; and, after this event had taken 
place, tJbe Earth produced the mighty Ty- 
phoeus. He is faid to h^ve been encom- 
paiTed with ferpents, and to have emitted 
ifrom his eyes perpetual flaihes of fire. The 
firft of thefe circumftances appears to have 
a reference to the ferpent worfhip, fo perr 
tinacioufty adhered to by the defcendants 
of Cufli, and of which fome traces remain 
in almoft every country upon the face of 
the earth. The fecond is defcriptive of 
the conftant fires, which were maintained 
upon the fummit of Babel, and which 
ferved at once to guicje the benighted tra- 
veller, and to teftify the reverence of the 
firft idolaters for the folar orb. , . ^ 

It is very remarkable, as Mr. Bryant 
juftly obferves, that;^ according to Hefiod, 
this monfter would have attained to uni- 
verfal dominion, had not the fupreme Deity 
interpofed^. 

* Vide fupra, p. 176, 178. 
« Anal, vol, iiL p. 51. 
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SECT. K^j ^£y iyf S-vTiTOJCi, ^a* a^xvarokffiv fitv*^cv, 
I. Et jtxfj af' o^u vofW£ TBraruf avJfWV re ^fft» «, 



Such alfb we learn from Scripture to 
have been the dcfign of Nimrod ; arni one 
principal rcafon for building the tower was, 
that it might be a kind of rallying point 
. to his numerous followers. The refult of 
the whole is, that the two Afferent ac- 
counts of the two laft wars of the giants, 
accounts frequently confounded by the 
poets, though accurately diftiriguifhcd by 
ApoUodorus, relate to two entirely dif- 
ferent events ; the wickednefs of the ante- 
diluvian Nephelim, and the poftdilwvian' 
dcftrudlion of BabeL 

. 7- y. As for Nimrod, the firft open apa- 

ftate from the worfhip of the true God, 
and .the daring leader of the rebellious 
Cuthites, he is faid by Syncellus to have 
perifhed under the ruins of that immenfi^ 
fabric. Undaunted by thofe roarks of di- 
vine vengeance, which were fo evidently 
difplayed in the dilperfion of his followers, 
he ftill obftinatcly remained upon the fpot, 
when a violent wind Qverthrew th? tower, 
which in its fall crufhed the tyrant to 
r atoms* 
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atoms'. The fame account of his death is chap. 
given by Cedrenus^; and it is far from v. 

being improbable, although no mention is — 

made of it in th^ page of Scnpture. 



8., It is thought by Sir Wm. Jones, - «. 
that the fourth incarnation of the Indian count? 
Vilhnu may probably have an alluiion to 
this event**. A blafpheming monarch de* 
nics ]the omniprefence of the Deity, and, 
to Ihew his contempt of his power, in- 
vites him to come forth from a marble - 
pillar, if he really poflefles any fuch at- 
tribute^ Immediately a tremendous voice 
is heard, the pillar burils afunder, and 
Viihnu iffucs forth in the form of a lion, 
emitting vivid flaihes of fire. The de- 
'ftrudlion of the prince .enfues, a ^unilb-^ 
ment only due to his impiety*. 

Whatever degree of connexion there 
may be, there certainly is a refemblance in 
many refpefts between this tradition and 
the oriental accounts of the overthrow of 

^ Syncell. Chronog. p. 42. 

« Cedren. Comp. Hift. p. n. 

* Afiat. Ref. vol. ii. p. 132. 8vo. cditT 

' Sec Maurice's Hift. of Hind. vol. ii, p. :>4. 

Babel. 
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SECT. Babel. The death of the monarch is ef^ 
u feded amidft fiaihes of fire, attended with 

■ a dreadful and nnufual noife ; and the 

caufe of it proceeds from a frai^ured co^ 
himn. That, however, which appears moft 
to confirm the fiippofition, is the circum- 
ilance of this incarnation of Vifhnu being 
. made immediately to fiicceed thofe three^ 
which there is every reafbn to think allude 
to the deluge. Between that event, and 
the building of the tower, nothing worthy 
of particular notice, except the curfe pro- 
nounced upon Canaan, is recorded by the 
iacred Hiftorian. Hence there appear to 
be no contemptible reafbns for conchiding 
the identity of the fourth Indian Avatar, 
and the vengeance inflided upon the 
founders of BabeL 

sod<!!lI'and ^^^" '^^ ^^^^ event, which deferves our 
Gomorrha. attention, b the deflrudion of Sodom and 
. Gomorrha. Thefe cities are faid by Mofes, 
on account of their abominable impurities, 
to have been overwhdmcd with a torrent 
of liquid fire, rained down upon them from 
heaven. His narrative is equally confirmed 
by profane hiftprians, and by modern tra- 
vellers. Diodorus Siculus mentions die 
peculiar nature of the lake, which covered 

the 
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the country, where thofe towns were for- chap- 
merly fituated. *' The water of it," fays v. 
he, ^* is bitter and fetid to the laft degree, ■ 
^' inlbmuch that neither fifli, nor any other 
*^ aquatic animals arc able to live in it^" 
He does not indeed aflign any reafbn for 
this peculiarity ; but the deficiency is amply 
Supplied by other writers, ^adtus relates;/ 
that a tradition ftill prevailed in his days, 
of certain powerful cities having been de- 
ftroyed by thunder and lightnirlg ; and pf 
the plain, in which they were fituated, 
having been burnt up. He, adds, that evi* 
dent traces of fuch a cataftrophe remained. 
The earth was parched, and had loft all its 
natural powers of vegetation; and what- 
ever fprung up, either fpontaneoully, or in 
confequence of being planted, gradually 
withered away, and crumbled into duft. 
The hiftorian concludes, with expreflGing , 
his own belief in this awful judgment, de- 
rived from an attentive confideration of the 
country, in which it was faid to have hap- 
pened ^ In a fimilar manner Strabo, after 
describing the nature of the lake Afphaltis, 
adds, that the whole of its appearance gives 

^ toiod. Sic. Bib. Hift. lib. xix. p. 734^ 
1 Tacit. Hift* lib. v. c. 7. 

an 
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SECT, an air of probability to the prevailing tra- 
I. dition, that thirteen cities, the chief of 

* ■ ■ which was Sodom, were once dcftroycd 
and fwallowed up by earthquakes, fire, 
and an inundation of boiling ililphureous 
water™. . 

Some remembrance of this miraculous 
punifhment feems to have been prefervcd 
^ even in America. According to Cieza*", 
the Peruvians believe, that a race of giants 
were oncie deftroyed by^fire from heaven, 
on account of impurities fimila^ to thofe, 
» which called down the vengeance of God 
upon Sodom and Gomorrha. 

Maundrell vifited the lake AfphaltiSj in 
the year 1697, ^"^ makes the following; 
obfervations upon it. *^ Being defirous to 
** fee the remains (if there were any) of 
'Mhpfe cities anciently lituate^in this 
" place ; and made fo dreadful an example 
**. of the divine vengeance, I diligently fur- 
*^ veyed the waters, as far as my eye could 
'' reach : but neither could I difcem any 
*' heaps of ruins, nor any fmokc afccnding 

« Strab. Gedg, lib. xvi. 

» Cited by Purch. Pilgrim, b. ix. c. 9. 

^* above 
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** above the fuffaee of the water, afe is chap. 
*^ ufually defcribed in the writings and v. 

" ma^ps of . Geographer?. But yet Imuft 

'^ not omit,, what was confidently attefted 
*^ to me by the Father Guardian, and Pro- 
" curator of Jerufalem ; both men in years, 
^^ and feemingly not deftitute either of 
" fenfe or probity : viz. that they had once 
'^ aiSually feen one of thefe ruins ; that it 
^^ was fo near the ihore", and the waters fo 
^^ Ihallow at that tinie, that they went to 
'* it, and found there feveral pillars, •and 
" other fragments of buildings. The caufe 
^^ of our being deprived of this fight was, 
^' I fuppofe, the height of the water °." 

The account which Thevenot gives is 
^ much^ to the fame purpofe. " There is 
" no fort of fifh in this fea, by reafon of 
*^ the extraordinary faltnels of it : ' which 
^' burns like fire, "when one taftes of it; 
^' and wher^ the filh of the water Jordan 
" come down fo low, they return back 
" again againfl: the ftream ; and fuch as are 
*' carried into it by the current of the 
*^ water immediately die. The^land within 
'^ three leagues round it is not cultivated, 

. ** Maund. Travel9>p. 85. 

'' but 
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SECT* *' but is white, and mingled with iait and 
I. '* aflics. In Ihort, we muft think, that 

■ '* there is a heavy curie of God upon that 

" place, feeing it was heretofore fo plea-* 
" fant a country p." Thus we fee, that 
the concurrent voice of hiftorians, and the 
face of nature herfclf equally ferve to cor- 
roborate the authenticity of the Moiaical 
narrative. 



AbSh'am. ^V. The unfettlcd mode of life, which 
the patriarch Abraham led, introducing 
him to the knowledge of different nations, 
and the pafloral magnificence which he 
fupported, are circumftances likely to pro- 
duce a lafling remembrance of him through- 
out the eaft. Accordingly we find him 
celebrated by a number of heathen hifto- 
rians. • 

»• I. Berofus, though he docs not cxprels- 

Mcntioncd . , • r i • t 

by Berofus, ly meutiou his uamc, lays, that m tht 
and Nico*. tenth age after the deluge lived a jufl apd 
mafcenus. Upright man, deeply (killed in the know- 
ledge of aflronomy. From his thus accu- 
rately defining the number of generations 
between the flood and Abraham, no other 

p Thcvcnot's Travels, roL i. p. 194. 

pcrfbn 
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pcr/bn* except that patriarch can be m- chap, 
tended^. Hccateus wrote a whole volume v. 

upon the hiftory of Abraham '; and Kico- ~* 

laus Damafcenus afferts, that ^* he reigned 
*^ m Daoiafcusi having emigrated along 
** with an army to that place from the 
^ ** country of Chaldea ; Iwt that not long 
'* after he removed with his attendants 
^' into the land, whicfh was then called 
.** Canaan, but now Judea'/* 

2. Eupolcmus alfo relates a number of ^^ '^-^ 
particulars refpeAing Abraham, which ex-"*^- 
a<^Iy agree with the Scriptural account. He 
was born, according to this authokT, in the - . 
tenth age after the flood, at Camara, other- . 
wife caited Urien. This is, manifeftly Ul: 
of Chaldea ; and a? for Camara, ^W DPT, it . 
is- merely a compound Vord of precifcly 
the fanie import, fey the command of 
heaven^ he left his native country, and fet- 
tled in Phenicia. During his abode there, 
the Armenians overcame the Phenicians in 
battle, and took his nephew prifbner. 
. Abraham however, arming his fervants, 
refcued him; and led away captive the 
children and the wives of the enemy^ Up- 

^ Jofcph. Ant. Jud. KV i. c 7- ' I*>»^- V ' ^'^^^• 

y^Qh. I. 9^ on 
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SECT, on an embaiTy being fent to him to re-* 
X. deem them, he nobly xib^ined to infult a 
■ vanquiihed /oe ; and, content with merely 

accepting pay for his foldiers, he reftored 
his priibners to their liberty. Afterwards^ 
in the holy city Argarizin^ he received 
gifts from Melchizedek the pried of God. 
In procefs of time» he was driven by flre& 
of famine into Egypt. The beauty of his 
wife, whom he called his iifter, attraded 
the attention of the king. But certain 
mark^ of divine wrath puriiiing that prince, 
he learnt upon inquiry, that ihe was the 
wife of Abraham, and immediately reftored 
her to her hulband**. 

It is fuperfluous to make any -'remarks 
upon the coincidence of this narrative with 
that of Mofes ; their minute reiemblance 
to each other fufficiently fliews that they 
are only different hiflories of the feme 
fa<fts. 

Arta^nos. 3* Artapauus affirms, that the Jcws wcrc 

^ * Anglicc, qf Mount Gerizim', A clrcamftance, whicb 
fecms to ihew, that Enpolemus had receired this part of his 
narrative at Icaft from the Ssimarxtans. 
» Eufcb. Praep. Evang. Iib.,ix, c, 1 7 . 

called 
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tailed Hi^brews ftom their ahceftoi* Abra* chapw. 
bam. In this affcrtion he is dpubtlefs naif- v. 
taken 5 but it ferves neverthelefs to Ihew, -^ — -^ 
that- the fame of the grcdt father of the - 
Jcwilh nation had reached his earsf. The. 
fame Author mentions the circnmftance of 
thi* Patriarch's having travelled into Egypt ; 
tbe prince of which country he ftyles Pha* 
rctho^ 

4. Abrdlham is faid by Meld t6 have 4; 
.married tvsro wives, one his kinfwoman> ^^^ 
and the other an Egyptian flave* The lat* 
tcr of thefe bore him twelve children, who 
made tiiemfelves mafters of Arabia ; the 
former a fingle fon, whoie name was equi- 
valent in iignification to the Greek word 
Gflos*^ As for Abraham himfelf, he died 
in a good oW age ; but his fbn Gelos be* ' 
came the father of twelve children, one of 
whom was Jofeph. Abraham, fbmctimc 
previous to his dfeath, received a qomniand 
from God to facrifice his fbn; but, when 
he vva§ on the very point of putting it in 
execution, he Mras prevented by aii angel, 

* See fomc judicious remarks upon the name Heber> by 
Mr. Bryant y Anal. Vol. iii. p. 424. 

y Eufeb. Praep. Evaiig. lib. Jx. c. 18. 

* Anglicc, Laughter, ' ' ^ 

ij « and 
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SECT, and the intended vi^m was exchanged 
u for a rain\ 



Thft Komn. 



Notwithftanding the efrors in this ao 
count, reipediiiig' the immediate ofispring of 
the Egyptian v^ife» and alfo of I£uk:, or a^ 
Melo calls him Geks ; it is obvious, diat 
the narrative 'is, in iubftance, the very /^c 
with that of Scripture, 

^ 5. The whole of the hiftory of Abraham 

is related in different parts of the Kt)ran^; 
and though this circumftance tmdoubtedly 
cannot be brought as a confirmation of 
Scripture, inafmuch as the one account is 
borrowed froni the otha; yet it Serves, to 
ihew the high degree of venecation, in 
which the memory \>f that Patriarch was 
held throughout the eaft* In (hort, as it 
is obfcrved by Hyde% his fame was dif«- 
fufed over the whole oriental world, and 
his memory revered by almoft every Aiiatic 
nation. 

V. ^ V. A tradition of the facrificc of Haac; 



|faac.' 



• Eufcb. Praep. Evang. lib. ix. c. 19. 

* Sale s Koran, p. iSi, 369, 422, &c. 
« Dc Rel. Vet. Pcrf. c- ii. 

t fccms 



feccas to iiayt been prefcjrved among the chap* 
Pheniciaps; at leaft Porphyry h inclined .y» 

to derive tb? bloody rites, >vith which they 

v«iciatcd Chypnus, or Moloch, from that 
circunjftance. According to this Author, 
'* Chrpnus^ whom the Phenicians call If- 
'^ praclr formerly reigned in P6leftine> and 
f' bad an only fon born to hite from the 
l^pynaph Anobret, whom bor.Mmed Je- 
*' j|)ud| a woyd lignifying drtly-bigQUen. This 
^ ioxXf to avert the danger$ of; ^ calamitous 
^^ ll^ar, he lacrificed to the Gods lippn afi 
'•.^Itar*'/' }n the Word Jcbud i^ evidently 
recognized the Hebrew term "T*n^ Jehid ; 
by which Ifaac is frequently diftinguiflied, 
as being the ojily fon born to Abraham of ' 
Sarah. As for Anobret, it feeips to be de- 
rive from IT^Hy^^n Att-Obrith i an allufioH 
to the name ^33^ Hebri, by which Abra- 
ham and his po&eriiy were diftinguiihed. 

- yi. TJiQ hiftpry of Jacob is given at vi 



Jacol^ 



Ti7» Xft'p^ fiao'tXtx^; xtttriATia^xf ayinf/.U-rt rav tnov, ^uiAHf t« xara- 
trKtvaa-»fM90f, xuxi^vau, £us£B. Praep. Evang. Kb. i. c. lo, 

V .Q3 large 
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8£CT. large by Demetrius, who is cited by Afex-i 

I. ander Polyhiftor, This writer diltindly 

. - N enumerates the diffenfion between that 

Patriarch and his brother Efau ; his flight 

into Mefbpotamia ; his marriage with the 

two daughters of Laban ; the fruitfuhiefs 

ef the one and the fteriht j of the other ; 

the birth of the twelve Patriarchs; the 

, ra{)e of Dinah ; the felling of Jofeph into 

Egypt* and his fubfequent promotion ; his 

reception of his brethren, who were forced 

by ftreis of famine to buy corn ' in that 

country ; and laftly, the defceht of Jacol^ 

with his whole family into Egypt*. 

VII. Vll. ArtapanUs is equally explicit in d^ 
tailing the hiftory of Jofeph. He relates, 
that this Patriarch, being hated 1^ his bre- 
thren, and dreading the plots which tbcy 
were daily contriving againft him, befoiight 
the neighbouring Arabs to carry him into 
Egypt. Here, he gained fo much upon 
the favour of the king*, that he was ap^ 
pointed governor of the whole country ; 
which, from previoufly lying in an uncul- 
tivated flate, ibon affumed under his ma- 
nagement a very different afpeft. He di- 

f Enfeb. Ptep. Evang. lib. ix. c, 21. 

vided 
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vided it into inclofures, affigncd to the chap^. 
priefb their own portion, and became the r. 

inventor of ftandard njeafures. In this- ^ 

elevated fituation, he married Afenath, the 
daughter of the prieft of Heliopolis. Aft^r^ 
wards/ he entertained his father and all his 
brethren upon their emigration into Egypt, 
ami afligned to thenl for their place of 
refidehce the city Cefan, the Gpihcu of 

Scripture^ 

« 

The fiipernatural fagacity of Jofeph in 
interpreting dreanc^ is tnentioncd by Juftin, 
who particularly inftances his having faved 
all ^^ypt from a defolation by famine 
through an exertion of ^ this nature ;''"fo 
'* that his anfwers were conlidered as pro-^ 
*^ cpeding pot from man, but from Godl." 

As for the remarkable dearth, which Is 
'Taid in the Pentateuch to have lafted fey^n 
yfcars without intermiffion, it appears to 
have extended even into the remote eAi- 
pire of China. In the reign , of Tching 
Tang an univerfal drought commenced, 
the duration of which precifely agrees with 



that 



f Eufeb 


I. Praep. Evang. 


lib. ix.c. 5^5 
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Hift. libu xxxvi, 
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SSCT. that of the famine mentioned by Ma^^' 
>. This coincidence might poflibly be thought 

— ■ the refult of mere accident, if the identity 
of the two cialamities had not been com^ 
pletely eftabliihed by their chxonolc^cal 
agreement with each other. The fam'me 
deicribed in the Pentateuch commenced 
1 708 years before the Chriftian era ; thmt, 
which is mentioned by the Ohineie hif- 
torians, took place about 1 740 years before 
the fame epoch. Hence it appears, that 
the (Jifcrepancy between the two calcu- 
lations amounts only to gz years ; a d^^ 
iforence fo trifling, that we caimot rca*- 
fonably entertain a doubt rcipcding the 
unity of the two events**. 

^ t)u Halde's China, vol. i. p. 299. The cakalation^ 
which fixes the Egyptian famine to the year A. C. 1708, is 
token fcom the margin of our 4to/Bible. The Chineie com- 
putation is as follows. TchJngTang reigned 13 years; fap- 
pofing the Famine to have prevailed during the laft fevcn 
years of his reign^ we fhali have. 



AC. 



Xching Tang 
Taikia "]' 
VoTing I 
TaiKeng > xeigned 
Siflo Kia ( 
YongKiJ 
13 th cycle commences A. C. 
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The feme diftreffing cakraity is faid by chaf« 
X)iodorus Siculus to haveexteikied, in the v. * 
reign of Erechthcus, over the whole world, ■**■■ —"- ■ 
jElgypt alone .wcoeptcdj. This univerfal fa- 
sxitne was occafioned by a continued w^ant 
of rain, a circumilancie which Hid not af- 
fe<^ Egypt, on account of the peculiar na* 
tiareof that country; becauie it depended 
rather upon the annual overflowing of the 
Nile, th£«i upon the lefs regular bounty of ^ 
jthc atmofphere'. .The narrative of Dio- 
dorus, though, not perfcAly accurate, is 
Sufficient to prove the real exiftencc of 
iiich a vifitationu The ftrcams of the Nile 
''vrithheld their accuflc^ned fupplies> Mid the 
land of Egypt, like the reft of the world, 
•Was deprived of- its ufual fertility ; but its 
iixhabitants were preierved from the hor^ 
ror* of famine by the miraculous provi* 
dence of Jofeph. Hence the Gredc Hif^ 



' I am indebted for this citation to '^ The Literary A^- 
tiquities of CJrcc^e," p. 267. though I cannot fubfcribc to 
the ingenious Author's tsanllation of the words h» m* Jb* 
mra. They appear evidently.to relate to the peculiar naan^ 
ner in which £gypt was watered, and not to the fupema^ 
tural interferen<?e of Jofeph. Unlefs other paiTages can be 
brought. In which ij^m undeniably itgnifies a genius, it feems 
iiQpra£ticable to admit fo bold a method of rendering the 
word. 

torian 
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SECT, twian might with propriety declare, tlutt 
I. Eg}'pt alone efcaped the general cabunit^. 



vui. ' VIIL Various are the Pagan authofs, 
**'''^' who fpeak of the great lawgiver of the 
Jews. Diodorus Siculus attributes the de- 
parture of that nation from Egypt, as wdl 
as of the colonies which fettled in Greece 
under the command of Danaus and Cad-- 
mus, to a peftilential diforder» which the 
Egyptian deities declared would never be 
removed till all foreigners were expelled -. 
Mofes became the leader of the Jewifii 
qmigran^, '^ a man of moil fiiperior wif^ 
*' dom and courage ^** Advancing into 
Paleftinc, they ieized upon a number of 
cities, and particularly JeruMem, which was 
held in high reverence among them on. 
account of its temple. Moies taught them 
the worihip of the Deity, and the peculiar 
ceremonies of their religion. He became 
lil^ewife their lawgiver; and divided the 
whole nation into twelve tribes. AU idor 
latry he utterly forbad ; and contrived fuch 
a code of ritual obfervanccs for them, as 

^ Tacitus relator a fimilar tradition. 
Sic. elib. xl Eel. i. p, 921. 

would 
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Would naturally feparatc them from every chap* 
other people. He eftabliihecj the pricft^ v, 
hood in one particular fatnily ; and ap- -: — «~- 
pointed judges^ inftead of kings, to decide 
all Gohtroverfies among them. The chief 
pricft. however bore the fuprcme authority, 
and he ^v^as coniidered as the immediate 
^ meflcnger and delegate of heaven. Mofes 
concluded the volume of his laws, with 
claiming for them divine infpiration"*. Such 
is the narrative of Diodorus Siculus. 

In a fimilar martner Strabo mentions, 
that, when Mofes left Egypt, ^^ many per-^ 
f' ions who reverenced the Deity acoom-* 
f* panied him^" He afterwards adds, that 
, the Jewjih legiilatolr pronounced the ido- 
latry of the Egyptians, the Libyans, and 
the Greeks, to be eqxially abfurd ; ^' for 
^^ who fliall dare to' -make any reprefent* 
^r ation of the Moft High ?" Strabo how- 
ever is grofsly itiiftaken in fiippoiing the 
deity of Mofes to be Univerfal Nature ; ' 
An error common in46ed among the Grecl^ , 





"" Mffcrns aKHaas ra ©stf, Tctii Myit tok Iov3(»w»^. l)lOD» 




5ic. h lib. xl. Eel. i. p. 931. 
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SECT, philofophcrs, but held up to ^Jtshomocc in 
I. the page of Revelation. 

Mofes is alfo celebrated by Eupelemu^ 

as being the fitft wife iim%.0nd'thc iii- 

^ venter of letters ; which the Pbenieians w- 

ceived from the Jevrs^ abd the Greeks from 

the Phenicians. 

A copious hiftory of the Jcwifli legiflator 
is given by Artapanus ; in wluch^ the op- 
preffion of the Ifraelites ; the flight of Moies 
hito Arabia, and his fubfequeht marriage;, 
• a circumftance^fimilar to th^t of die baim- 
ing bufli ; his divine commiflion to deliver 
his countrymen ; the traiisformation of bis 
. rod into a ferpent j the various pbgises of 
Egypt ; the fpoiling of the Egyptiam ; the 
p^agc through the Red Sea ; thip dc- 
ftrudion of Pharaoh and his hoft ; and thfe 
fupport of the Ifraelites by manna in the 
wildernefs ; are all mentioaedj. He is finr- 
ther faid to have been the peribn, whom 
the Greeks called Mufeus, the preceptor of 
the celebrated Orpheus p. 



£(;9roAf/x«f h ^rrj tc» Maf^p Wfitlw £0^09 ytum^cti* EVSM". 

Praep. Evang. lib. ix. c. 26. 

P Eufeb. Praep. E^ang. lib. ix. c. 27. 

Some pcrfons arc inclined to draw a parallel bcfwcerp 

Mofes 
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IX/Thc fame Author afferts, that the chap. 
paiiage of the Ifraelites through the Red V. 

Sea was not, unknown to the Heliopolitans, 

who gave the following account of that The pakge 

fupernatural tranfadkm. " The king of rcTsIV^* 

** Egypt, as foon a^ the Jews had departed 

*' from his country, purfued them with aii 

** ioifflenie arjnoy, bcaririg along with him 

*^ the confecrated animals. But Mofcs 

*' having by the divine command ftruck 

*' the waters with his rod, they parted 

'*' afunder, and afforded a free paffage to 

^ the Ifraelites. The Egyptians attempted 

^* CO follow them ; when fire fuddenly 

*' flafhed in their faces, and the fea, re- 

^' turning to its ufual channel, brought an 

^* tiiUT^ial deibruAion upon their whole 

** army**." 

The circumftance of the Egyptians being 
ftruck with lightning, as well as < being 
overwhelmed, by the waves, is mentioned 
.in the feventy-ftventh Pfalm, although un- 
noticed in. the Pentateuch. 

Moles and ti^e Grecian Bacchus : how far it is admiilible I 
Vill not fkke upon me to determine. See VoC de Idol, 
lib. i^ c. 30. and Beyeri Add. ad Seld. de DIs Syr. p. 72. 
See alfo Bochart^s remarks on this fubjed, Geog. Sacr. p. 44^. 
< Eufeb. Praep. Evang. lib. \x. c. 2.7. 

Dio- 
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SECT. Diodorus Siculus relates, that tfeft Icbthjr-^ 
X. ophagi> who lived near the Red Sea, had at 

m tradition handed down to them through a 

long line of anceftors, that the whole hay 
was once laid b^re to the very bottom, th^ 
waters retiring to the oppofitcHiorcs ; and 
that they afterwards returned to their ac* 
ciiftomed channel with a moft tremendous 
rcvulfion'* 

Even to this day, the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of Corondcl preferve the 
remembrance of a mighty army having 
been once drowned in the bay, which Pto*- 
lemy calls Clyfma'* 

The very country, where the event is 
faid to have happened, in fomt degree 
bears teftimony to the accuracy of the 
Mofaical narrative^ The Scriptural EtAam 
Is ftUl called Eui. The wildemtefs of Sbur, 
the mountain of Sinai, and the country of 
Paran, are ftill known by the fame names*; 
and Marab, Elatb, and Midian, arc. ftill &- 
miliar to the ears of the Arabs". The 

' Bib. Hift. Hb. ill. p. 174* 

• Shaw's Travels, p. 349. cited by Biyant. 
« Niebuhrs Travels, vol. i. p. 189, 191. 

* Bryant on the Plagues of Eg>'pt, p. 404. 

grove 
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l^ove of E/tm yet remains ; and its twelve chap* 
£:>untains have neither increafed nor dimi- v. 
nilhed in number iince the days of Mofes"^. — 7— 
In ihort, if I may be allowed to adopt the 
•words of the excellent Author, from whom 
the laft remark has been borrowed, " The 
** diilance of time is: fo great, and the 
*' icene of a<ftion fb remote, and fo little 
*^ frequented, that one would imagine, 
'* there could have, been no traces ob- 
*^ tained of fiich very early occurrences. 
*^ It muft therefore raife within us a kind 
*^ of religious reverence for the facred writ* 
*^ er, when we fee fuch evidences ftill re* 
** main of his wonderful hiftory. We ifead 
'* of expeditions undertaken by Ofiris, Se- 
/* ibftris,vVexoris, Bacchus, My rina, Semi- 
*^ riamis, and the Atlantians, into different 
^* parts of the world. But no veftige re- 
*^ mains of their operations ; no particular 
^* hiftory of their appulfe, in any region 
^' upon earth. We have in like manner 
'^ accounts of Brerinus, as well as of the 
"Teutones, Cimbri, and Ambrones : alfo 
" of the Goths and Vifigoths : and of othet 
'' fwarms from the great hive in the north: 
" all which are better authenticated. Yet 



X 



Biyant on the Plaguce of Egypt, p. 410. 
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SECT. '* wc have only a general hiftory of th&r 
I. '* migrations: The places, from whence 

■ ** they originally came, and the particulars 

*^ of their journeying^ have been effaced 
** for ages. The hillory recorded by Mofes 
'' appears like a bright but remote dbjeft, 
^ feen through the glafs of an exceUent 
'^ optician, clear^ diftin<5t, and well defined. 
'* But when we look back upon the ac- 
^* counts tranfmitted concerning the Af* 
'^ iyrians^ Egyptians, Medes, and Scythians; 
'* or thofc of the early ages of Italy and 
•* Greece, we find nothing but a feries of 
** incredible and inconfiftent events^ and* 

^ •* groupes of ftrange beings : 

•* Abortive, monftrous, and unkindly mix'd^ 
^* Gorgons, and liaq>ie6, ind chimeras ikrt* 

" The ideas, which they afibrd, are like 
" the fantaftic forms in an evening cloud : 
**^ where we feem to defcry caiUes, and 
^' mountains, and gigantic appearances. But 
" while we gaze, the forms die awaj, and 
wc are ibon loft in gloom and uncer- 
tainty ♦ ' Concerning the Ifraefites, we 
have a regular ana confiftcnt hiftory. 
*' And thowgh they were roving in a de- 
^* fert for forty years, and far removed 
'* from the reft of the world ; yet we have 
^* fccn, what manifcft tokens remain of 

** their 
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*^ tfacir journeying, and miraculous pre- chap. 
'' fervation^*' v. 



/ Sufficient has now been faLd to convince conciufion. 
any candid inquii^er, that the principal fa<5ls 
related in the books of Mofis do by no- 
means depend merely upon his folitary tef- 
timony, but that they are iiipported by the 
concutTcnt voice of all nations. 

We have followed the ftream of profane 
tradition, from the very creation itfelf, to 
the period when the Egyptian tyrjtnt was 
confb'aihed by the mighty arm of God to 
difmiis the oppreiTed liiraelites : and though 
we have frequently feen it corrupted with 
extraneous matter, or gliding beneath the 
luxtiriant foliage of allegdry ; yet its purity ' 
has never been fo far debaied, as to pre- 
clude the poffibility of difcovering the 
fountain, from which it originally iffued. 

We have . obferved, that nearly every 
Pagan cofmogony, in a manner ftridly ana- 
logous to the cxorduiin of Qenefis,, de- 
fcribefe darknefs and water to be the fun- 
damental principles of all things. We have 
foimd fome nations dividing the work pf 

y Bryant on the Plagues of Egypt, p. 425. 

TOL. I. ^ creation 
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SECT, creation into fix different periods; and 
I. others declaring, that an exalted perfenage, 
■■ a myfterious emanarion from the Supreme 

Qeing, was the author of the univerfe. 

Proceeding in our refearches, we have 
met with almoft a general tradition, that 
man was once upright and innocent; but 
that, through the envy of a malidous de- 
rtion, he forfeited his priftine integrity, and 
became the fport of difeafe and cormprion. 
We have feen the remembrance of that 
form, which the tempter aiTumed, pre- 
ferred with an uncommon degree of ac- 
curacy ; and we have beheld the univerfal 
cxpe6lation of fome viiftorious power, ibmc 
mediatorial deity, who was deftined to 
bruiie the head of the vanquifhed ferperit* 

Suffering ourfelves to be carried down ^ 
the flream of ancient mythology, we next 
learned, that the depravity of mank'md gra- 
dually attained to fuch a height, as to pro- 
voke the vengeance of heaven; that the 
avenues to divine mercy were clofed ; and 
that a tremendous flood of waters fwcpt 
away every living ibul in undiftinguifhed 
ruin. Along with this tradition, we found 
that all nations entc^ined a belief*, that ' 
t ^ . fame 
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Tome pious prince wa$ favcd in an ark chap. 
from the dreadful calamity, which defo- v. 

lated a whole world ; and that, in many ^ 

countries^ even the number of perfons pre- 
ferved along with him was accurately re- 
corded. We met with various evident al- 
lufions to the fame awful event in the 
Gentile memorials of the dove and the 
rainbow^ and we beheld the remembrance 
of it deeply imprefled on the national be- 
lief of every country, whether fituated in 
the eaftern or in the weftern hemilphere. 

Advancing, next into the confines of the 
renovated world, we faw the fecond pro- 
genitor of mankihd transformed into one 
of the principal gods of the Heathens, and 

, almoft every '^circumflance of his life accu* 
rately detailed. His mythological birth 
from the ark, in the midft of clouds and 
tempefls ; his fkill in hufbandry ; his triple 
ofispring; and the unworthy treatment 
which he experienced from hip youngefl 

' fon, all palTcd in review before our eyes, 
and . flamped indelibly the bright charafters 
/ of truth upon the facred page df Scripture. 
We then traced the overthrow of the tower 
of Babel, and the deftruftion of the am- 
bitious Nlmrod, in the laft war of the gi- 

I . R :;5 ants 5 
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SECT, ants ; when the vollied thiinder of hearen 
I. was dire<^ed againft an impious race, and 

* when the frantic projcfts of vain man were 

defeated by the immediate interference of 
Omnipotence. Laftly, we met with va- 
rious records of the ancient Patriarchs in 
the writings of profane hiilorians ; we faw 
Greece and China combining to prove the 
real exiftence of a feven years famine in 
the days of Jofeph ; and we beheld an Un- 
interrupted tradition of the exodus of If- 
rael preferved in the fecluded defcrts of 
Arabia. 

Here^ thepefore, agreeaUy to the plan 
which had previoufly been laid down, ihall 
be clofed this view of the coincidence be- 
tween profane antiquity, and the eaiiier 
part of the Scriptutel hiftory. Many, of 
late years^ have been the attempts to inva- 
lidate the credibility of that venerable por- 
tion of divine Revelation : but the Chriftian 
has no reafon to doubt, that God will ever 
fuffer the faith, which was once delivered 
to the iaints, to be totally overthrown. ^ It 
cannot, however, be too often enforced, 
that the Bible is an authoritative ftandard, 
by which our lives and anions are to be 
/regulated- It never was defigned to be 

• merely 
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merely a curious fubje<S of critipifrnjt or chaf. 
revealed for the purpofe of gratifying a v. 
vain curiofity. When our belief itt the — — 
truth of Revelation has been ^rationally and 
iatisfaftorily eftabliflied,« it is our duty, not 
to reft fatisficd with a bare ^iftbrical per- 
fuafion of it^s authenticity; but to fhew the 
reality of our faith, by the purity of our 
lives and converlation. Our own unaf- 
lifted efforts indeed can neither create the 
principle, nor bring to maturity the fruits 
of holineis. Of ourfelves, we are not able 
even to thinlc. a good thought, much lefs 
to perform a good adlion. We may per- 
haps attain to a bare belief in the truth of 
Scripture, as we do to that of any other 
hiftorical faft, foldy by exercifing our rea- 
son : but a true Chriftian faith proceeds 
from God alone, from Him who is the 
author of every good, and of every perfeft 
gift^ 

'Nor is this do<Srine leis agreeable to 
plain matter of fad:, than to the infpired 
word/ of God. However fome may arro- 
gantly boaft of theit natural tendency to 
virtue, and their averiion from vice; he, 
that has the leaft knowledge of his own 

y Ephef. 11. 8. 

R3 heart. 
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SECT, heart, will confefs, that he finds within it 
I. a bitter root of fin, which ftruggles againli 

r- every good refolution, and which refifls 

every divine precept. This internal malajly 
affords a conftant fiibjeft of grief even. to 
the very beft of men : but, in the unre- 
claimed' and itiipcnitent, it rages with a 
tenfold fury ; and urges them not un/re- 
quently to a prefumptuous rejeftion of 
Scripture itfelf. Hence we find, that infi- 
delity IS ufually the offspring, not fb much 
of an enlightened underftanding, as of a 
depraved heart.- The precepts '^ of revealed 
religion, not its myfteries, are the true 
caufes of unbelief. If Scripture be the 
word of God, the libertine and the de- 
bauchee are condemned- to everlafting tor- 
ments; if it be an impofture, the danger 
ns removed, and the pleafures of fin may 
be purfued without interruption. What 
the heajt wiflies to be falfe, the :head drives 
" to difbelievc : and the infpired volume is 
reje<fted, not becaufe the evidences of its 
credibility have *becn found infufficicnt ; 
but becaufe it denounces eternal perdition 
to the whoremonger and the adulterer, the 
dmnkard and the fenfualifi:. 

As the affedions are the principal /eat 
\ . ' of 
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of infidelity, fo Chriftian faith, as con- chaIp. 
tradiftinguifhed from bare fpecuUtive be- y. 

lief, is lituated m the heart, rather than in ^ 

the head. . It confifts, not merely in an 
acknowledgment of the kuthenticity of 
Scripture ; but in an unreferved obedience 
to its precepts, in a cordial fubmiffion to 
its authprity, and in an unmixed reliance 
upon the merits of Jefus Chrift. To reft 
fatisfied -with any inferior degree of con- 
viiSlion, is to labour under a m6ft dreadful 
delufion; and madly to build the hope of 
falvation, not upon the faith of a Chriftian, 
but upon the' belief of a demon. Sorrie 
iadeed may vainly pleafe themfelves with 
I know not what undefined notion of th^ 
mercy of God : but the page of Scripture 
holds a very different language, and re- 
peatedly declares ; that to the impenitent 
and wilfully deluded no mercy whatfoever 
will be extended, but that a cup of inex- ^ 
orable wrath, and unallayed indignation, ^ 
will be their eternal portion^ 

On thefe grounds, we are warned in the* 
facred volume . againft an evil Aeart of un- 
belief i and it requfres no great labour to 
prove, that a convidion of the underftand- 
ing is of little avail, unlefs the affeftions 
R 4 be ^ 
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SECT, be at the fame time thoroughly reformed. 
I. To God alone we muft undoubtedly leave 

■ the converfion of the. heart; for without 

the prevenient grace of his Holy Spirit vain 
will be all the endeavours of man : bat as 
a deep conviAion of the truth of Scripture 
is a neceflary prerequifite to this conver- 
fion, the fubjed, which has been difcuffed, 
is by no means devoid of importance to 
'the interefts of Chriftiaiiity. Every at* 
tempt to refcue the hiftorical part of the 
Pentateuch from the imputations, which 
have been caft upon it by infidelity, tends 
ultimately to eftablilh the authority of Ae 
Gofpel; and as fuch will be favourably 
received by the friend pf Revelation, He 
will confider the common motive, by which 
all Chriftians are influenced ; he will blels 
the God pf mercy for the varioxis benefits, 
which refiilt from our holy religion; and 
his faith will receive additional ftrength, 
as he contemplates the church of Chrift 
fecurely founded upon a rock, and Ihirting 
with the pure ethereal luftre of undimi- 
nilhed veracity. 



SECT, 
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SECT. II. 
ITS INTERNAL CREDIBILITY* 

V 

CHAP. I. 

FOUR RULES LAID DOWN FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OP ASCERTAINING THE TRUTH OP 

Any religion^ AND applied to pagan-^ 

JSM. 

W^HOEVER has attempted to imitate 
the artlefs fim^plicity of truth, in a ftudied 
nar]:ation of feigned events, will have found 
how extremely difficult it is to avoid a 
perpetual recurrence of inconfiftencies. In 
addition to the unity of time, place, and 
aiflion, a thoufand little delicacies; which 
require the moft minute and painful at- 
tention, are abfolutely neceffary, in order 
to give fuch a .compofition * the femblancc 
of reality. If thefe be wanting, the ma- 
gical illufion is immediately deftroycd ; 
and the glaring deficiency of contrivance 
provokes in the reader no fentiment? ex- 
cept thofe of unmixed difguft. But if it 
be aiTerted, that the narrative, fo far from 

being 
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&ECt/ being an allowed tifluc of romantic acfve/i— 
n. tures, comprehends nothing but plain mat- 
ter of faft, the difficulty of conneding 
fuch a detail is then confiderably height- 
ened. The page of authentic hiftory, and 
the accurate calculations of chronologj^, 

^ will prefcnt infuperable obftacles on the 

one hand ; while fbme internal contradic- 
tion, fome unohferved inconiiftency, -^iprill 
equally fer\!« to expofe the impofture dn 
the other.' Many different religions have 
been propofed to mankind at different pe- 
riods of the world, and by different pet- 
fbns. Hence tea thinking mind a guef- 
tion will naturally occur ; whether any of ^ 
them are defending of ferious attention, or, 
whether they are all to be confidefed as ' 
equally falfe and contemptible. With 
whatever degree of juftice thcfe feveral 
forms of worihip may claim the fandion 
of divine authority ; it is eafy to conceive 
in theory the peculiar kind of internal, cre- 
dibility, which would ftamp with marks of 
indifputable tmth the religibn that pof- 
feffed ip. Such a theory is not affeded cP 
ther by the exiftence or' non-exiftence of an 
.authentic revelation; it is purely an ab- 
ftraft idea, like thcfe pictures of a perfeft- 
ly wife and good man,- which the ancient 

phi- 
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philofbphers pleafed themfelves with de- chap, 
lineating. When the degree of evidence, i, 

neceflary to eltablilh^ the truth of any mat- '^ 

tcr of fadl traditionally received, has once 
been laid down according to the principles 
of right reafon ; it does not appear that 
we are bound to admit any religon as true, 
unle/s its tokens of credibility correfpond 

' ivith Tuch a theory. Speaking abftraftedly, 
it feems impoffible for any theological 

' lyftem to be falfe, provided it can be 
Ihewn, 

I. That the promulger of it was not Four miw 
fclf-deceived into a belief, that he was di-forthe^r. 
vinely commiffioned ; a deception, which ?erta?ning 
conld only originate, either from Enthu-anyV^u ^ 
liafm, or from certain falfe appearances^*^"* 
fuppofed to be miracles : 

II. That he was not an impoftor; or, 
* in other words, that he had no intention 

to deceive his followers*: ^ 

* I do not pretend to claim any originality In laying 
down thefe rules 5 they appear from their obvloufnefs to be 
a kliid of common property, equally belonging to all, who 
have occafion to difcufs the credibility of any real or pre- 
tended revelation. The novelty of the difquifition muft 
arife, not from the ifules themfelves, but from th? mode of 
juiing them, ' . • 

Hi. 
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a-ECT. III. That authentic documents bare 
IX. been handed down to pofterity from about 

——the time, when fuch events took place, 
without any corruption or interpdaticm, 
except fuch rarious readings as are the ixa- 
tural and neceflary confequencc of frequent 
tranfcription ; and which may, generally 
fpeaking, be correaed by a careful coffa- 
tion of the bcft and moft ancient copies 4 

IV. And that the moral precepts be 
fuch, as are worthy of the goodnefs and 
purity of God ; tending to promote virtue, 
and to discountenance vice ^ 

^ A rengion may indeed be tree, without poffeffing thi» 
third mark ; but in that cafe, we never can be abfolutely 
certain of its truth, becaufewe know not how far the oral- 
tradition might have been corrupted. Hence we may rea- 
fonably conclude, that Godne^er would fend a religion int* . 
the world defeaive in fo material a point. 

« It may be proper to obfcrve, that, during tbff applica- 
tion, of the two firft of thefe rules to the Mofaical difpenfa- 
tion it muft be granted, m^ely/cr the fake tfarfument, that 
the Pentateuch contains a true narrative of fa6fe. In other 
words, I (hall endeavour to prov«, that, fuppofing for a mo- 
ment the Scripture hiftoty to be authentic, Mofes was nei- 
ther felf-deceived nor a deceiver of othe«. Whether the 
Infloiy be authentic or no, /hall be confidered under the 
th,rf peculianty to Be required in a' tr»e religion. Sec 
chap. T. ' , 

Mr. Ledie-s four rules for afcertaining the truth of any 
watter of fad, are, " firft. That the matters of f«a be fuch. 



'as 
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If we examine the Pagan mythologies cha?» 
by thcfe rules, we (hail invariably find i* 

them ' deficient in one or other, generally 

in all of them. W^g have no fuificient To^Pa*^!^ 
caufe to believe, that either Zoroaller, or*^°^ 
Xhoth, or Orpheus, or Numa, were really 
infpircd, or even fancied themfelves.to be 
ib. We rather have every i-eafbn to ima- 
gine, that they wiflied to deceive their 
followers, for the purpofes of acquiring 
political influence* But even for a mo- ^ 
ment allowing thcfe two particulars, what 
genuine doctiments have we of the original 
propagation of Paganifm ? We have no- 
thing to rely upon, but a blind and uncer- 
tain tradition. Neither the Orphip hymns, 
nor the Theogony of Hefiod, much lefs 
the Metamorphofes of Ovid, pretend to 
have been written at the time, when the 
things, which they relate, were tranfa<9:ed* 
Where can we find any credible account 



^^ as that men's outward ienfes, their eyes and ears, may ha 
'* judges. of it; fecondly, that it be done publicly in the 
" face of the, world ; thirdly, that not only public monu- 
"ments be kept pp in memory of it, but fome outward ac- 
*' tions to be performed ; fourthly, that fuch monument;?, 
'' and fuch' aftions and obfervances be inftituted, and do 
« commence from the time that the matter of fa£l waa 
^' done/' Short Method with the Deifts. 

of 
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SECT, ofxthc exploits of Jupiter or Hercules, i>/>- 
II. on the fuppofition that they were real de- 

■ * ■» itics ? Upon what foundation arc thofe 
pretended revelations built, inculcatii^ the 
dodrines of polytheifm ? The true fenie 
of them is either wrapped up in the myf- 
tcrious fccrecy of the prieflhood, or dif- 
guifed in the allegories of the poets *. The 
wifcr part even of the heathen world con- 
temned and defpifed iiich abfurdities ; and 
the inftitution of the celebrated myftcrics 
of Eleufis Completely withdrew the veil 
from thefe wild fables, by declaring^ that 
the whole body of heathen Gods were 
only men deified for the greatnefs of their 
adions, which the ignorance and blind ve- 
neration of the age converted into mira- 
cles. With regard to the fourth 'rule, it 
may with confidence be afferted, that it 
excludes, without a fingle exception, tvery 
religion of Paganifm from any claim to di- 



J Of this nature are the writings of the Hindoos i in 
them a condderable portion of truth is blended with a mafs 
of abfurdity and error. But, great as is their antiquity, 
even they alfo are deficient in that peculiar kind of internal 
credibility, which ihines fo confpicuoufly in the writings q£ 
Mofes. None of thofe, which I have read, pretend to have 
been written at the time, when the fadts, which they recite, 
happened. 

vine 
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Vine inspiration. So fliockingly depraved, chajj* 
ar^d (b deeply corrupted are men in * i. 
ftate of nature, that the ancient idolaters ■ 
not only committed every abomination* 
but even defied their enormities. Their 
>vretched gods were monfters of cruelty, 
IcWdnefs, and profligacy. While Moloch, 
Nareda, and Th:eutates were appealed wit|i 
the blood of human yidlims ; no offering 
<:ould be made at the Ihrine of •Mylitto 
and Venus, fo acceptable as female chaftity 
and honour. Wherever the demon of Pa- 
ganifm apj)eared, cmelty, debauchery, and 
impurity were his xonftant attendants : 
nor was his baneful influence lefs confpi- 
cuous in the rites of Mexico and Peru, 
than in thofe of Greece, Canaan, or Hin- 
doftan. The very principle of the ancient 
idolaters was totally vitiated ; w^hat then : 
could we expeft from their pradicc ? . If 
the immortals were guilty of fuch vices, 
■what blame could attach to the mere man, 
who indulged in them ? From this fliort 
review it fufficiently appears, that ?agan- 
ifm in no fliiape or country could be the 
religion of a mofl: pure and niofl: wife^ 
Deity. . . " ' 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

APPLICATION OF THE FIRST RULE TO JXJ-r 
BAISM. I. MOSES WAS NOT DECEIVK1>3 
WHEN HE ASSERTED HIS BITIKE COM- 
MISSION^ EITHER I. BT ENTHUSIASM^ OR 
2. BY FANCYING CERTAIN NATURAL 
PHENOMENA TO BE MIRACLBS. 

.tVMONG the TarioQs rdigians of anti-^ 
quity, that of Judaiihi particuhirly de- 
mands the attention of an inqnirer after 
truth. Whether he confidns its remote 
origin ; its iingular difierence frotn all 
others ; its unqualified claims to divine au- 
thority; or the miferahle remnant of its 
votaries icattered over the face of tbe 
whole earth, yet flill remaining a <]QflinA 
people : in whatever point q£ view he be- 
holds it, his curiofity muft be more than 
ordinarily excited. Unlike the accommo- 
dating genius of Pa^nifm^ the Jewifh 
Law denoimces as execrable and abomina^ 
ble every form of worfhip, except that 
prefcribed by Mofcs. Inflcad of a hofl of 
idols, one Almighty and All wife God is 
propofed as the fingle objed: of adoration; 
and a volume is }"et preier\xd, to which 

the 
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f 

the defcendants of Ifrael ftill pertinacioufly chap, 
adhere, and ftifl refolutely maintain to be \y. 

of divine obligation. This volume de- "— ■ 

fcribes itfelf to have been reveakd under 
the miniftrj*of Mofes, and is received as 
iuch by the Jews, while their ancient law- 
giver is reverenced among* them as the 
' firft and greateft of prophets*. 

The queftion is, how far the religion of 
' the Jews anfwers ifi point of credibilitjitQ 
the theory which has been laid down, 

L Was not Mofesj when be ajferted bis ^^^^^ 
' divine le^atioriy deceived into a belief that be not feif de. 
nvas fupernaturally commi/Eoned, either by ^/?- when he 

, /; 7 • . • • affertcdhis 

tbujiajmj or by tmagtmng certain appearances divine com. 
to be miracles, which were not Jo in reality?i t\i^^, 

I. To fee how far it is probable, that i. 
Mofes was an enthufiaft, we muft examine fiafm. 
what his fituation was prior to the time, 
at which he commenced his undertaking ; 
and the dilpofition of his -mind, when, as 
it is pretended, he for the firft time re- 



* See thefe ideas admirably expanded and purfued by 
Lord Preiident Forbes, in his " Thoughts concerning Re-, 
"iigion;* 

vol.. I. s ceived 
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SECT, ccivcd from God lus legiflativc and pro* 
II. phetical authority. 

Mofes, while an infant^ had been di£x>r 
vcrcd by tbc daughter of the king of Egypt, 
expofed to perilh upon the waters of the 
Nile* The princcfs, moved to companion 
by his helplefs iituation, pre&rved him, 
and had him educated as her own fon. 
Egypt, at that period, was. celebrated over 
tllfk whole world for its fcience and lite* 
raturct Perhaps it is not !fo eaiy at this 
diftance of time to determine, in what the 
wifdom of Egypt confifted: but as the 
Greeks allowedly borrowed the whole of 
their philofbphy from that nation, it h 
not improbable, that it might be employed 
partly in refined and abilrad ipeculations 
on the nature of God ; partly in interpret- 
ing the hieroglyphics aiid unfolding the 
myft«rious arcana of their manilbld poly- 
tlieifm ; and partly in exploring the won- 
ders of phyiiology. As Herodotus ^ men* 
tions the belief of the Egyptians in the 
tranfmigration of Ibuls, perhaps alfo a de* 
fcription of the various channels, through 
which the foul was fuppofed to gUde in its 

J* Herod* lib. ii. c. 123. 

pro- 
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progrefs to purity and final beatitude, might ghap* 
form no inconfiderable portion of this wif- 11. 
dom* But, whatever it might be, we are ■ 

told, that Mofes was learned in the wholo 
of rt. Now the effctSs of a profound 
knowledge of philolbphy are very icldoxn 
enthuilafm and fupeiilition. Knowledge 
makes a man How and cautious, in judg-- 
ii^ ; unwilling to determine withox^t the 
moft fatisfa<3;oiy evidence ; and, aboye all • 
things, averfe from rafh and headlong jpea^ 
furps : knoyvledge therefore muft necef- 
iarily be incompatible with en^Junfiaiin, 
ivhich is the natuual offspring of igno-» 
ranee. , . r 

The Jewifli Legiflator mpreov^r was 
brought up amidft the luxuiry and refine-^ 
ment of a court ; but fuch a mode of edu^ 
cation is obvioufly far from being favour-^ 
able to enthufiafm. An enthufiaftic couis 
tier, dpecially when that, enthufiafm re-f 
fpc<5ls a -fancied call from heaven, is cer«- 
tainly, at leaft. in thefe our days, no^ veiy 
common character. ' 

Another confiderable argument, toprove 

that Mofes was not an enthufiaft, may be 

deduced frpm the adlual ftate of his mind, 

8 5 at 
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SECT, at the time, when he is faid to have re- 
ir. ceived his divine commiflion. A peribn 

^ under the impulfc of a fanatical enthu- 

fiafhi lees no difficulties, and fears no dan^^ 
gcrs. Inftead of ftarting any objeftions, 
he ruflics eagerly forward, full of confi- 
dence in his own powers, and imprefled 
with the moft lively afRirance, that fiicceis • 
will finally crown his endeavours. But 
• was this the cafe with Mofes? Let us 
Confolt the hiftory. 

' *' The angel of the Lord appeared unto 
*' him in a flame of fire out of the midft 
" of a balh : and he looked, and behold 
" the bufh burned with fire, and the bufh 
** was not coniumed. And Mofes faid, I 
'^ will how turn afide, and fee this great 
'' %l^t> why the bufli is not burnt. And 
" when the Lord fawi that he turned afide 
"to fee, God called unto him out of the 
^' midfl of the bufh, and faid, Mofes, 
*' Mofes. And he faid. Here am P. — And 
" the Lord faid, I have furely fcen the af- 
'' flidion of my people which are in Egypt,' 
'* and have heard their cry by reafon of 
" their talk^ra^afters — Come now, there- 

^ Exod, ill. 1. 

^' fore. 
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^^ ibrC; and I will fend thee unto Pharaoh, chap. 
/' that thou may eft bring forth my people, ii. 

" the children of Ifrael, out of Egypt. And 

" Mofes faid. unto God, fVho am I, that I 
" JJoould go unto Pharaoh J and that I Jhould 
** bring forth the children of Ifrael out of 
/' ^gypi ^ And he faid. Certainly I will be 
" with tl\ee: and this fliall be a token 
*' unto thee> that I have fent thee, when 
*' thou haft brought forth the people out 
" of Egypt, ye fhall ferve God upon this 
*' mountain. And Mofes faid unto God, 
** Behold hsi^hen I come unto tk^ children of 
*' IfraeU andjballfay unto them, The God of 
^* your fathers hath fent me unto you, and 
" they jhall fay to me. What is his name? 
^* what jhall I fay unto them F" 

: To this interrogation, God replies by his 
proper name of Jehovah ; and gives Mofes 
the moft gracious and encouraging aflu- 
ranees of his fiiccefs. All however is in- 

. fufficient to excite in him a proper degree 
of courage for fo arduous an undertaking. 

*^ Mofes anfwered and laid. But behold 
'* they will not believe me, nor hearken unto 
" my voice \ for they will fay ^ the Lord hath 
'' not appeared unto thee.'* j 

S3 In 
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SECT. In order to diifpel thefe apprehcnfions^ 
II. God was pleaicd to confirm the faith of 

; his prophet by two miracles ; and to pro- 

mife, that he would enable him to con- 
vince the Ifraelites of his divine mifiion, 
by a no leis extraordinary fign^ than that 
of taking water out of the river, and 
changing it into blood before them. Not^ 
withftanding this, we find that Mofes pre-- 
fently ftarts another difficulty. 

*' And Mofes faid unto the Lord, my 
" Lor J, I am not eloquent j nehber heretofore^ 
" nor Jince fbou haji fpoken to thyfervdnt ; 
*' but I am Jlow of Jpeecb, and of a flow 
V tongue. And the Lord faid unto him, 
" Who hath made man's mouth ? or who 
*' maketh the dumb, or the deaf, or the 
" feeing, or the bfind ? Have not I the 
" Lord ? Now therefore go, and I will be 
^* with thy mouth, and teach thee what 
" thou fhalt fay^" 

Mofes at length openly * acknowledges 
his averfion from the tafk, and bcfeechcs 
God to appoint another : 

" O my Lord, fend I pray tbee by* tbe 
'^ band of bim nvbom tbou wiltfnd/^ 

* Exod. iv. lO. 

Such 
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Such lukewarmnefs juftly provokes the chap. 
Almighty, and Mofes ultimately is con- ii, 

ilrained tx> fubmit. Let any candid in 

, quirer now judge, how far the Jewifh Le- 
giflator can be thought to have aded un- 
der the impreffions of etithufiafm. 

2. But it may be obje<fted, that Mofes 2- 
might poffibly miftake fome of the more eying ccr- 
-wonderful phenomena of nature for mi- rai phenol 
racles. Thus, in the middle ages, thofe mfraciw. * 
curious experiments, the principles of which 
are now known, were thought to be the 
cfFeAs of magic, and the perfons, who 
performed them, to be inchanters. 

A miftake of the ordinary operations of 
nature, for miraculous appearances, can 
only arife either from enthufiafin, or from 
ignorance. In the cafe of Mofes, it could 
not have proceeded from enthufiafm, be- 
caufe it has already been Ihewn, that he . 
was no enthufiaft; neither could it have 
originated* from ignorance, because, ftich a 
fuppoiition runs diredly counter to the 
affertion, that thejewifli Legiflator was 
learned in all the wifdom of Egypt. Hence 
it follows, that he could not have laboured 
under any fuch miftake. 

S4 This 
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SECT. This will appear in a yet more striking 
II. .point of view, it we confider the beha- 

-^— ^ viour of Mofes, when a fign from heaven 
is faid firft to have been granted to him* 
It certainly b^rs no refcmblance to that 
of an ignorant man, who haftily fancies 
eveiy wonderful phenomenon to be fbme- 
thing iupernaturaL When Mofes beheld 
the burning bufh, the firft idea, which 
fuggeded itfelf to his mind, was. to ap- 
proach and examine, why ^ the bufli was 
not burnt. This is a very natural de- 
fcription of the manner, in w hich a man 
of learning, abilities, and philofbphical cu- 
riofity, was likely to ad upon fuch an oc- » 
cafion. As nothing is more favourable to 
contemplation than folitudc, we may ea- 
fily iuppofe, that Mofes, partly from incU- 
• nation, and partly from a wifh to divert 
the languor of his retirement, would fre- 
quently recur to his former phyliological 
purfuits. Whilft his mind perhaps was in 
fuch a ftate, his attention was ^ arretted by 
a Angular phenomenon : a buih near him 
fuddeniy burft out into a flame, and, not- 
withftanding the fiercenefs of the blaze, re- 
mainicd unconfumed. '!i^n appearance like 



• Exod, iii. J. 

this 
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this had doubtkfs never occurred to him chaf. 
in the whole courfe of his ftudies, and was u. 

utterly unaccountable upon any principles- 

of natural philofophy. Still he never feems . , 
to have imagined, that it was any parti- 
cular inierpofition of heaven. With a 
mixture of true philofophical coolneis and 
curiofity, he haftens to inveftigate the 
caufes, which could produce fo ftrange and 
uncommon an efFe6l : " I will now turn 
'* afide, and fee this great fight, why the 
'^ bufli is not burnt/' 

It may truly be laid, that ghofts and 
fped:re6 are never beheld except with the 

; eye of terror and expedation; and '^ with 
equal truth may it be afferted, that the 
w^onderfuLyifions of an cnthufiaft are never 
prefented to his fancy, till his mind is 'firft 
heated and prepared for their reception* 
But Mofes, fo far from feeming to have 
had the leaft prepofleffion of the kind, ma- 
nifeftly confiders the blazing bufli in no 
other light, than that of fome wonderful 
and hidden operation of nature, till all his 

' faculties are roufed by the voice of the Al- 
mighty. To conclude ; fince, it appears, 
that Mofes was^not led away, either by 
enthuiiafm or ignorance, the two only ^ 

Iburces 
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SECT, fourccs of error, it may reaibnablj be in-' 

II. lerred, that Judaifin pc^fefles the firft mark 

■ of authenticity ; ^6e promulger tf it was 

not deceived bimfelf^ when be affiamd the 

fnnEHons of a Prophet and a Lawgiver. 
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CHAP. Ill, 

APPLICATION OP THE SECOND RULE; II, 
MOSES DID NOT WISH TO DBCEIVfi 
OTHERS. 

AT fliall next be tried, whether the Mo- 
faical difpenfation will bear the teft- re- 
quired by the fecond Rule : 

II. T^oug6 Mofes was not deceived himfelK n. ' 

' , ^ . , •* Mofes did 

iJDhat reajon ts there to prevent us Jrom con- not wini to 
^Jidering him in the light of an artful impojiory 0^^^ 
^ho co7t t rived y like many other impojiors^ to 
deceive his ignorant followers ? 

The moft convincing argument, to prove 
that this- was not the cafe with Mofes, is 
that drawn from his conduct ; which was, 
in almoft every refpeft, diredly oppofite to 
what a perfon guided by mere human rea- 
fon would have adopted*. A deceiver 

» This mode of arguing is very powerfully ufed by Mr. 
Bryant, in his Thoughts upon the Exodus of Ifrael, at the 
end of his treatife upon the Plagues of Egypt. " When the 
" Author" (M. Niebuhr) " fays, that the Ifraelites would not 
" have been thus blindly led, he fhould have farther confi- 
" dcrcd, that neither would Mofes have thu» blindly led 

*' them- 
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SECT, would natxirally have endeavoured! alx^ve 
II. all things' to ingratiate himfdf with the If- 

raelites, upon whom he meant^ that at a 

convenient opportunity, his machinations 
fhould take efFed. At the fame time, com- 
mon prudence would teach him, to court 
the favour of the Egyptians, and to main- 
tain undiminiihed his intereft at the court 
of Pharaoh. Thus, while on the one hand 
he was gradually rendering the departure 
of the Ifraelites lefs unpopular to the bulk 
of the, Egyptian nation ; he might, on the 
other, by a fedulous attention to his pa- 
tron, and by watching every opportunity 
of ingratiating himfelf into his favour, di- 
minijDh his averfion from fuch a nieafiire. 

But in what manner did Mofes aft? 
Roufed to indignation by the oppreflion, 
which the taik-mailers exercifed over his 
countrymen, he attacked one of thofe pet- 
ty tyrants, and flew him. This rafb ac- 

*' them. Nobody in his fenfes would have brought himfelf 
"into thefc difficulties, unlcfs under the influence of an 
** higher power. Hence this inference muft neceffarily fol- 
'* low, that fuch a power did lead and control them. The 
" 'whole was brought about by the wifdom of God, that he . 
*' might manifeft his fuperiority in preferving his fcrvants, 
*' and confounding his enemies.'* P. 387. 

tion, 
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tian, which would naturally irritate the cHap. , 
people of the land , againft him, does not iii. 

appear to have had any effeft in conciliat- 

ing the gratitude and afFe<Sion of the If- 
raelites, Attempting Ihortly after to re- 
concile two of his brethren, between whom 
a difpute had arifen, he was immediately 
reproached with the death of the Egyptian, 
and tauntingly aikcd, whence he derived 
his commiffion to become an arbitrator. 
Such a reception does not much refembfe 
that of a popular demagogue ; nor was his 
fbirmbr impctuofity at all fimilar to the 
cool, wdry, cunning of an artful impoftor, 
w^ho, intent upori accomplishing fome great 
deiign, can ifmother his paffions, and bear 
an infult without teflifying any iigns of re- 
ientment. The matter foon came to the 
cars of the king'; who, as it might be ex- 
peSed, determined to infli<5l upon Mofes 
the punifliment oi death. This fate he 
elcaped, only by a precipitatp flight into 
the wildernefs. Here, Ihut out as he was 
froni all his former conne<ftions, and cut off 
from all fociety With his relatives, every 
reafonable hope of effeding his purpofe, 
had he been an impoftor, miift for ever 
have vaniihed. Here, remaining as he 
did; till *' the men tvhich fought his life 

'* were 
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SECT. " were dead ;" till he was grown entirely 
II. Wt of remembrance ; and till all his in-- 
m> ■ tcrcft at court, and all his popularity- 
amoi^ his brethren, if indeed he ever bad 
any, wei» loft irrevocably : what piofpe6t 
could he have of fucc^, in aiTuniiBig the 
eharader of a dele^te from heaven ? Yet 
diis apparently inaufpicious momeot he 
ilngled out for his enJSrpriice. 

From a pcrfon now oa^nare ki years^ 
and already l^ cxpcri^cc knowings tls^ tsvil 
confequence^ of propipitatioi^ on^ W^t 
certittoly Q3;pcA the raoft confu!3^ma|i& 
worldly wifdom, and the greateft dexterity 
m conduAing- his plans. As thQ popirf^p^ 
from their deficiency in educatios^ ai^d 
their want of difcernira^^tf, are morg^.e^y 
deceived than their liiperiors ; he W9uld na* 
turally firft attempt to eftablifli a ftrong 
party among tbofc^ who felt theip&lvesi 
moft injured^ ai;vl who yet fmarted undsc 
the lalh of thp tstijc-mafter. He would 
rightly judge^ that men of higher attoin-^ 
ments, if he &ould firft open his proteiar 
fions to them, would foon deteft their fal- 
lacy, and treat them with contempt : but 
if he could only engage the pcpulace in his 
favour, he might then be nearly* liure of 

the 
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the countenance of the higher ranks ; part- chap. 
ly from the profpeft of emancipating them- in. 

felves, and partly from an ambition of ac- — : 

quiring dominion^. Let us conililt the 
hiftory, 

'^ Mofcs and Aaton went, and ^tkered 
• ^^ together all the e/Jers of the children of 
*^ Ilirael : and Aaron /pake all the words 
*^ which the Lord had'fpoken unto Mofes^ 
*^ and" (as the feries of events Ihews, qfter^ 
Hvards) /' did figns in the. fight of the 
*' people^." 

*> This very line of conduA was adopted by the impoftor 

Mohammed. He began with converting his own family ^ 

and among them^ bis wife's uncle, Wajaka £bn Na\^uU 

one of tie principal men of bis tribe -, and his coufin AJi. " The 

*' next perfon, Mohammed applied to with fuccefs, was Ab- ' 

** dallah Ebn Abu Kphafa, furnamed Abu Beer, a man of 

" *uefy confiderahle autbmty among ibe Koreifb^ ^p((oiie, \ebo/b 

'* intereft hic WjsU knew would be of great lirvice to him. 

/' Nor was he at all difappointed in his vi6ws j for Aba 

"Beer being gained over, prfevailecf alfo on Otbman Ebh 

'^Afikn^ Abd*abrahman Ebn Auf, Saad Ebn Abi W^kas, 

f Al Zobeir Ebn Al Awam^ apd TeUia ^n 0^ei4' allali> 

'^ all principal men in Mecca, to follow his cxampl^. After* 

*^ wards Abu Obeida, whofe name was Amer Ejjn^^bd* al- 

** lab, Obeida Ebn Al Harethy Said Ebn ZeSi, Abd'allah « 

*' Ebn Mafud,- and Amer Ibn: Yafcrr^^ th:/oll^citatm.^th 

" preceding converts, embi:aced:Iflamifra, ^nd openly^rdeclarc^ 

*' their intention to fupgort Mohammed." JVIodera. Univ. 

Hill. Vol. i. p. 45. '^ 

« Exod. iv.'^o. 

Hexe 
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SECT. Here we find the order of a6ting' pr/s^ 
II. cifely the rcverfc of that, which would 
■ ifloft probably have been adopted, accord- 

* ing to the diftates of mere human wis- 

dom. 

Mofes had now fecurcd the concurrence 
of his own nation; the next ftep therefore 
was to obtain the confent of the king to 
their departure. But this matter unfor- 
tunately was then much more difficult 
than ever. The influence, which Mofes 
once poffelTed through the favour of Pha- 
raoh's daughter, was no more. A new 
king fat upon the throne, to whom, from 
his long abfence, he muft in all probability 
have been totally ahknown. This being 
the ftate of affairs, the greateft delicacy 
and addrefs were requifite to open fo un- 
pleafant a bufinefs to tiie king, as that of 
wiihing to lead away many thoufands of 
.ufeful icrvants. A pathetic reprefcntation 
of the mifery which they endured, and an 
humble petition for redrels of grievances, 
would be the moft Kkely means to prove 
efifedual ; and yet it is not very probable, 
that even thefe would procure more than 
an alleviation of their fufferings. For who, 
in fobcr reafon, could venture to expedt, 

that 
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that a prince would quietly permit the fe- chap. 
ce£Bou of fiich an immenfe body of flaves> in. 
as the Ifiaelites compofed ? Inftead how- ■— — — ^ 
ever of an eloqueat addxefs fcoin Aaron, 
who took i:^a him the pffice of orator^ 
the haughty Pharaoh heard nothing more> . 
than a laconic and peremptory demand^, 
that the Jfraelites Ihould be difmiffcd* 
f^ Thus faith the Lord God of IfraelXet 
^^ my people go, that they naay hold a 
^^ feaft \uito me in the wildcrnefe^." The 
dTuccefs of this unceremonious petition was 
fuch as might naturally be expe<fted; though* 
humanly fpealcing^ it ia impoffihle to avoid 
being aftonilhed at. the ftrange imprudence 
of Mofes and Aaron. " Pharaoh faid. Who 
*^ is the Lord, that I Ihould Obey his voice 
^^ to let Ifrael go ? I know n^t the Lord, 
'' neither will I let IftaeJ gc^V* In fliori^ 
^U that the king granted was an iiicreafe, 
ini^^iad of a dimi^ution, ©f hardfhips. An 
^dditionikl burde» was imme^ately im-t 
poftd upon the Ifraelitps, in e^nieqwence 
jo( whijch they were highly incenfed againjl 
their new leaders. The language^ which 
they held, was aot very pjomifing to the 
afpiring hopes of an impoftojr, in the very 

^ Exod. V. I. • Exod. v. 2. 

VOL. I. T be- 
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SECT, beginning of his career. " The Lord look 
II, *' upon you and judge, becaufe ye have 

— — '* made our favojar to be abhorred in the 
" eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his 
** fervants, to put a fword in their hand 
" to flay us^" Such was the tcrminatiou 
.of the firft attempt made to liberate the 
children of Ifrael ; and here we may iafely 
pronounce, that all the hopes of an im- 
poftor muft have ended. The nation, ovet 
which Mofes was appointed to prcfidc, was 
fo cruflied with the iron rod of oppreffion, 
that they do not appear to have had either " 
the inclination or the power, to aflert their 
rights by open violence. 

Mofes and' Aaron however w^ere not in- 
timidated by this unfuccefsful attempt. At 
their next audience with the king, and in 
all their fubiequent oties, inftead of endea- 
vouring to foften him by fubmiffiori, their 
*aim was to terrify him into obedience by 
a fenes of moil ihipendous miracles. Tbe{h 
at length had the ^efired effed:, and there- 
fore we cannot conceive » them to have been 
mere impofturc. On" the circumftance 
then of their Jucce/s, another argument 

may 
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piay be built to prove the divine legation chaFv 
of Mofes/and, confequently, his innocence iii^ 
of any intention to deceive the people. If •*-! — ^ 
Mofes had attempted to work, miracles, 
for the exprefs purpofe of liberating the 
Ifraelites, and they had failed in producing 
the defired effed ; it w^ould neceflarily fol- 
low, that fuch miracles were not per- 
formed by the finger of God, The reafon 
Is obvious; every operation of the Moft 
High muft produce its full efFed:, other- 
wife we are led into the abfiirdity of fiip- 
pofing, that God is not omnipotent. Thus 
it ;is evident, that fuch a claim of mira- 
culous power would only have flamped 
more indelibly upon Mofes and Aaron the - 
charaifter'of impoftors. But, that they did 
7J0f fail of fuccefs is manifeft, otherwife the 
Ifraelites would never have been iuffered 
to leave Egypt. It only remains therefore 
to Ihew, that thefe were real miracles, and 
that the king v^as not deceived and inti- 
midated by certain falfe appeatances. 

Tlie- firft miracle wrought before Pha- 
raoh, \yas the converiion of Aaron's rod 
into a ferpent. The king, inftead of being 
influenced by it, feems to have argued 
with himfelf, that, as this fign was Ihewn ^ 
r z for 
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SECT, for the purpofc of inducing him to dtiioiA 
II. the children of Ifrael, if the ma^cians 

» could produce a limilar one to command 

the contrary, he might be allowed to a<5l 
in conformity to which miracle he pleafed. 
He therefore immediately called the Egyp- 
tian forcerers, who changed likewiie their 
rods into fcrpents. It is not very caiy to 
account for this circumftancc, unhis v^e 
fuppole, that God permitted them to ex* 
ercife miraculous powers to a certain de- 
gree, for the purpose of Ihewing in a more 
ftriking manner their inferiority to his mi- 
nifters* The tenor of the hiftory will 
fcarcely allow us to attribute it to what is 
commonly called fleight of hand. Though 
perhaps in this inftance they might have 
contrived to deceive the beholders, by con- 
veying tame ferpents upon the ground from 
underneath their garments ; yet in the mi- 
racles, which follow, and which the magi- 
cians performed as well as Aaron, it ap- 
pears impoffiUc for any decepti<xi to have 
been pradifed. However this may be, it 
is at leaft manifeft, that Pharaoh placed 
Mofcs and Aaron precisely upon the iame 
footing with the Egyptian forcerers i and, 
though Aaron's rod fwallowed up their 
rods, yet he was probably coniidered by 

the 
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the king only in the light of a more llcilful cHap. 
• magician^ It may be faid, that if he iii, 

reflcd his dccifion upon the manifeft fupe- if< 

riority of cither party, he ought in reafon 
to have difmifled the Ifraelites. This is 
very trtie ;^but every one knows, how much 
.the judgment is warped ty the inclination. 

The fame remarks may be made upon 
the two fubfequent miracles, the changing 
of the river into blood, and the bringing 
up of the frogs ; in both of which, the lu^- 
periority; of Mofes and Aaron over the mat- 
gicians was no lefs conspicuous than in 
the former cafe. Though thefe deceivers 
were permitted to change the water into , 
blood, and to call up frogs, it exceeded all 
their power to counterad: the influence of • 
thofe plagues. Pharaoh was obliged to 
have recourie to Mofes and Aaron, as the 
only pqrfons capable of affording any re- 
lief. From this time the power of the 
magicians ecafed, and they were no longer 
able to imitate the miraculous efficacy of 
the rod of Aaron* 

But rai^t not the whole of thefe wan- objeaion. 
ders have been a mere deception ? Let us 
confider the nature of them, ?ind we fhall 
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SECT, ibon fee, how far luch a fuppolitioa is pro- 
II. bablc. Could the Egyptians fancy that 
V— r. — their river was changed into blood, when 
it ftill retained both the appearance and 
the quality of common water ? Could they 
imagine, that frogs infefted the whole land^ 
, and penetrated even into Hiaraoh's palace ; 
when in reality nothing of the kind was 
to ht feen ? Could all the Egyptians agree 
with one confent to complain of being in- 
fefted with lice and fwarms of flies ; when 
it was merely the efFeft of a ftrong ima- 
gination? Could ^^jfuppoje that all their 
cattle died, and that they thcmfelvcs were 
affli<fted with boils, when the cattle were 
ftill alive, and the men in perfeft good 
health ? Could they be fo infatuated as to 
believe, that a moft tremendous hailftorm 
took place, that they were plagued with 
locufts, and bewildered in a thick dark- 
nefs^; when nothing worthy cf particular 



* The ancient Jews appear to have had a tradition, that 
this darknefs was rendered yet more horrible, and more re- 
markable, by the apparition of hideous demons, by the found 
of unufual and frightful noifes, by the roaring of wild beafts, 
and by the hiflfrng of fiery ferpents. A felf-kindled flame 
gieamid through the infernal obfcurity, which 'ferved only 
to render darkntfs viiiblei and to heighten the horror of the 
^cenc. In the midft of this preternatural gloom>.thc terrors 
of an evil confcicnce rendered them yet more intolerable to 
■"'^ ttiem- 
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notice had happened ? In fine, could they cha?. 
ajl concur in mourning for the lofs of their 11 1* 
firft-bom, when there had not been a fin- ■ 

glc death, except fiach as occur in the or- 
dinary courfc o( nature ? Surely, the per- 
fon,. who can believe, that tiie miracles 
-wrought by Aaron were nothings but a 
mere deception, and the efFefts produced 
by them nothing but. a ftrong delufion, ' 
maintains the exiftence of a much more 
w^onderful and incredible miracle, than any 
of thofe recorded in the page of Scripture. 

But why may we not fuppofe, that the objcaion. 
hiftory is exaggerated ; and that thofe cir- 
i:umftanccs, which in reality might eafily 
have been accounted for by natural means, 
grew up, in procefs of time, under ^ the in- 
ventive pen of Mofes and his fucceffors, to 
their prefent bulk- arid incredibility ? 

Could it then be a trijlihg matter, a 

flight caufe, which induced Pharaoh to dif- 

mife the Ifraqlite3, confidering how ufeful 

themfelv€3; than, even the darknefs. In fliort, the whole 
feems to have been a lively rcprefentation of. that heavy- 
night, that eternal banifhment from the prefence of God, 
which awaits every hardened and impenitent fipner. See 
the apocxyphal book of Wii^pm, c/177 "* 

T 4 they 
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BECT. they were to him» and how vciy idvu£ajar 
tu he wts to part with them ? In rai^, tn^ 

^■■- — ^ppofe an «aggcratiron in the prefentcsdfe, 
IS to fuppofe a dire<ft contmdidion. Let a 
^gle iniflance be taken : Mofes denontijced 
^e death of the firft-bom^ in cafe Pharadh 
f^eriifted in his refufal : now^ if in tke 
tevent a few Solitary mdividu^ oxdy b&A 
died, we may be very lure, that 90 coti^ 
fent would have been gramted : but fuch 
con&nt was gianted, therefott^ the thte^ 
0( McfCsB muft have been ifulfilled ; in other 
words, an exaggeration of the hiftoiy is 
irapoffible, 

. It n^y alio be a&ed, if theie tnirades 
were nothing but natural phenomena ex- 
-eggcratcd, by whom were they exagge- 
rated ? If by Mofes, where waa the utility 
of fuch an artifice ? The utmoft exagge- 
ration on his part could never have per- 
iuaded Pharaoh to difmi& the liraelitcs^ 
unlcls he had been dreadfully convinced, 
that the hand of God was up^n him and 
his people. Nor is it very probable, that 
he would attend to what Mofcs only^&ad^ 
if he paid no regard to what he did. If 
by the Egyptians, it is an abfurdily to fup- 
pofe, that they whQ clearly perceived how 

veak 
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^weak aad contemptible the operations of chap^ 
IVfofes were, and at the fame tittie ftrcnu- in, 
oxlOj oppolcd At departure of the If^cl^ ■ ■ - 
ites^ ihouM nevertbdeis exaggerate thefe , 
operations^ that they itii^t have fame ex«- 
<mfe for doings what they were extremely 
iMiWilliiig to do. If by the fuccceding If- 
raelites, the impoflibility of interpolation 
-will be confidered in the enfuing Chapter^ 

It is worthy of obfervation, that God's 
vrife Providence fo ordered it, that the^ 
WondAs Ihould hp wrought amidft a civi- 
lized people, not a clan of barbarians ; con- 
fequently, all poflibility both of deception 
and exaggeration is effedhially removed. 
However Mofes might have contrived to 
terrify the lower clafs of Egyptians, he 
could not very eafily have deceived the 
philo/bphers and courtiers of a refined me- 
tropolis ; which, it may be remarked, was 
the fcene of all thefe miracles, and no ob,-^ 
fcure corner in a defert. From thefe rea-. 
fbns, it may fafely be pronounced, that an 
exaggeration is impoffiblp. 

But even allowing the performance of objcaioi^ 
thefe miracles, how can that prove the ^//- 
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SECT. "Vtfje legation of Mofcs, and canSzo^ently, 
If. that he had no intention to deceive the 

^- people ? Might he not have been enabled 

to work fuch wonders by the prince of 
darknefs ? Simon Magus is faid to have be- 
witched the people of Samaria by his for- 
ccries; and why might not Mofes hare 
pradifed the fame impofition upon the If- 
raelitea''? 



'^ I am ahnod afliamed of noticing lb abfurd an obje^ion^ 
and my only apology for it is ; that, if we may argae from 
feme late whijnlical aflertions of deiflical writen, the ex- 
ploded cavils of a Celfus may poifibly be once more revived. 
Infidelity, as well %s man, fecms to have her birth, her child- 
hood, and her old age. If her infancy wa& marked with 
the writings of a Celfus, her g^rey hairs are rendered no lefs 
illurtriuus by the hypothefis of a Volney. That gentleman 
hath dilcovered, that the myfierious birth of the Melliah 
fignitaes nothing more, than the fnn rifing in the conftel- 
lation of Vir^o; and tha.t the twelve apoftles are. the twelve 
6gn3 of the zjjdiac ! Tacitus, Suetonius, and the whole cur- 
rent of hiftory, do indeed moft unluckily contradi6l this in- 
genious fyftem j and St. Paul, the thirtecjith apolrle, is totally 
omitted in it : but tritles of that nature are not fufficient to 
interrupt the career of a modem philofoph^r. Even Pagan 
^lillory itfelf muft give way to the new lights^ with which 
mankind are at prelent favoured.' I remember once to have 
met with another marxelbus difcovery matfc by the deep 
refearches of infidelity. In a book written againftJS^. War- 
burtons Divine Legation, by a whole fociety of phi\6fophers, 
it is roundly aflcrted, that there nevdt was any fuch lan- 
guage as Hehrezw, and that, as for the chara,6tV which we 

popt 
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The Jews, it is true, were frequently chap. 
deceived by impoftors, who ftarted up after iii, 

the time of Chrift : but the confequences • — 

refulting from thefe deceptions bear no 
great relemblance to what followed upon 
their admitting the divine authority of 
Mofes. It may truly be faid, that God 
permitted . them to be infatuated by thofe 
falfe prophets, as a punilhment due to . 
their fins, becaufe a moft dreadful ven- 
geance inflicted by the Romans was the 
confequence of fuch an infatuation. But 
what fevere judgment awaited the Ifrael- 
ites from their embracing the Law of Mo- 
fes ? They were freed from a moft galling 
bondage ; they were^ enabled to conquer 
and expel their enemies ; and they were 
put into pofleffion of a land flowing with 
milk and honey. 

But though God did not permit theobj«ai(»' 
devil .to deceive the Jews, why may we 
not fuppofcj that the powers of darknefs 
enabled Mofes to deceive the Egyptians ? 

poor deluded mortals have long been accuftomed "to pore 
over, it is neither more nor lefs, than the myfterious hiero- 
glyphics of the Jewifh priefthood ! 

*' Nefcio an Antic/ram ratio illis dellinct omncm." 

Let 
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SECT. Let the magicians themfclves fpeafe. ' 
II. Their language^ upon feeing the miracles 

- ■ wrought by Aaron's rod, was, " This is the 
^ finger of Grod*." Let it be likewife 
confidered, .what muft have been the in- 
tent of Satan, in enabling Mofes to deceive 
the Egyptians, even fuppoiing that he ,had 
the power. It dou^tlefs muft have been 
to lead the children of IfracI into all the 
' abominations of idolatry. But the hiflxwy 
informs us, .that Mofes required tl^ dif* 
miflal of his countrymen, in order that 
4 bey might ferve the Lord\ Hence it is 
mahifcft, that if Mofes received his power 
from Satan, it .was for the purpofc of pcr- 
fuading Pharaoh to difmifs the Ifraelitcs^ 
that they might worihip God ; or, in othtr 
words, that an evil Ipirit wrought a mi- 
racle in the caufe of religion. 

cfcjeaion. Perhaps it may be aiked, how can we 
be certain, that theic miracles ever were 
performed, and that there ever was iiich a 
conteft between Mqfes and the niagicians, 
as is pretended * ? 

* Exofl. viii. 19. 
^ Exod. viii. i. 
' 1 The anfwer to this qucftron Wongs^ fin^^y fpcaking, 

to 
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This queftion Ihall be anfwcred by anr cHA?i 
other : if the whole account was not really in. 
matter of fa<i, how calne Pharaoh to per- , 
mit the departure of the Ifraelitcs, from 
•%vhich he was lb averle? It is not impro*- 
bable, that the ' words of Tacitus may be 
quoted : " Moft authors agree, that a cu^ 
'* taneous diforder ipreading through Egyptj 
'* king' Bocchoris confulted the oradc of 
'* Hammon how to obtain relief; the an^ 
^* fw» was, that he ihould purge his king-r 
*'^om, by expelling that race' of meir/* 
(yvi. the Jews) «^ who were fo hateful to 
** the Gods"*." In order to judge how 
much deference is due to this authority^ 
ievcral matters muft be taken ihto confix 
deration ; fuch as, whether it be not pro* 
bable, that the Egyptians would be un^- 
willing to own the truth, and that they 
invented as plaufiblc a realbn as they could^ 
to account for the departure of the IfraeU 

to the next Chapter ; but It is here Introduced^ o& account 
cf the fub(equent difquifition. 

m « piurimi au6lorcs confentiunt, orta per Egyptum tabe, 
*^ quae corpora foedaret 5 rcgem Bocchorim, adito Hammo- 
•' nis oraculo remedium petentem, purgare regnum, et id 
*' genus hominum ut invifum dels, alias in terras avchere 
'* juflum." Tacit. Hift. lib. v. c. 3. 

ites. 
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SECT. itcs. Whether it be not probable hkevri/cr^ 
jr. that the neighbouring nations would be 
very glad to admit and propagate fuch a 
report, from the hatred, which they uni- 
verfally entertained towards the Jews. Whe- 
ther it be not poffible alfo, that this report 
might arifc from a certain undoubted faA, 
though perverted by hatred, and exagge- 
rated by malice, till it grew into the ac- 
count which Tacitus gives us, Mofcs ac- 
tually was ftruck with leproly**; and as 
this circumftancc muft neceflarily have 
been publiflied by him to the Ifraelitcs, 
the Egyptians alfo moft probably would 
come to the knowledge of it, and hence 
the narrative of Tacitus may perhaps' have . 
originated. Or if fuch a fuppofition be 
not allowed, may we not derive this fcan- 
dal from the vanity of the Greeks; who, 
to eftablifh^ their claim to antiquity, were 
much addided to refolve every hiftorical 
faft into their own hiftory and language. 
According to Ptolemy Hepheftion, Mofes 
was ftyled by the Egyptians alp6a, or more 
properly ♦AVn alphi, t/je oracle of God. This 
name . he ridiculoufly derives from the 

m 

*» Exod. iv. 6. 

Greek 
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Greek aX(pog alphos, t/je white of an egg*, chajp. 
and would argue from thence, that Mofes 11 1. 
was a leper ^ 



It is .worthy of obfenvation, that, al* 
though 'Tacitus in one * part of |iis work 
affigns this reafbn for the departure of the 
children of Ifratfl, yet in another he gives 
a very different account. " Some fay, that 
f' during the reign of Ifis, when the popu- 
*' lation of Egypt exceeded its refources, a 
5^ multitude was poured put into the neigh- 
^^ bouring countries, under the condutS of 
'^ Hierofbrymus and. Judah^." Here the 
cau(e of their leaving Egypt docs not hear 
the leaft refemblahce to that which was 
Jbefore affigned : which then, if we take 
Tacttu3 as, our guide, are we to adppt for 
the truth ? It is plain, that the information 
iof the Hiftorian was not very accurate, 
otherwife he would furely have decided 
the point; or at leaft would have pro- 
^ticcd-fome authentic and uncontroverted 



° Btyant on the Plagues of Egypt, p. 247. 

P " Quidam rcgnante Ifide, exuiwjantem per JEggp\Jxm 
" multitudinem, ducibus Hierofolym9 ac Juda proximas in 
" terras exoneratam/* Tacit. Hift. lib. v. c. 2. He likewife 
in the fame chapter deduces the origin of the Jews from 
Crete. - 

docu-^ 
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S£CT» docUmcnts> as his authority for tnkking 
II. fuch affcrtions* But nothing of the kind 

■ appears, confequently it is not very difficult 

to pronounce, how far we are hound to^ 
credit this relation of Tacitus, A candid 
inquirer will be the lefs difpofed to pay 
any attention to it, both from his known 
averfion to the Jewifh nation, ajid alio 
from his allowed w ant of accuracy in many 
circumftances which he relates concerning 
them. Neverthelefs, there is fuch a ftrangc 
mixture of truth and falsehood in that part 
of his hiftory, that it wonderfully confirms 
the Mofaical account of the journey through 
the wildemefs ; and the niore ib, as fuch 
fragments of the truth have been prcferved 
by a profeflcd enemy/ He tells us, £ax in* 
ftancc, that when the people were fainting 
with thirft in the defert, they w^e re- 
lieved with water by Mofes, but that a 
herd of wild afles led him to it. In con- 
fequence of which, the figure of that ani*- 
mal was, out of gratitude^ consecrated by 
. them in their temple**. 

^ l^cit. Hift. lib. V. c. 5. A fingular notion was main- 
tained by the Gnoftics, which may poffibty have feme con- 
nexion with this account of Tacitus. Certain of thefe here- 
tics aflcrted, that Sabaoth, one of the feven regents of the 
fphercs, refembled an a/s in figure. Him they conceived to 

be 
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Wc may here obfervc the contradiftion chap. 
of which Tacitm is guilty. In a fubfc- iii. 



be the God o{ the Jews, and the creator of heaven and earth. 
This deity is faid by them to have appeared to Zechariah, 
the father of John the Baptifl^ and to have been eventually 
the caule of his death. The dory is thus told by £pi- 
phanius. 

^^ Infinite in number are the lies broached by the Gnof- 
** tics. -To give a fingle inftance among many others^ they 
*' produce the following narrative, to accotlnt for the death 
** of Zechariah in the temple. A phantom appeatbd to him, 
" and deprived him of the power of fpeech, finding tliat 
"" through fear he was about to deicribe his form to the 
^* people. For he had feen, fay they, at the hour of incenfe, 
'*" a riian Handing in the figure of an afs -, and when he wilhed 
^' to go out, and proclaim to the Jews the bafenefs of their 
*' idolatry in paying religious adoration to fuch a being, he 
** was ftruck dumb by the apparition. Afterwards, when 
** his fpeech was reftorcd to him, he revealed the whole af- 
'* fair, and was flain by the enraged pppulace. Such, ac- 
** cording to them, was the occafion of the death of Zecha- 
*' riah. And they add, that on this account Mofes com- 
^' manded the High Prieft to wear bells upon his garment, 
'* that, as often ^ he entered into the holy of holies by vir- 
** tue of his office, the deity, whom they worftiipped, hearing 
** the found of the bells, might have time to withdraw, left 
'" the contemptiblenefs of his figure fhould be dete6led." 
Epiph. adv. Haeref. lib. i. Croius fuppofes, that this notion 
arofe out of a pervcrfion of the incarnate Deity^s riding into 
Jcrufalem upon ap afs. Spec. Conjedl. in Orig. Iren. &c. 
According to Celfus, one of the feven regents of the fpheres, 
whom the Gnoftics conceived \o be the creator of the world 
and the God of the Jews, is faid to have the face of an afs. 
Orio. contra Celf. lib. vi. 

VOL. I. u quent 
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SECT, qucnt chaptjer he tells us, thkt " the Jew$ 
If. " believe only in one Grod, txA Worihip him 

> >■ " intelleftually, coniidering thofe as pro- 

" faiie, who reprcfent him by images ; in- 
*' afmuch as he is a being fupreme and 
^* eternal, immutable and unperiihabk ; 
" therefore there are no images either in 
'' their cities or in their temples \*' But 
how can this be reconciled with his former 
aflcrtion, that they confecrated t\ic image 
of an afs, even within the walls of the 
holy of holies'? It may perhaps be iaid, 
that the Hiflorian would intimate^ that it 
was placed there only out of giTatitude, 
and not as an objeA of worihip : this, 
however, is little to the purpofe ; for let it 
be confecrated in what fenfe it might, it 
certainly was, according to his account, 
placed in the temple. Nor does he con- 
tradift himfelf once only ; in the courfe of 
a very few pages he informs us, that "Pom- 
'^ pey was the firft Roman who fubdued 
•' the Jews, and who, claiming the right 
" of a conqueror, entered into the temple. 

^ '* Hence a report was fpread abroad> that 

** the fanduaiy was found entirely empty ^ 

. ' Tacit. Hift. lib. v. c. 5. 
• The word which he ufcs isfenetrdU. 

♦'and 
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f * and Without any image of the Gods^" chap. 
Nay, th^ fame Author even tells us, that iii. 

rather than they would fubmit to place a 

Hatue of Cefar in the temple, they took 
up arftis^. Thu^ we may judge of the 
probability of his former ailertion, that 
they voluntarily placed the image of an afs 
there. 

Another of the grofs falfehoods main^ 
.tmned by Tacitus is, that the Jews reached 
their own country in fix days ; from which 
x:ircttmilance he afterwards infinuates^ that 
they reverenced the fcventh as a day of 
reft*. Their abftinence from the flefli of 
Iwine he attributes to the liability of that 
animal to the difbrder, on account of which 

,they were expelled vfrom Egypt^^. 

* 

« Tacit. Hift. c. ix. 

In this ailertion, however, the Roman Hillorian is per- 
fe6kly accurate 5 for, as it may be inferred from the writings 
of Philo and Joiephus, the fan6hiary of the fecond temple 
was literally empty ) the ufe of the cherubic emblexHs, which 
formed ib confpicapus a part of the furniture of the firfl, 
having been totally diicontinued after the return from the 
Babylonian captivity. See Lord Pref. Forbes's Works, vol. i. 
p. 190. 

« Tacit. Hift. c. ix. ' 

* Ibid. c. iii, and iv. 

f Ibid, c, iv. 

V2 Thefe 
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SECT. Thefc remarks may perhaps be {u&cicnt 
II. to fliew, that there is no reaibn, why Xa- 

* cihjii Ihould be permitted to bear tri- 
umphantly away the palm pf authenticity 
from Mofes. The refiilt of the whok is, 
that as the miracles, which the Jcwifti 
I^giflator is faid to have WTOught, could 
be neither a deception of the imagination ; 
nor trifles exaggerated ; nor the operation 
of an evil fpirit ; they muft have been pro- 
duced by the divine agency : and if fuch was 
their origin. Moles, as a delegate of heaven, 
could not have had any intention to dcr 
deceive his folio wers, • 



CHAP. 
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CHAP-. IV. 

AP1?LICATI0N OP THE THIRD RULE. IIT. 
THE DOCUMENTS, WHICH CONTAIN THE 
liAW, ARE AUTHENTIC, AND WERE WRIT- 
TEN ABOUT THE TlME^ WHEN THE FACTS 
THERE REIjATED HAPPENED. I. IF THEY 
WERE NOT WRITTEN BY MOSES, BUT BY 
SOME OTHER PERSON, THEY MUST. EI- 
THER HAVE BEEN BUILT UPON SOME HIS- 
TORY, UNIVERSALLY RECEIVED AS AU- 
THENTIC, OR a. UPON SOME TRADITION 
UNIVERSALLY CONSIDERED AS FABU- 
I4OUS, OR 3, THEY MUST HAVE BEEN EN- 
TIRELY THE INVENTION OF AN IMPOS- 
TOR. HOW FAR A CORRUPTION OF THE 
TEXT, SO AS TO ALTER THE NARRATIVE 
QF FACTS, IS PROBABLE. 

X HE argument has hitherto been car- 
< ried on merely hypothetically. Suppofing 
the Scripture-account to be true, and ar- 
guing from it, as from any other hiftory, 
Mofes neither could have 'been deceived 
I himfelf, nor could he have had any defign 
to deceive others. It will now be necef- 
fary to Ihew, that fuch account ts true, or 
in other words, that the Mofaical difpen- 
u 3 fation 
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SECT, fation poffcffcs the third requifitc of a re- 
II. vclation from heaven. 



ni. III. Have authentic documents bein handed 
ments ' down to pofterity^ from about the ttme^ loben 
J^flTthe *tbeferies of events took place, ijobicb qr^ re- 
t^^zTL^ lazed in tbe Pentateuch f 

tlicntic»and 
wcrewrit- 

S^tu^' . We have now extant two copies of the 
faKSiinLaw of Mofes, the one received by the 
J^nS!^''*^ Jews, and the other acknowledged by the 
Samaritans ; each nation maintaining, that 
their ovm is the true one. If we examine 
thefe two different volumes, we fhall find 
their coincidence to be fuch, as to admit 
of no manner of doubt, with regard to 
their original identity. The feveral varia,- 
tions, which occur, may cafify be accounted 
for ; partly on the fcore of national preju- 
dice, as the celebrated text in Deutero- 
nomyS where the Samaritan reads mcunt 
perizim, s^d the Hebrew mount EAa/\ 
and partly from the want of accuracy kk 
tranicribers, as perhaps is the^ cafe with all 
the others. The furious hatred between the 
Jews and the Samaritans is well known ; 
confe^uently> if the one nation made any 

mat<;^ 
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material alterations in the text, the other chap. 
'would immediately reprobate fuch impiety, iw 

and would prevent the admiflion of the • 

ipurious reading, by confronting it with 
their own copy. Perhaps, the only wilful 
alteration, that can ,be Ihewn, is the text 
above-mentioned: but, although it pro- 
bably created the mofl: bitter enmity be- , 
tween them, as being the very point in 
debate, yet it does not in the leaft afFeft 
any other part of the hiftory ; the whole 
narrative ftill remains either authentic or 
fabulous, precifely the fame as if no fuch ^ 
variation was in exiftencq. We may there- 
fore concli;ide, that the Pentateuch was 
written prior to the diflenfion between the 
Jews and the Samaritans. It may alfobe 
obferved, that, whatever d,ifagreem?nt there 
jnight be between the contending parties 
in other reipefts, they perfedly coincided 
in admitting the Law of Moles, not only 
to be authentic, but likewife divinely in- 
fpired, becaufe they both adopted it as a 
religious rule. According to Prideaux, the 
temple of the Samaritans was built, in op- 
pofition to that at Jerufalem, about 409 
years before Chrift. Thus we have obtained 
a fort of refting place, and may affert with- 
out fear of contradidlion, that the Penta- 
xj 4 tcuch 
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SECT, tcuch muft neccffarily have been wri^ett 
II. previous to that era. 



objcaion. The only qucftion now remainiiig is 
this: whether the PcJntateuch, notwith- 
{landing it is afcribcd to Mofes, and as 
fuch has been univerfally received by the 
Jews, might not have been {oTged,by an- 
other pcrfon, at fome period fubfequent to 
the date of its fuppofed promulgabon, and 
prior to the Saniaritan fchiiin. Religious 
impoftures have been frequent among the 
polifhed Greeks ; and why not among the 
ancient Ifraehtes ? 

If we coniider the two cafes, we fhall 
find them totally different. To take a Sin- 
gle inftance ; the Greek author of thofe 
curious remainsjt which are afcribed to Or- 
pheus, profeffes to reveal fbme my fterious 
truths relating to the nature of God, and 
the creation of the world**. Thus far the 
tafk of an impoftor would be perfeftly 
ealy ; for whether mankind chofe to believe 
him or hot, they certainly could not pofi- 
tively contradid him. But no attempt is 

* As various citations have already been made from this 
Author in the^^receding fe6tion, it is unneceflaiy at prefent 
to crowd the margin with references, 

made 
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made to account for the origin of any ce- chap. 
rcmonies in ufc among the Greeks, by pro- iv. 

nouncing them to be commemorative of'- 

events, which either took place during the 
i?vriting of his book, or happened previoufly 
to it. The reafon is obvious j if he had 
advanced any thing new and unheard of 
on that point, the whole nation would have 
prefled forward to ridicule and contradift 
his affertions. Thus, if Orpheus, or vvho- 
ever was the author of his book, had men- 
tioned in it, that the Athenians wore images 
of grafshoppers in their hair, in memory of 
having been once freed from a plague of 
thofe animals ; and that th6 truth of this 
circumftancc was univerfally acknowledged 
among them; is it probable, that fuch a 
grofs falfehood would have prepared tjiem 
to receive his doctrines as genuine and in- 
fpircd ?- Would they not, on the contrary, 
immediately have anfwercd. We do indeed 
wear grafshoppers in our hair, but for no 
fuch reafon, as that, which you affign ; we 
confider ourfelves to be an aboriginal race, 
and fprung from the earth; hence it is^i 
that the cuftom has prevailed among us. 

Widely different is the cafe of the Pen- 
tateuch, Here we find a narrative of cer- 
tain 
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SECT, tain fads infcpyably iotcrwovcn with 9 
ju code of reU^ous precepts. The ob&nratk>n 

■ ■ likewife of a number of peculiar rites and 
ceremonies, the origin of which the Au- 
thor pretends to account for^ is ifaenuou&y 
enjoined. Now at the firft promulgation 
of this book, it is evident, that the hiilorx 
contained in it muft either have been vni-^ 
vcrfally allowed ; heard of before, but uni- 
vcrfally difbclicved as fabulous; or laftly, 
entirely new and unknown. Thcfc tbxe^ 
iiippoiitions ihall be icver ally confxdered. 

I. I • If we take the firft of them, we in 

tliTbyMil^^^^ allow all that b con tended for- Hif- 
fomc oth« tory is ufually divided into three periods ; 
muficiJhc? the fabubus, the uncertain, and the cer- 
buluupo- *^^"' Confcquently, if the Pentateuch be^ 
to™ unu ^^^& t^ *^^ ^^^ <>* thefe, every faft, which 
ccfvcd^aT ^^ contains, is indifputable, and the divine 
•uihcndc; legation of Mofes is perfedly eftabliflacd, 
whoever was the author of the book, whicK 
bears his name. But this is not all; if 
we admit the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch, we 111 all be obliged alio to admit, 
that it was aftually written by Mofes ; be- 
caufe if every propofition contained in it 
be true, then thofe muft be fo likewife, 
which afcribe the volume itfelf to tlic Jcw- 

iOi 
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ifh Legiflator, and to no other perfon, chap. 
Among the various texts declarative of this lY. 

circumftancd, a fingle one only, to avoid 

prolixity, Ihall be fcle<fted. 

'' And it came to pafs, when Mofes had 
** made an eqd of wanting the words of 
^' this law in a book, until they were fi- 
'* nifhed ; that Mofes commanded the I^- 
*' vites which bare the ark of the covenant 
^* of the Lord, faying, Take this hook of 
** the Law, and put it in the fide of the 
^' ark of the covenant of the Lord your 
" God, that it may be there for 9 witnefe 
'' agiinft thee^" 

To what book, it maybe aiked» does 
this commandment relate ; to the book, in 
which it is contained, or t6 fome other ? 
If to a different volume, how can it with 
any propriety be called, this book? It b . 
clear, therefore, that it can only relate to 
the Pentateuch ; but if it does relate to . 
the Pentateuch, then the Pentateuch muft 
Jiave been written by Mofes. 



u The fecond fuppofition was, that, *t^^^«j^ 

fomc tnu 
ditions untn 

^ Deut. xxxi. 24. ' ^^^^J"y ^ 

^ conndcrea 

the as fabulous. 
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SECT, the time when the Pentatcndi firft tnac/e 
II. its appearance among the Jews, the fa<Ss 

contained in it had indeed been heard of, 

but were univerfally confidered as fabulons^ 
the author of the book having availed him- 
fclf of the popular legendary florics.- 

Let us for a moment pifturc to our- 
felves the abilities of a Gibbon or a Hunjc 
adopting our own national traditions, ^d 
forming into a regular hiftory the adven- 
tures of the Trojan Brutus* If they wiflied 
this fable to be received as authentic, they 
would naturally ufher'it into the world, 
with an elaborate attempt to prove its cre- 
dibility. Yet, when all the efforts of art 
and ingenuity had been exhaufted, it is a 
matter of great doubt, whether the whole 
would not be loft labour, and whether the 
nation would not ftill remain as incre- 
dulous as ever. 

This ftatcment, however, only involves 
the iare belief of a point of hiftory : no- 
thing is mentioned relative to the intro- 
dudtion of a new law and a new religion 
infeparably connefted with the narrative; 
confequently, our credulity or incredulity 
is a matter of perfedl indifference. Widely 

diffi^ 
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dtflimilar are the contents of thfe Penta- chae^ 
teuch ; inilekd of fubtlc atteimpts to prove iv. 
a difputed queftion, all is taken for granted, — — — 
and nothing given but a bare recital of 
fads ; which, if they had been before dif- 
belicved, vsrould, ftill remain equally liable 
to doubt. Neither is the author of this 
volume fatisfied with aflertions only; be 
boldly introduces a new code both of law 
and religion, which he afcribes to Mdfes, 
and which he aflerts to be obligatory, upon 
the Jews, After all, marvellous as it rtjay 
appear, the Jews aftually receive it, and ' 
preferve it with aftoniftiing zeal even to 
the prefent day, in the midft of difficulties 
and difcouragcments. Is it probable, that 
the Englilh would be perfiiaded to adopt. 
a new code, civil and theological, deduced 
by fome modern writer from the wild hif- 
tory~ of Jeffrey of Monmouth ? The ab- 
iurdity of fuch a fuppofitioh can only pro- 
voke a fmile. By what means then, to 
argue ;analogically, could the Author of the 
Pentateuch perfuade the Jews to accept a 
law and a religion, built profefledly upon 
fome .blind ftories,* which they univerfaUy 
confidered as fabulous ? If the poffibility of 
praftiiing fuch an impofition upon; the Is- 
raelites be maintained, it muft be allowed, 

to • 



faiventioo 
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jUCT. to prelcrve confiftcncy, that the ^ugli/b 
u. may at any time be decdved in a iimibur 
. manner. 

3. 3. The only iuppolition now remakong 

muft SiTc is, that the hiftory' contadned in the Penta« 
^^ teuch is merely a romantic fable invoited 
by a d^figning priefthood, who iikewife 
contrived the whole Jewiih kw^ both civil 
and theological, for the purpofe of a^ran* 
diziiig themfelres at the espeiice of a d«- 
hided people. 

To fee how far thb is probable, let us 
confider what fteps an impoftor, who had 
fabricated the Pentateuch, muil necefiarily 
have taken, when he firfl: attempted t6 
deceive the childr^i of lirael. If we are 
inclined to give credit to the allertion of 
an infidel, who maintains the whole to be 
an impofturc, we muft fuppofe, that at 
fome period fubfcquent to the imaginary 
era of Mofes, a perfon of an entcrprizing 
tomper laid a plan to eilablilh among this 
people a fyikcm of civil and religious def- 
potifm. A<;:cordingly, he "produced a hif- 
tory of certain wonderful events, which re- 
lated to the Jewifh nation, and which he 
required them to 4?cceive w^ith implicit con- 
fidence 
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r'fidence and fubmiflion. This hiftory, v^h&x cha?. 
•referred to, would inform them, that they iv. 
iarc all the deicendahtk of one man, illuf- ' 
trious for his piety and wifdom, and who 
had beeti favoured with an immediate in- 
tercouxfe with heaven. That thdr great 
auce&or was commanded by God to adopt 
the rite of circumcifion, and invariably to 
deliver it down to his pofterity. That the 
cuftom had regularly been kept up among 
them, purfuant to the injun<ftion given to 
JibsahsLin,; and, accordingly, that at a cer- 
*aiii age every male child was circumcifed. 

Suppoiing now for a moment, that the 
i«^holc of the Mofeical hiftory was merely 
the fabrication of an impoftor, let us con- 
fider, what effed: tiiis part of it muft hare 
had upon the Jews, at its firfl: promul- 
gation. They naturally would declare, that , 
they never had heard of Abraham, and 
that they were, totally ignorant of the rite 
of circumcifion, no fuch ordinance ever 
having been prevalent in their nation. Or 
even, if they had chanced to have adc^tcd 
the* cuftom, how would it be poflible to 
pcrfuade them, hot only that t^ncy bad re- 
ceived it from Abraham, but that they alio 
i^ew by an uninterrupted tradition that 

they • 
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SECT, th^ h^d received it from him, when the 
If. whole hiftory was, in reality, a. grois for- 
gery, now brought forward few: the firft 
time ? It might j>erhaps have been poffi- 
ble to perfijade the Jews, fimply that they 
had derived that rite from Abraham ; but 
it is utterly incredible, that they could ever 
have been induced to believe, that they 
frevioufiy knew the origin of iiich an ordi- 



nance ^. 



The hiftory contained in the Pent^eiich 
would further inform them, that a grand- 
Ion of their Uluftrious progenitor paiTed 
with his whole family into Egypt. In the 
courfe of a few centuries^ his defcendants 
multiplied into a great nation; when the 
king of the country, jealous of their in- 
creaiing power, oppreflcd them in every 
manner, that malice could fuggcft, and ty- 
ranny infli6):. Still they multiplied to fuch 
a degree, that the appreheniive pohcy of 
the king ordered every male child to be 
Hain. By a peculiar interpofition of Pro- 
vidence one was preferved; who, in pro- 

^ The reader is particularly defired to obferve this dif- 
tin£liOQ : it is one thijig to perfuade a nation into the be- 
lief of any point j and another to perfUadc them, that they 
were always well acquainted with it. 

ccfs 
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ccis of timCy by a ferics of ftupcndous mi- chap. 
racles; forced the tyrannical prince to con- lv. 

fcnt to the departure of his brethren. Ac- 

cordingly, they all fet forward under his 
guidance : but when they had marched as 
far as the fea-fhore, they 'were overtaken 
by the king and his whole army, he hav- 
ing repented of that permiffion, which fear 
alone had extorted. In this emergency, 
when all human means of efcaping were 
precluded, God commanded them to ad- 
vance into the fea : they obeyed ; and the ♦ 
VT^aters, miraculonfly opening, yielded them 
a, free paffage. Thus they fafely^ reached 
theoppofite Ihore; but the king venturing 
to purftie thehij^ was drowned with his 
tvhole anny. After this, they wandered in 
the wildernefs forty years, fighting and 
iubduing a variety of nations, which op- 
pofed their progrefs* During that time a 
law was ^ven them immediately from 
heaven, attended with a trehiendous mani- 
fcftation of God in the midft of thunder 
and lightning. This law the hiftory afferts ^ 
to have been regularly obferved by the . 
Jews, from the time when it is laid to 
have been firft revealed; and a book, which 
contains the aftions of the fucceffor of Mp- 
fes, acquaints them, that, immediately be- 
voL. i^ X fore 
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SECT, fore their anccftors pafled* into the land of 
II. Canaan, the river Jordan oppofed thdir 

• progrcfs, being fo fwollen as to overflow 

its banks, which rendered the ford impaflar 
ble. But. the mighty arm of God was 
not fliortcned ; the river was divided in 
the fame manner as the iea had been, 
and they arrived in fafety on the oppoiite 
bank. 

Let us now once more conlider, h»vr 
*thc Jews were likely to be affeded by 
this narration ; fince, according to the 
prcfcnt fuppofition, they were hitherto to- 
tally unacquainted with every particular* 
They would naturally fay, we know no- 
thing of our anceftors going into Egypt ; 
we never heard, that they returned into 
their own country, in confcqucnce of the 
miracles which this hiftory- mentions ; we 
have no tradition, that they eroded, either 
the fca or the river ; ftill lefs arc we go- 
verned by any fuch written law, as it 
Ipeaks of, there being nothing of the kind 
extant. 

Notwithftanding thefe difficulties, their 
new legiflator would afTure them, that 
they muft be confcious of the tjruth of 

thofe . 
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thole fadfe ; becaufe feveral things yet re- chap* 
mained among them, particularly men- iv. 

tioned in the hiftory. Such, for inftance, — 

as the ark, containing the very rod, with 
which all thefe miracles were performed ; 
and a copy of the Pentateuch, in which 
TViere comprifed both the hiftory now laid 
before them, and the law by which they 
had always been governed ; a law derived 
from their anceftors, who were direfted to 
hand it down to their pofterity. He would* 
likewife .afk them. Have you not an order 
of men peculiarly fet apart to minifter at 
your altars, and to interpret thefe ftatutes B 
Is not the fiicceflion of kinfinen to proper- 
ty afcertained by them ? Are not murder, 
adultery, and other crimes, forbidden? Nay^ 
is not your very land marked out into dif- 
tinft portions, according to. the direftions 
contained in this volume r If you perfift in 
denying the miraculous paflage through 
the fea, you muft at leaft acknowledge that 
over the river, becaufe twelve large ftones 
yet remain on its bank, which, your ancef- 
tors fet up in memory of that event ; an 
event, which is not only handed down by 
tradition, but mentioned in one of your 
facred books. In addition to this mafs of 
evidence^ there are remains among you of 

X i? * thofo ^ 
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SECT, tho/e nations which you conquered, and 
H. upon whofe territory you feized. AU 'were 

^ not extirpate^ ; but fomc were pie&rved 

to be hewers of wood, and drawers of wa- 
ter. 

What anfwer can we fuppofe the Jews 
would make to thefe affertiqns, now heard 
by them for the firft time ? Is it pofiible 
to conceive, that an impoftor wouVA t!hus 
have opened his ailumed commiffion ; oc 
that any nation could be fo in^ituated, as 
to repoic^ implicit confidence in a leader, 
who uttered nothing but ab&rdities ? Yet, 
if we adopt the fuppofition that the Pen- 
tateuch was a forgery, and that the hiftory 
and the ftatutes contained in it were the 
fble invention of an impoftor; we muft 
allow the poffibility of fuch folly in a 
leader, and of fuch infatuation in a people. 
We muft believe, that the Jews were per- . 
fualded to own their previous knowledge of 
the derivation of circumcifion from their 
father Abral»am ; although liiey were to- 
tally ignorant of the very name of Abra-.^ 
ham. We muft believe, that they recog- 
nized, as traditions univerfally current 
among them, circumftances, with which 
hitherto they had been entirely uhac- 

, quainted. 
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quainted. We muft believe, that they chap, 
iubmitted to a new law ; and yet imagined iv. 

that they always had been governed by it -^ 

ever fince their exiftenCe as a nation. We 
inuft believe, that they acknowledged an 
ancient diviiion of their country made ac- 
cording to this law ; althoughr the law was 
then firft promulged. We muft believe, 
that they were already well acquainted 
yNiXh every circumftance relative to the ta-p 
bernacle, the ark, and the rod of Aaron ; 
although the wholp was the invention of 
their npw legiflator. • We muft believe, i 

that they immediately recoUedled a well- ! 

known tradition of their anceftors having 
pafled the river Jordan, in memory of 
which the twelve ftones were erefted ; 
although the miraculous divifion of the 
water was now for the firft time recited to , ' ^ 

them. We muft believe, that they fancied 
themfelves to have been always in poflef- 
fion of a 'written law ; although that very 
law was now firft promulged. In ftiort, 
we muft believe, that they were peifftiaded 
into, a thorough conviction of the authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch ; although ufliered 
into the wofld amidft a -cloud of contr^-r 
didions ; a law, in which they perfevere .to 
X 3 thi^ 
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SECT, this day, amidft every (]tfiiculty and di{^ 
1 1 . couragement ^. 

Such are the abfurdities, which thofc 
who deny the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch are led into. Nor does it appear 
poffible to deny it, except uppri one of 
thoie three grounds, which have now been 
c6nfidered. For we muft allow, that if it 
be a forgery, the circumftances related in 
it were either univerfally believed ; heard 
of, but univerfally difbelicved; or never 
heard of at all before. The utter impofli- 
bility of the two laft fuppoiitions has juft 
been Ibewn ; and with regard to the firft, 
it not only grants the truth of the fads, 
but likewife involves the neceffity, that 
the book muft have been written at the 
time, when thofe fads took place. And 
if it was then written, it muft have been 
written by Mofes ; both becaufe the book 
bears that tetlimony of itfelf, and becaufe 
otherwife the Jews would not have con- 
ceived themfelves bound to obey its die- 

• The theological reader will perceive, that this mode of 
arguing is the fame as that ufed by Leflie, in his Short 
Method with the Dcifta. 

tates. 
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ta^es. The Jews however not only ad- chap* 
mitted its divine authority, but have alfb iv. 
univcrfally afcribed the compofition of it ' • ■ " *■ 
to Mofes ; who, according to their account, 
i?vrote it by infpiration. Confequently^ 
-when their tcftimony is- added to the 
internal evidence already produced, the 
amount of the whole appears to be a rea- 
ibnable demonftration of the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch. , -- * 

Here poflibly another objcftion may be How far a 
urged : Since the perfeSl integrity of the ^'thrtcTt, 
Hebrew text is now generally given up, te/thlTnar 
how are we to know what part of thefaa^j^pro- 
Pentateuch to admit, and what to rejed: ? ^^^^^* 
If there are fbme errors i why may not 
there be many ? If fingle words may have 
been interpolated or altered ; why may not 
whole paflages ? And if whole paflages ; 
why not thofe, for inftance, which relate 
to the rite of circumcifion, the paflage over 
the river Jordan, and various others of a 
Jimilar nature ? Why may not all thefe 
have been gradually added to the original 
fimplicity of the Patriarchal religion, and 
to a fmall Volume of moral precepts left 
by Mofeis ? Even in a Chriftian churcli, 
we have had a notorious example of one 
X 4 gaudy 
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SECT, gaudj and lucrative pageant bong zddcd 
ij. to another ; till the beautiful fymmetry of 

^— — the religion of Jefiis was almoft buried 
beneath an unwieldy mais of extraneous 
matter. If fuch ftill remains the cafe, 
even in our own days ; why might not the 
fame have happened to the Jews ? 

The anfwer to this is not very difficult. 
If we erafe from the Pentateuch tiiefe pre- 
tended interpolations^ we mufl erafe the 
contents of nearly the whole volimae ; nor 
would this be the only confequence ; all 
connection between the parts which are left 
would be totally deffaroyed. An event is 
frequently alluded to in the middle of a 
precept ; and furely in fuch a cafe we are 
not to retain one part of the /entence as 
genuine, and to reject the other as fpu- 
rious. Many palTages of filch a nature may- 
be adduced. 

" If they fhall confcfs their iniquity and 
*^ the iniquity of their fathers, with their 
'' trefpafs which they trefpafled againfl 
''me, and that alfo. they have walked 
" contrary unto me, and that I alfo have 
*f walked contrary unto them, and have 
'* brought them iiito the land of their 

*.* enc- 
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^* enemies ; if then their uncircumcifed c'h.kv. 
'* hearts be humbkd, and they then ac- . iv. 
** cept of the puniihment of their iniquity; ■■ 
** then \vill I remember ny covenant with 
** Jacoby and alfb ny covenant with Ifaac^ 
** and alfb my covenant with Abraham will 
^' I remember; and I will remember the 
/Mand. The land alfo fliall be left of 
^^ them^ and Ihall enjoy her^^^^/i&/, while 
^* flie lieth defolate without them : and 
^^ they Ihall accept of the punifhment of 
** their iniquity: becaufc, even becaufc 
•* they defpifed my judgments, and becaufe 
v^* their foul abhorred myjiatutes. And yet 
*' for all that, when they be in the land of 
** their enemies, I will hot caft them 
^^ away, neither will I abhor them to de-' 
'' ftroy them utterly, and to break my co^ 
** venant with them, for I am the Lord 
^* their God. But I will for their fakes, 
'^ remember the covenant of their ancejiors, 
^^ whom I brought forth out of the land of 
*' Egypt y that I might be their God : I an^ 
*^ the L^ord 'r 

^ And when ye Ihall come into the 
*^ land, and ihall have planted all manner 

^ I<evit. xxvi. 40. 
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SECT. *' of trees for food ; then ye Ihall count 
II. '* the fruit fhcrcof as uncircumcijed: tk-ce 
- '■■ ^ ■ " years (hall it be uncircumcifed unto you : 
^' it (hall not be eaten of «^." 

" When ye (hall corrupt yourfclves, and 
'* make a graven image, or die likeneis^f 
*' any thing, and (hall do evil in the ^^t 
** of the Lord thy (Jrod, to provoke him to 
*' anger ; I call heaven and eartih to wit- 
*' neft againft you this day, that ye (hall 
** foon utterly peri(h from off the land, 
♦* wbereunto ye go over Jordan to poffefi 

*' Set your hearts unto all the words, 
^* which I teftify among you this day, 
*• which ye (hall command your children 
^* to ob(ervc to do, ail the words of this 
** law. For it is not a vain thing for you : 
" becau(e it is your life ; and through this 
** thing ye (hall prolong your days in the 
" land, wbitber ye go over Jordan tapojfeji 

The qucftion now is, whether the cir^ 
cumflances alluded to in thcfc pa(rages ap- 

« Lcvit. xix. 23, ** Dcut. iv. ^5* * Deut. xxxii. 46. 

pear 
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pear to arife naturally out of the fubjcft 5 chap, 
or whether they, bear any refemblance to iv/ 

interpolations, fo that the fenfe will be-— • 

complete when they are erafed. We find 
circumcifion mentioned in a manner, which* 
bears but little refemblance to forgery ; for 
its internal and hidden meaning is ipoken 
of, not its external application. The fab- 
baths ^re alfo mentioned in a fort of fe- 
# condary fenfe ; for this text does not al- 
lude to thofe, which were obligatory once 
in a week, but to the fabbatical years. 
The paifage over Jordan is hinted at, with- 
out any appearance of conftraint 3 though 
two different precepts introduce i^ into 
two entirely unconnected texts; fo ^hat, 
upon the whole, there is not much inter- 
nal evidence to prove the frequency of in-- 
terpolation. 

If however it fliould flill be afferted, 
that thefe are interpolations and additions 
to the moral precepts, which are the only 
genuine work of Mofes ; the fame abfurd- 
ity will attach to this fuppofition, as to 
that which conceived the whole of the 
Pentateuch to be an impofhire. For how 
is it poffible, that the perfon, whor firfl in- 
troduced (jhrcumcifion among the Jews, 

coul4 
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SECT* could have pcrfuaded them, that it was « 
i£. rite to which they had always hcttt previa 

' oujly accuftomcd^ having received it from 

their father Abraham ? An impoflor might 
perhaps have induced them to believe that 
the ordinance was pleafing to God ; but 
how he could lead them to think, that 
they were already acquainted with it, is 
utterly inconceivable. The fame obfervar 
tion will apply with equal propriety to the 
tradition concerning the ftones fet up at 
the palTage over Jordan, and to the obierv- 
ation of the fabbath. '^Though an impoftor 
might perfuade the multitude that thofc 
ftones were memorials of fuch a paflage of 
their anceftors, and that tlie obfervation of 
the fabbath was acceptable to G06. ; it 
would be totally impoffible to convince 
them, that they had preferred a regular 
tradition of fuch an event, when they were 
entirely ignorant of the whole affair: or 
that the prieft merely enforced an ordi- 
nance, with which they were already well 
acquainted ; when, in reality, it was the 
firft time that they had ever heard it men- 
tioned. Equally fraitlefs would it be, at 
the original inftitution of the fabbath and 
other feftivals, if they were of late inven- 
tion compared to the mor?d p^rt of tfee 

Pcnr. 
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Pentateuch, to ^ aflure the people, that it chap; 
was only what they had long becn.accuf- iv»' 
loraed to, even from the time of Mofes '. '■■' 
himfelf. The groffeft credulity would re* 
wit from liich a palpable falfehood. 

It is in this ftriking particularity, that 
the rites and ordinances of the Mofaical 
diipenfation differ from the ceremonies of 
the Roinifh church. There, whenever a 
new fcrvice was invented in honour of 
fome new faint, the people were, not in*- 
formed that they had always been accuf^ 
tomed to it ; but, on the contrary, it was 
recommended to them as a happy modern 
invention, which would infsJlibly fecure 
the favour of the tutelary demigod. This 
remark may be extended to Popilh- mi- 
racles, when they are triumphantly briought 
forward to difcrcdit thofe of Revelation* 
Was there a conftant tradition kept up of 
any one of thefe miracles from the fup-^ 
poied time of its performance ; a tradition, 
which received additional weight from fome 
vifible memorial, and from its being re* 
corded in a book universally received as 
authentic and infpired: as was the cafe 
with the ftones^upon the bank of Jordan, 
the rod of Aaron, and the pot of manna ? 

So 
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SECT. So far from it, nothing of the kind had 
II. ^ ever been heard of before ; and not un&e«- 
■I quently, the very exiftencc of the faint, 

whofe wonder-working relics were expo/ed 
to the ftupid admiration of a gaping crowd, 
was dubious and uncertain. 

In addition to thefe observations, we 
may affert the extreme improbabi/ity of 
the corruption of the Pentateuch, from 
the dreadfiil denunciations of vengeance, 
which are uttered againft any one, who 
Ihouldpreiiime cither to add to, or to take 
away from the contents of that book. We 
muft. concluiie, that theie denunciations 
made part of the moral precepts, of which 
Mofes was allowedly the author ; becaufe it 
is not very probable that an interpolator 
would thus needlefsly condemn himfelf. But 
by the hypothefis thefe moral precepts are 
genuine ; therefore we are obhged to con- 
clude, that the perfbn, who did make any 
additions to them, did fo in defiance of 
the prohibition. It may be faid, that fomc 
men^re fo hardened, that, for the fake of 
intereft, they will riik the vengeance of 
heaven. Such charafters may perhaps fome- 
times occur; but it is to be hoped, that 
they are not very common : and though 
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one wretch might prefiime to corrupt thfecHAP. 
i?vord of God, it is not very probable, that iv. 

he could perfuade allthoih, who had co 

pies of the Law in their poifeffion, to fai- 
vour his impious fraud. Such interpo- 
lations moreover are rendered nearly im- 
poffible, when we confider the extreme, 
and even fiiperflitious veneration of the 
.Jews for their Law. The painful and 
i:ninute criticifms of the Malbrites, how- 
ever puerile they might be, were at ieaft 
\ilcful in this refpeft. They, whofe la- 
bours extended to number the words, Syl- 
lables, and -eveji letters of their Law, were 
not very likely either to corrupt it them- 
ielves, or to ad^nit the corruptions of - 
others^. 

On thefe grounds we may venture to 
conclude, that neither the ordinances nor 
the miracles of Mofes can poflibly be the - 



^ The Maforites, I own, flounihcd after the period now 
under confideratioii : but it is not probable, that thofe, who 
lived nearer to the awful events related in the Pentateuch,, 
Ihould be lefs careful to preferve it from corruption, than 
their remote pofterity. If this lafl argument however 
ihould be deemed inconclufive, it may be omitted, without 
in the Ieaft diroiaiihing the weight of thofe whic^ preceded 
it. 

in- 
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SECT, inretition of a later s^ ; and tlutt the rc^ 
lu Iigion of the Jews poifeiTes the third rc- 
' ' quifite of a Revelation from heaven, a vo-» 
lume of authentic documents. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

APPLIX^IATION QW THE FOUIITH ^ULE. IV. 
yjUE lifOSAIiCAL DISP£NSATION IS WOR- 
JTHY OF GOD ON ACCOUNT PF ITS MORAL 
PURiyy. I. OBJECTION MADE, PROM, THE 
COMMAND TO EXTIRPATE TH^ CANAAN- 
ITES3 AN]p ANSWERED, a. OBJECTION 
MAD E^. AGAINST THE CEREMONIAL PART 
OP THE LAW AS TRIFLING ^ AND AN- 
SWERED. 

IV. It now only remains to be Ihewn, iv. 

that tA'e moral pricepts eontaine^iniht Mo- faicaidit. 

faical dt/penfatidn dri worthy of the "^oodnefs'^onhyoi 

and purity of Gody tending to promote vir-^ counror 

tue^ and to dif count e)tance vice. puruy.'*^ 

' When the Ifraelites invaded ttie^ land of 
Canaan, the various nations then in pof- 
feffion of \i w^ere plunged in t^xe grpffeft 
iropurities, wlvifih .their dia^^qlic^ region 
not only^ perijaittcd, but eveii- f^ndioned 
. and enjoined. In addition to this violation 
of morality, they wej?e alfo polluted with 
ifec guilt of )hiAn»?u5i ;f^crifices. \t might 
therefore be naturally apprehended, that 
VOL. I. Y the 
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SECT, the children of Ifracl would be but too 
II. prone to adopt and praftifc their yices ; 

- ■ more efpecially as Egypt, the parent of 
idolatry and fupcrftition, was the cradle of 
the Jewifli race. In order to prevent this, 
the Pentateuch abounds with the mod fe- 
vcre denunciations againft any degree of 
apoftafy from the fervice of a pure and 
holy God, to the abominations of the peo- 
ple of the land*. All forts o£ cnmes are 
ipecially forbidden, and the various (kities 
of man both towards God and his neigh- 
bour are fet forth and enjoined**. 

To multiply citations for the purpofe of 
demonflrating fo evident a matter would 
be fuperfluous and impertinent : but as 
objections have been made to certain parts 
of the Pentateuch, they fliall be briefly 
confidcred^ before the fubjed: be entirely 
difmiffed^ . r' 

* Sec Lcvit. xviih and xx, &c. kc, 
> See Exod. XX, &c. 

• The fubfequent arguments are not hrau0tt forward as 
daiming anjr. degree of novelty; thfcy areinacly intiodticed, 
in otdcr that the whUe queftioh reijpe6ting the authenticit/ 
of the Pentateuch may be placed in one point of View. Per- 
haps alfo this work may fall into the hands of fome, who 
have heard the obje6tions^ but have never met with the aa- 
fwen to them. 

I. It 
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I. It has not unfrequently been urged chap. 

- againft the probability of the divine le- v. 

gation of Moles, that it is inconceivable, • =-* 

hpw a merciful and benevolent being like objeaion 
the Almighty Ihould enjoin an ad: of iiich Jh^'^com^"* 
cruelty, as the extirpation of a w^hole peo- tTi^^ ?hc" 
pie. This procedure has more the appear- f^J^^'^'^' 
ance of refulting from the horrid barbarity, ^^^"^* 

V with which wars were anciently carried 
on, than from the commands of a good 
and gracious God. Some lives muft una- 
voidably be loft in battle ; but himaan na- 
ture revolts from the wanton unneceffary 
cruelty of butchering unrefifting women 
and children, together with the wretched 
remains of a conquered army. ' Condiid: 
like this would defervedly ftamp with in-^ 
famy any modern nation, which proved 

r viAcrious over its enemy ; and can we 
iiippofc that the Almighty views with 
pleafure the deftrudion of his creatures? 
Would it' not have been more worthy of 
the divine attribute of mercy, to foften 
the ferocity of the viftors, j-ather than to 
cxalpcrate it? to mitigate the horrors of 
war, rather than to aggravate thetn ? A 
Moloch may delight in blood and defb- 
lation ; but a beneficent Creator never can : 
hence, this fingle circumftance is Sufficient 

^ 2, \ to 
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5ECT. to brii^ iato difcredit the -wfasole of the 
II. Mofftical difpenfation. 



This objedion has frequenUy been broxi^t 
forwards with all the compiaoencj of fe\f- 
conceited ignorance ; but the pedon^ who 
makes iu while he expatiates with much 
iatisfadion on the mercy of God, fectns 
totally to forget another nolcb nficefiiuy 
attribute, his jufttce. Merdiul and gni« 
cious as God is, wt are, tio where in- 
formed, that the obftinate and hardened 
fihner enjoys his favoar. It is only to the 
humble and penitent^ to him, who with 
deep contrition exclaims, while he fears to 
raife his eyes to heaven, L9rd be mercifid 
to me a firmer^ that the goodnefi of the 
Almighty is extended, 

" Come ttow, and let us rea£m together, 
'^ faith the Lord : though your fins be as 
'* fcarlet, they fliall be as wkifte as fiiow ; 
^ and though they be red like oimfen, 
*^ they fliall be z& wool. If ye he wlSng 
^^ and i^edmty ye ihall eat the gcx3fd of 
** the land. But if ye reft^ and rebel, ye 
•'' (hall be devoured with the fipv^ard : for 
'^ the ttiou^ of the Lord ha^h %iken it *•** 

< Ifaiah i. i8. 

The 
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The mercy of God 15 not to be exerted. chap. 
exclufively of bis juftice; otherwife wc v. 

charge the moft High with being the aur 

thor of evil, and open wide the flbod-gates 
of licentioufnefe and antinomiani/h). When 
the wickednefs of the Sodomites was ar- 
rived at its full height, they were fuddenly 
fwept away by the whirlwind of divine 
vengeance : but who Ihall dare to im-- 
peach the mercy of God, on this account ? 
When the enormities of the Canaanites 
were fo flagrant, that the land was ready 
to Ipuc them out, it plcafcd the Almighty 1 
to punifh their iniquity by the intervention 
of fecond caufes ; by the fword of liraeU 
fathisr than by the immediate operation of 
his power. Thfi crimes of both nations 
refepibled each other ih many particulars*, 
and the puniihmcnt of both was utter de- 
ilru6lion. Even this alterationof the man- 
ner was riot without reafbn ; for what is 
it, that the Lord doeth in vain ? The If- 
raelites^ the chofen people of God, witl^ 
whom alone a pure form of worftiip was 
preferved in the midft of a rd^elhous and 
perverfe gencratioa, were warned by this 
dreadful example to perfeverc in the paths 
of holinefs and piety, left they alfo fliould 

« See Levit. jcviii. 

Y 3 feel 
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SECT, feel the efFe^ of the divine difpleaiure. 
ir. Accordingly wo find irf the fequel of their 

■ hiftory, that whenever they lapfed into ido- 

latry, a feverc puniihment never failed to 
be the confcquence of it ; witnefs the Ba- 
bylonian captivity ; witnefs alfo, for a great 
though different crime, their prcient dif- 
perfion. And who fhall prefiime on this ac- 
count to blafpheme God, and to reprefent 
him as a being delighting in croelty and 
bloodfhed? As well might we term the 
ftroke of the taw tyranny and bppreffion, 
as the extirpation of the Canaanites' an bA 
- of barbarity. Shall man inflitS: puniflunent 
upon man for theft or murder; and fhall 
not the Almighty be allowed to interfere 
in the works of his own creation ? 

But why flay the children ? They could 
have been guilty of no crime. 

I anfwer. Did not the children likewiic 
periih in the dcfbuftion of Sodom ? And 
whenever the life of a malefador is taken 
away, are not his innocent children and 
relatives ,punilhed alfb, by partaking of the 
infamy of their parent or brother^? In 

' The confequences arc ftill mort ferkms^ in cafe of in 
attainder for high-treofoo. 

this 
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this life, the bands of relationfliip and af- chap» 
finity arc fo interwoven, that even a iingle v. 

one cannot be violently torn away, with ^ 

out affe<9:ing thofe, which are in imme- 
diate contadl: but, in the kingdom of 
heaven, it is probable*^, that all this ap- 

* I only venture to fay probable, left I (hould appear to 
be guilty of prefumption ; for in reality we are very much 
in the dark refpe<5ling this matter. The ultimate fate of 
Heathen nations is one of thofe hidden counfels of God, 
which he Bas not thought proper to reveal to us. Certain 
it is, that they who believe in the dodriqe of original fin, 
cannot impeach the jtiftice of God, even upon the fuppo- 
iition of his condemning Gentile infants 5 fincc all are by 
nature' children of wrath, and, as our Church exprelTes it in 
her ninth article, " diferve Qod*s wrath and damnatiop." 

I cannot forbear citing upon this pccafion the fei^timents 
of the Hon. Robert Boyle refpe6ting Scriptural difficulties : 
In heaven '* probably, we ihall fa^isfadtorily underftand 
'* thofe deep and obfcure myfteries of religion, which the 
'** profoundcft clerks, that love not to flatter thcmfelves, ac- 
5*' knowledge, they are unable to comprehend j being, after 
'? all the toil and induftry of their anxious inquiries, re- 
'.* duced to fit down with the Apoftle's ft /3«^oo an admi-^ 
'* ration of .that depth, whofe bottom they cannot fathom. 
f* There we ihall underftand thoie obfcure paftages oi^that 
" divine Book uncapable of flattery, the Scripture, which, 
" for all that bold critics and learned expofitors have at- 
" tempted to illuftrate it, does ftill continue obfcure. Th6re, 
** difceming how.exquifitely the feveral parts of Scripture 
'* are fitted to the feveral times, perfons, and occurrences, 
" wherein their all-forefeeing Author intended moft to ufe 
" them, we ihall difcern not only a reconcile^blenjjfs, \i\xX. a 
/' friendihip, and perfect harmony betwixt thofo texts, that 
Y 4 " hero 
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€tct. pwcnt injuftice will be rctooved, and that 
II. thofe^ who fufFcr guiltlcfsly hcfc from the 



^ here (ecm moft at variance ; and (hall di(cover not onljr 
" the ftnft of the obfeurer paflages^ but the reqinfitene^ of 
** their having been written fo obfcurely. That finnge^nd 
" peculiar, as well as otherwife cryptical method and ftylc 
" of Scripture, which often cofts us fo much Rudy to find it 
" rational, we (hall there difcover to be aidminbic, and wor- 
<' thy of its omni(cient Author. There, 1 hope, we fhall 
<* have clearly expounded to us thoic riddles of rrovidcnce, 
" which have, but too often, tempted even good men to 
" qucftion God's conduA in the government of the world. — 
•' The (hortnefs of our tran(itory lives not permitting us to 
" continue long enough fpe6tators here, to fee above a ibeue 
*' or two at mod of that great play a£ied by mankind upon 
*' the ftage of the world, /tis no wonder, we are apt to har- 
•' hour (iniftcr thoughts of the contriver of a plot, whole 
" neither beginning nor end we are acquainted with : which 
*< is no lefs injurious, than it were to cenfure the loftj tra- 
*' gedian Seneca, or fome other matchlefs artid, having per- 
•' uftd bat a piece of fome tragedy, whereof the latter part 
** never arrived at our view. But, when once God^s whole 
•' plot (if I may fo fpeak), and condu6t in the admini- 
«' (tration of the ivorld, (hall come to be difcloled ; all tho(e 
'* revolutions, and occurrences of empires, dates, families, 
'' and particular pcrfons, which men are here fo prone to 
" quarrel with, will there appear (b juft, fo requifite, and fo 
" feafonable, that thofe very things, which here tempted us 
<* to deny God, (hail there engage us to praife biih ; and we 
'* (hall not (b properly be fatisficd with his providence, as 
«' ravidied — Yes, all that unwelcome darkncfs, that here 
*' (urrounded our purblind underfhmdings, will vaniih at 
*' the dawning of that bright, and (as St. Peter's expreffion 
•* may be interpreted) eternal day, wherein the refolution of 
*• all thofe difficulties, which here cxercifed, and perhaps diD- 

" trcffed. 
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erimiiiaJity o£ others, will reociTc i ptopor- gha?. 
tioiiabte recompcnfe in tfec world to colnOi v. 

' 2. A fecohd objeftion his been nntade 2. 
^ainft the Mofaical difpen&tion, on ac-madea!" 
count of the tiumcrous rites and ceremo-* celemoniki 
nies of the Law. Thefc have been reprc-uw^as *" 
fentcd as nfelefs and trifling; anfwering anrweredr"* 
no one good end, and totally unworthy of 
divixle wifdom. 

The Jews were a carnal and ^ois peo* 
pie, unequal to any refined and abftra<9t 
ideas. Owing to this temper, they were 

' ** \,t&ffM, our faith, (hall be granted us to reward it And I 
^' muft profefs (as unfafhionable as fuch.a profeflion may 
*' feem in a gentleman not yet two and twenty) that I find 
^ thfe fttidy of thofe excellent themes, God's word, and hia 
" providence, fo difficult, and yet fo pleating and inviting, 
** that could heaven afford me no greater bleffing than a 
^' clear account of the abftrufe myfteries of divinity and pro* 
^^ vidence, I fhould value the having my underflanding gra- 
" tified and enriched with truths of fo noble and procioHS 
'* a nature, enough to court heaven at the rate of renouncing 
*/ for it all thofe unmanly fenfualities and trifling vanities, 
** for which inconfiderate mortals are wont to forfeit the in-* 
** tfercfl, their Saviour fo dearly bought them in it." Boole's 

'Seraphic Love, p, 154 — 159. 

What a lingular contrail is there bctw'een the huihility 
of this truly great man, and the ludicrous felf-conceit of 
modem deiftical pretenders to philolbphy ! 

perpe- 
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SECT, perpetually d^cnerating into a worlhip of 
II. feniiblc objedls^ while they forfbok their 
m own religion, which defcribed God as in-* 

corporesl^ and to be comprehended by the 
intelled alone. Thus we find> that their 
ceremonial law, though cenfured for being 
deficient in purity, was yet even too pure 
for their dull and grovelling faculties. 
Hence the Deity, gracioufly confidcring 
their infirmity, was pleafed to remedy it, 
by lowering the perfeftion of divine truth 
to the ilandard of Jewilh abiUties. The 
Law was a kind of preparation for good 
things to come. Its iupportk^g hands, the 
rites and ceremonies of the temple, were 
flretched forth to fuftain the yet'feehlc 
limbs of childhood ; but, when that which 
is perfedl came, then that which is im- 
perfeA was to be done away. As, in the 
invefligation of mathematical trath, the 
human mind requires the fiipport of cer- 
tain figures ; fb the ancient Ffraelites, feeing 
as in a glais darkly, were unable to admit 
divine truth, except through the median^ 
of a rcgujar fyfleip of typical obfervances, 
God himfelf explains the diflindion be* 
tween clean and unclean beafls, as allufive 
to the temporary feparation between the 

Jews 
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Jews and the Gentiles^: and, if we ex- chap. 
amine the arrangement of thcfe different v. 
animals, we Ihall iind all the unclean bcafls ' " 
to be emblematical of fome vice, and the 
clean ones of fbme virtue, which they who 
are Ifraelites indeed ought to poffefs. In 
a fimikr manner their various walhings 
^were apt reprefentations^ of internal purity, 
and their numerous facrifices were aH ty- 
pical of the one great facrifice for the fins 
of all mankind *. 

That this interpretation is not fanciful 
appJears from many pafTages of Scripture, 
even before the time of Chrift ; and it is 
furely equitable to fufFer a law to explain 
its own fignification. Thus we read of 
the circumcifion of the heart ; and are re- 
quired to rend our hearts, and not our gar-' 
ments. 

"To what purpofe is the multitude of 
*^ your facrifices unto me ? faith the Lord: 
*' I am full of burnt offerings of rams, and 
*' the fat of fed beafls; and I delight not ^ 



^ Afts X. 9. 

* Sec Jones's Figurative Language of Scripture. This 
fubjed will be confidered more at large hereafter. 

'' in 



-"\ 
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SECT. '' in die blood of buUockSf or of hmbg, ^ 
ji. '^ of he* goats. Whcfi ye come to appear 
'^ before me, who hath required this at 
'* your hand to tread mj courts. ? Bring no 
** more rsun oblati<xis ; incenie is an abo- 
'' mination unto me ; the new moons^ and 
<< fabbathsy the calling of afTemJblies, I can- 
'' not awaj with : it is iniquity;, even the 
** iblemn meeting. Your new moons, aqd 
^' your appointed feaib my foul bateth : 
*^ they are a trouble unto me; I am weary 
" to bear them. And when ye ipread 
*' forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes 
*' from you ; yea, when ye make many 
'' prayers, I will not hear : your hands are 
" full of blood. Wa(h ye, make ye clean : 
" put away the evil of your doings from 
" before mine eyes ; ceafe to do evil ; learn 
^* to do well; feck judgment, relicYc the 
" oppreffed, judge the fatherlefs, plead fox 
*^ the widow ^." Perhaps there cannot be 
a better comment upon the meaning of 
the ceremonial Law^ than what is con- 
tained in this paiTage. 

. There was moreover an additional rcafbn 
for the inftitution of many of the Jewilh 
ordinances ; they appear to have been de- 

^ Ifaiah i. ii, 

figned 
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figncd to fcparate the peculiar people of chap. 
Grod from the idolatry of their neighbours, y. 
Thus, Several things, in themfelvcs inno- ■ 
cent, are ibrhiddcn, becaufe they were cuf- 
tomary throughout the reft of the world. 

** Ye Ihall not round the corners of yoiir 
^ heads, neither fhalt thou mar. the cor- 
*' ners of thy bcard^ ^ Neither (hall a gar- 
^ ment mingled of linen and woollen come 
** upon thce^. Thou flialt not feeth a kid 
** in his mother's milk"." 

Some rites likewiftf are enjoined, {o very 
oppofite to the fuperftition of the Egyp- 
tians, and ftriking fo completely *t the 
root of one fpecies of idolatry ; that they 
muft have made the Jews appear to them 

' Levit. XIX. a^. , * . 

^ Levit. xix. 19. 

» £xod. xxiii. i^» 

" Plutarque nous aprend que l«s Egiptiens avoicnt le viA 
'' eQ horreur, le re^rdant come le fang des impie^ qi« 
" firent autrefois la guerre aux dieux« C*eft it \i que yient 
'^ Tabomination que les Mages^ les Gnofliques^ les Arabes, 
*' les Brachnianes> et les Moines de la Chine^ ont pour la 
'* fruit des vignes j et c'cft pQur diilinguer fon peu^le du 
'< rede des nations idolatres^ que Di^u a introduit fous le 
'* yieux Teflament I'uf^ge du vin> auffi frequent dans fes 
'* ofrandes." Diflertation Literaire^ Sec par Schmidt Ar- 
chacologia, vol. i. p. 244, 

impious 
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SECT, impious and odious to the laft degree. 
II. Thus, one principal channel of intercourfe 

■ between difFere'nt nations was cut aSF, a 

communion of /cligious worftiip. An ox 
i/vas worfhipped in Egypt under the name 
of Apis ; and throughout the greateft part 
of the eaft, that animal was held in pecu- 
liar veneration ; but among the Jews it 
was the moft uiiial iaciifice. By this 
means^ an Egyptian idol was forced to pay 
hohiage to the true Qod, and the futlity 
of fuch worlhip was Ihewn in a ftriking 
manner to the children of Ifrael ; for weak 
indeed muft be the deity, who is unable to 
fave himfelf from flaughter. Notwith- 
ftahding fo wife a precaution, the Jewifli 
nation was addicted to this mode of ido- 
latry above all others ; probably from their 
early conneftion with the Egyptians. The 
calf, which Aaron let up for the people to 
worfhip, feems to have been merely the 
cuftomary reprefcntation of Apis ; and the 
two calves, which received religious ado- 
ration from the kingdom of Ifiaef during 
the reign of Jeroboam, were moft probably 
the. ufual Egyptian fymbols of Ifis and Ofi- 
ris. In fublequent ages indeed the prone- 
nefs of the Jews to idolatry was entirely 
fubdued by their frequent fufFcrings and 

long 
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long captivities ; and they thqn became chaf. 
more zealoufly attached than ever to thofc v. 
ordinances, which drcvv fo indelible a line -' ■ 

of diftind;ion between them and the Gen- 
tiles. This unfociable humour, as it ap- 
peared to the heathens, and their contempt 
for the rabble of Pagan deities, brought 
upon thfem the hatred of all their neigh*- 
bours, and even procured them the appel* ' 

lation of Atheifts. 

-Tacitus,) in his account of. the JcwiA 
'nation, remarkably confirms this laft iupi- 
pofition. *' Mofes;," fays he, " in order to 
*^ inake the people ' firmly adhere tb him 
*^ ever after, inftituted for them new rites ^ 
*^ totally oppofite to thofe of the reft of 
** the world. Whatever we venerate as 
*' facred, they confider profane r and^ on 
*' the other hand they rpraftife without 
^' fcruple, what we sdceni impious **." If> 
in the latterpartof ttiis fentence, the Hif*- 
torian is fpeaiang of .moral aftions,. his af- 
iertic«iis felfe:-but/ if he alludes* to. the 
contempt with which the Jews treated " 
idolatry, it is undoubtedly true. Immedi- 
ately after, he adds, 'f They facrifice a ram 

• Tacit. Hift. lib. v. c. 4. • 
'.^' to ^ 
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*' to flicw their contempt of Jupiter Hant' 
^' moaP; and an ox, which the Egyptians 
^' worfhip under the name of Apis^- — They 
^' ufe the rite of circumciilon as a bac^e o£ 
" diilin^tion, which all profdytcs to their 
*^ religion Ukewife adopt ; and the rery iiSt 
^' thing taitght them is to defpife the Gods';'* 
that is to fay^ the idols^ which they had 
hitherto adored. 

The refnlt then of the whole invcftiga- 
tion is^ that fince the Mo&ical di^nfation 
pofleffes thefe four diftinguifhing ch^Lrafter- 
iftics o£ authenticity and iUvinity, we are 
bound to conclude, that it is a Revelation 
from heaven, and not an impofition upon 
the credulity of mankind. The p^ceding 
pages however do not cobtain the only ar- 
guments, which may be adduced to prove 
the matter in queftion. The compktion 
jof an immenie number of prophecies, at 
different periods and in different ix^untlie^ 
ftamps indelibly tdie charafter of divine 
tmth on the facred volume of Sciq>ture« 



f Who was ufually repwfented by the figure, «r at leaft 
with the hoTAfl af that animal. 
* Tacit. Hift. lib. v. c. 4. 
' Ibid. c. T. . 

This 
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This branch of theology, however, is in it- chap. 
ielf fiifficicntly copious to form a diftinft r. 
iubjeft, and has' been already moft amply ^ 
difcufled by various authors*. One part 
of it Ihall be confidered in a fubfequent 
portion of the prefent w^ork ; which, while 
it ferves to connc<9: the Law and the Gof- 
pel, may be viewed at the fame time in 
the light of an additional atteftation to thp 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, 

* Mede;, the two Newtont, Kett^ &c. 
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P. 21. '' Another fort of the Pagan deities. Were all the 
*^ greater parts of tl;e vifible mundane lyftem, or corporeal 
'* world.— Befide* all thefc, the Pagans had yet another fort 
*' of Gods, that were nothing but mere accidents, or af- 
" fe Aions of fubftances * ." 

' P. 23. Macrobius informs us, that the more ancient Ro- 
mans alfo were accuftomed to ufe Punic words. " Nccnon 
** et Punici3 Ofcifque verbis ufi funt veteres**." 

P. 30. The various accounts of the deluge, which have 
been preferved in different countries, have frequently occa-* 
^oned the error of fuppofing that many floods ^have taken 
place at different periods^ Thus Nonnus reckons ^p three 
deluges ^. But this opinion will foon be found untenable, 
if we compare them with each other ; for their mutual re- 
iemblance is' fo great, that it more than fufliciently efta- 
blifhes their identity. Tzetzes, with great propriety, aflerta 
Noah to be the fame perlbn as Dionyfus, and Ofiris— rov 
Ntf£, Of Ntft, xa» Aioi^^o(, x«» O^ipif xec^MTat^. He might 
have added, Deucalion, Ojgyges, and Xifuthrus. 

P. 33. Nearly the fame fignification is attributed to Ma<« 
by Jambiichus : T^r h tv«»^» ix vWiJivv tvihio-w, xaT» rmv A*r> 
^txur hahtKTw, lAcu»9 ^. 

* Cudworth's Intell. Syft. p. Z26, 227. 
^ 3attim. lib. vi. c. 4. ■ 

« Dionyf. lib. iii. 

* Chil. X. Hift. 335. 

* De Vita Pythag. c. xi. 
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F.' J5. The fame notion of the watery nature of the 
moon 18 mentioned hj Macrobius. " Lnnam vcio hnmidioxt 
«* et velut foemineo fcxn, te'.** 

P. 54. Dailiaiaiis does not ^eak of iWlx^ aftVemirthe 
fik principle of the univerie, according to the Egyptian cof- 
mogony : but joins to it waur znd/and. KmT AtyovUoc. i 
fU9 fAUt TW» tfitn m^x^ tfKOTOf ay»«ro»» tak ^ ^ vj^ luu ^l** 

ic«» vXip. Cit. in not. ad Phomnt. Theor. fe^. xvii. TThe 
Egyptians alio conceived darknels to be oJder than light* 
To cuoiot Tov ftflof hyvtio m^toQvnfn, VhUT. Sywp, lib. I v. 
p. 670. 

P. 58. Philo Judsus, according to* Dr. AUix, ** main- 
" tains> that the two cherubims^ which were over the ark, 
'' weSB the fymbols of the two eternal powers of God^." 

Ibid. This form of adjuration is afcribed ^by the Chxo-t 
niooB P^hale to Hermes Trlfmegiftus. Km tavt* iipmuif 
(f^f^m) w^oTB Ktym, Ov^re» opti^iv 0% O«eo fuyoXov rof of if^ 

nnnm *9CfMf kvarra inift|«To 0«X^9 ftnnf Tlaifo{, it tfdry^mf 
m^tmrtt rw fAMtyuq Aoyov «trr9v ^. The fame work mentiooi 
a fingular refponfe given by an oracle to Thulis, one of the 
carlieft Kings of Egypt, when inquiring; wbo that Jfelng 
was, that ruled all things. 

n^tfTc 9n(f foIfiTMlA AO70O M» nnvfM ovv cMrroK* 
T«Jla )k ffvyJfuia mart; xai ivSofAov ik h wrtm 
Ov ii^TOf ai«nrar> ^ 

P. 59. ♦3tt; : KD^y »in nxa? ♦d^k mw vr?>K ♦a'l nan 
: rrit^on niD* q^d^h ♦^a; nmn ^9^» ^vd inn ^bvt *' R. 

'' ^lias lays. Six thoufand years are the duration of the 
^' world. Two thouland are, like the primeval chaos, with* 



' Saturn, lib. i. c. 17. ^ 

• Aliiz*8 Judgment, p. las, 

* Chnm. ndch. p, 47« 
( Ibid. p« 46, 
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'^ ont form ; two thoufiuid ar« under the influence of tho 
'' Law ; and two thoufand are the days of Meffias ^,** 

P. 61, The following account of the Otal^eitean belief^ 
reijpeAing the divine mode of exigence, is not a little re* 
maHcable. 

" The general name for Deity, in all its ramifications^ is 
*-' Eatooa. Three are held fupreme> ilanding in a height of 
^' celdlial dignity, that no others can approach unto : and 
** what is more extraocdinaxyf the. names are perfonal appel* 
<^ lations : 

*' I. Tane te Medooa, the Father; 

** ft. Oiomattow Tooa tee te Myde, God in the Son; 

'' J. Taroa Mannoo te Hooa> the Bird the J^'ttK*' 
. P. 6^, IbAmffat' ' Ti j » fiMtfAoi Mm *mt mtfw f^aiat u rmt 

P. 64, Kdt aA^v i» Koy09 To» ilxtatop ffmauv ^fX"^ **''* 
warrm, Phornut. Tbeor. fe^. viti, Ka$ *€Vi^f retukf nf 
9«9f^y 'mrrMeu, 9%p tqv y^^Tof, ()xi»mc, ^nn^ y*n&H vaw* 
79^k rntfimi. Flut. de Flac. Philof. lib. i. p. 875. 

P. 6j. Tw/Xmuft h Svymkf tri tuu i yn, Paoasr. ThoQf. 
fc^i. xvii. 

P. 66. '' Ante Psana iblennis ea w^oatttfmnnt nempe ro 
" AAut profeni folet Gui addebant U, Jn, vel Im, b, ut 
'^ Plutaxchus in Th^eo.teftatur his verbis: B^l^lf lov I09 
^^mctpifmf 01 K«iAi»i^«flsf iM^aa-*. Quid aliud vero fuifle in 
'^Initio, TO tX^hof uv« vel ts iXiXiv i« puteraus, quam Hebrae* 
*^ orum n^ 'f?bn hallelu^h. Qua quidem verborum for- 
f' mula &^ius in hymais fuis uti folent Hebrei : in prin- 
^(.cipiQ, nt exhortentur^ in fine, ut accinant 'et actla* 
« mcmt »;• 

'' Non ipfa oracula plus exercebant antiquorum ingenia> 
'^ qi^am programma illudy rt Si, quod templi (Delphici) foh* 

^ Gaulmin. de Vit. et Mar. Moiis, lib. iii. c. «. See alfo La^n. 
de Vita Be^^ lib. yii. ied. 14. 
> Mijfion. Voyage to.the South. Pacif. Oceani p. 343, 
n Plut. de Plac. Philof. lib. i. p. 876. 
" Dickinfon. Delphi Phoenic. cap. ti. 

z 3 '* ribnjk 
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" ribiis infcribebatur— Omnium, quos fcio, re^iffiflie Am* 
" monius (apud Plutarchum) to £I putat efle mvrvn9m rca 
^ $iov «p«^«9«ftv^»» ntu vpoflr^Mi^r— Vocayit Dens /eipfum 
^ '' n^HK Ehejeh ; Greece £i/m ; vemacuk / ^ m. Quod no* 
** men Dei proprium eft ; ejufque eflentiam diieite figni- 
" ficat $ ipfumque a Diis falfis omnium maxime diftinguit 
'* ac difcriminat. Quocirca prilci Graeciae fapientes, ut cu- 
" jus honori templum illud dicarant ; qucmque ipfi revcra 
'' colebant, myilioe innuerent j iaciofan^m hoc Dei no- 
*' men templi foribus infcripferunt ; tamen non totum, fed 
" primam ejus fyllabam tantum-— duamvif fortaOe r« £1 
*' non ab ufa, fed ^ n^ Jah^ poft rarias tamen inutaAiones» 
'' eiTonnatum fit. Hoc autem, percontaberis, ut fieri potnit, 
** Equidem, modo fiifius enarranti veaia ooncedatur, often* 
" dam. 

** Primo igitur, n^ Jab, quia GrsBcis «f j«t*c mu atpfn^iryiiieff 
" crat afpiratio finalis, in lA vertitur : unde Hefycbius lA, 
*' T«v $!•» cuifAomt x«d* *£C^MV(. lA detnde fit IH : unde 
" GrsDci olim r^ hufiopfp t>ao9 9){mi;» utai iwtipvtwrrti IH, IH« 
^*. Ideoque templum divino cultui dicatum vocabant itpor; 
'' et iacerdotes, UftK- Denuo^ quia Gneconim c^^ipa&rrw li^ 
'* teram « Simonidis ufque tempora non habuit, at ejus yice 
" Grpeci, t uti folent, non IH antiquitns, fed IE fctipCeninU 
*' Tandem igitur, ut palam fiat quomodo IE in £1 tian&u- 
1' tatam fuerit, pauca piaemitti debent. Confiat apud eni- 
'< ditos non modo Hebraeos, Arabea, aliofve Orientaks, led 
^* et Grrascos olim finiftrorfum fcripfifle. Qui primo a dex- 
'' tra finiftram verfus %]um duoebant; atque ubi ad fini- 
f' ftram paginae otam deYenifient, inde, quia locus i&e prior 
" fe obtulit dextrorfum pergebant : illaque linea confe£^ 
" verfus iinifiram denuo recurrebant— Gneci fgitur, Hebrae- 
'* orum more, primam lineam finiftrorfum ducebant, ubi 
** vcro ad finem prioris lines devenerant, fecundam, quia 
V locus ifte paratipr crat, a finiftra inchcftbant^— His jam 
*' praBmiifis, facile erit explicatu, qua olim rat tone IE iii £1 
** converfum fuerit. Quippe cuni Graeci fcribere Phoeni- 
" ciim five Hcbraeorum more confucverint, veftibuJo tem- 

^ pli. 
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* pir Delphki n6n l£ fed 31 finiftram yerfus infcripfe- 
*' rant^" 

The following remark confirms the fuppoiition, that the 
Jefombaal of Sanchoniatbo is the Gideon of Scripture. 

** Diodorus, lib. h prodit, quod Moies apud Judaeos le- 
*' gibuB fyis infcriplerit toy lav tmHoXovfAtH* Sior. £t certe 
** ipia nominum harmonia indicate eum^ a quo Sanchonia- 
** thon Beiytius feriem rerum et temporum ab origine 
^ '' mundi habuit, Jerombalum^ Jerubbaalum feu Gedebnem 
" fuiile, prseiertim cum^ ifto ex comuieicio Jerubbaalis feu 
** Gedeonis cum JBeiy tiis, cox\tigerit .pofl ejus fata^ ut Ifrael* 
" itae coniiituerept iibi Baal Beifith in DeuBfi. (Jud.-viii. 
** 33)) Fuit autem Baal Berith, dea Bn^v^, c\ijus mentio fit 
^' in iifdem Sanchoniatbonis fragfnentis apud £ufebium p." - 

P. 68. The following is faid \\y Jamblichus to hs^Y? bpen' 
. th^ Fythagpr^^ ^Xh alludYe to the Tetrads. 

Viayaf mtna^ fv^tv($ fi^*>i*M t ix,^aan% 
Cudworth inclines to the opinion, that thi» Tetrac^ 
tys IS jeally derived from the nomen tetragrammaton of the 

- Hebrews. ** The late conje^ure of fome learned men 
" amongft u& feems to be much more probable, that Pytha- 
*^ ^garas his Tetra3ys was really nothing elfe but the Tetra-^ 

, ** girammaUm, or that proper name of the Supreme God 

; *f' amongft the Hebrews, coniifting of four letters or conio- 
<^ nants. Neither ought it to be wondered at^ that Pytha- 
« goras, who, belid^ hia travelling into Egypt, Periia, and 
'< Chaid^, and his fojourning at Sidon, is afErmed by Joie* 

. ^ phus, Piirphyrius, and^ others, tQ hav^ conveirfed with the 
" liebrewR alfo, ihould be fp well acquaint^ >rith the He- 
^* brew THragrammafoa, fince it was not unknown to the 

' ** Hetrurian9 and Latins, their Jove being certainly nothing 
« clfc'/* 

* Dickin. Delphi Phoentc. c. z. 
^ Tiibbechoviiti de Creat. Mundi. c.'i. 
«) De Vita Pythag, c. xxix. 
^ ' Cudworth*$. Imell. Syft. p. 37^* 

z 4 p. (i^. 
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P, (^. The knowledge, whidi the Greeks poffisiecE, of the 
fuperior hoUnefs of the feventh day^ appears further from 
this citation. 

AvokIsimk (fcil. ^iC«() TOF of »» ro» UtAatpct, nytm^tn UvBtmw 

The following fragment of Linus, cited by Mr. Biyant% 
is alio highly deferving of attention. 

*£CJb/A«Tii ^ •( rffriA<9'fiV« mtbrra rmntrm, 
*£«rU Jh ««iTa TiTvxrau cr ovfany off^in. 

Ptolemy Hepheftion aifigns the followifii^ 'verf ^ai^alar 
reifon for the perfe^ticm of the number fiwn. ew^yoy o 
^a^fl rw A<« fv^^ft TtvmSivItfy ran M» ifMpdK MudMravrw 
* - 7tAa^»i> KM ^ rotrro n^iMf im^o^^q • iObpK ap«Sj^v. 

According to Plato in MacroUus, the ^l of )h« ^mfM 
vns generated from the number fev«B. ** Hie nvmerus 
* " tvT«« nunc Tocatur antiquatp u^ prime litcne, apnd 
^' veteret enim feptat Tocitabator, ^ood Gneo», aoaiine 
^ teilabatur ▼enerationem debitsun nunKro. Nam primo 
^ omnium hoc numero aatm^ mundana gmerata tA, ficat 
** Timaeus Platonis edocuit'." 

P. Si. The tradition refpeftiag Hercuk^ the Atpent, 
and the apples of the Hefperideti tf Aated in a '▼ciy remtilt* 
able manner by Eratoilhenes. Speaking of the oooftcHation 
•f the ferpent, he fays, " This is the fame as that, ii4ich 
** guarded the golden apples, and ^rns flain by Hereales. 
^ For, accoidihg to Pherecydes, when all the Gods oflired 
*' pr^ents to Juno upon her nuptials with Jnpiter, the 
^ Earth aUb brought golden apples, yuw, admimg tbeir 
**i$autyf oommanded tbem to be planted fi the ffu4ai of 



■ 8chol. Find, in Proleg. ad Pyth. 
t Anal. vol. i. p. 382. 

« Nov. Hift, lib. vii. See alfo Cslias |lhcid^ I4& AnU lib. iiii. 
c. 12. 
s Macrob. in Sonux* Scip. lib. !• c. 6t 

''the 
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^ the CWis ; and finding; that they were continually plucked 
^ by the daughters of Atlas, Ihe appoh)ted a vaft ferpent to 
.'* guard them. Hercules overcame and flew the monfter. 
*^ In this . conHellatioii accordingly the i^irpent ia depi£led 
*^ rearing aloft its head, while Hercules, placed above it with 
•* one knee bent, tramples tvkb bis foot upon its bead, and 
^* brandiihes his club in his right-hand y.'' 

Ths. following coincidence I do not recoiled to have ieen 
■9ny where obferved : Apollo, Chreeihna, and Hercules, are 
all personifications of the Sun, and the latter of thefe deities 
. 46 r^i»{eoted as clad in the fkin of a Hon. The fecond per- 
'fcn 4ftf the Trinity ia ufually defignated by the name of the 
JUghty Qt: the Sun } and in the myfterious hieroglyphic of 
4be ^«n|bim is fymboltzed by the 6gure of a lion, the Lion 
:^ Xbe tribe of JoidaJl. Philofbratus applies to Hercules tlye 
4itle of the Saviour ifMenytrem^t mt^ .a»Si^wv«Mr^« 

. P« 90. ^^ £i9l oKin in faeri&ciis Goihorum numeri iiove- 
f^ mm .QbfervBti<> adwodMm accefita-f-et qwamviB diis ^ds 
.** fiuiimum cultum h^bdoliiQdatini, et quatidieexhihe«ent; 
.i\ t^me^ omni oono rai^nft ^lenniorem veneratJiMieiii ipfis 
^ imp^endentes, novem dies facrificils rite^ ac religiofe abfoi« 
,<' venfii^ tribuenuat fi tegufilqac dieUis fxoytm animanlium 
,*' ge^ra immol^bant : quibui etiam htunanas beftias< «(- 
** j»ngebant»." 

V.g^f Jamblicbus fp^ks in the foUowing tenni of. ihe 
i^e^f the Kufnan f^polj by.wiiich it was. deprived of its 
(qriSM^ oommmuofi with Qod« iiryv voiyyt* <&( « ^H^ofiirie* 
jt9m #f9p«Bf» n'Aiyidf m r^ Wf (xn^a rn &f rm dteo^ ftruo^^t 

p. 514, ^ Promietheus lapeti £lius primus homines ex hdo 
** finxit. Poflea Vulcanus Jovis juiTu ex Juto mulieris effi* 

y Erat. Cataft. fed. iii. and iv. See aUb Hygini foct. Aftroa. 

» Vita Apoll. Tyan. fib. viii. €.9. 
• Ohu Mi««l Hift. lib. Hi^ e. 7- 
» De Myit fea. vi. c. 5» 

*gicin 
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^•giem fecit : cui Minerva aniinam dedit, cttknqa^ Un 
^ alius alind doanm^dedeniiit ; ob idqne Fuidonin nornv- 
** narant. £a daU in conjngmm Epimcthco fratri z inde 
" naU ct Pjrrrha, qtta martaBs Sdtur fnwiA cremta^T '* Vro- 
** metbcnm ahint hominem tx Ivta finzifle, quern qindeni 
^ inanimatum atqne inienfibilem feoeral. Cojai <^nu VK- 
** neira mirata, fpopondit ci^ ut li quid vcUee de aeleffiliiis 
" danis» ad Amm opus ad^uvandiun inqnireret — Nos Pn>- 
'< metbcnm, qnafi w fwur? ^m* : quod nos Latiae l^ pn&- 
'' video ti am didnras : ex hac pcsridentia;, eC Mmerva, qnafi 
*' coelefti iaplentia, hominem fadnm. Dmnum ▼ccd i|&. 
**- nem, ^uem voluenmt, animam monftnnt dxmAfiift tn- 
'< ipiratani, qos apud Paganos dickar de gceIb trada '/ * 
' P. 95. Juftin Martyr oblerres, how freqnentlj the fo* 

pent was tntrodiiocd hj the ancient idokatcfs, as a divine 
fymbol. fimfm mmtry rm WftM^fUMn w»p vfu» Owt o^ 0*^ 
Ctfki* fMtym mau formpM* AKvyfdt^m*. Orpheos appears aUb 
to have been infeded with the &ne fnperftition. Ainnt 
Orphici r«p t^tw «fx*' f^ ^^ ^ ^vt^d^voi, J^omAoi ik nm* 

P. 96. Philoftntns aflerts^ Ihat tiecs diftHIing honef » as 
well as ferpents, are facied to Baftrhns, lAr myV iftm, mou 
o^K «(^> KW Svftfvt, ikt^, ^H*^i f*^ tm^ana^ ' gvm M f «t» wc 
•tuu m}imXoi^9»iMf •vtak EtiM avtak t» ovd^^^ It iS worthy- 
of obiervation, that this Author partici4uly ipoentions ereS^ 
ferpents as iacred to Bacchus : and this attitude si/9;aally 
appears to have been originally that of the ftrptak, hota 
the Scriptural curie, i^<m thy hdl^Jbak tint go. 
• P. 98. A belief indeed in the exiAeoce o£certain evil de- 
pions, inimical to m^n, and hqftile to God, appears ^lo, 

« Hygint Fab. 14Z, 

* Ful^en. Mythd. lib. ii. c. 9^ ^ 

« Apol. ii. p. 55. See alfo -^lian. dc Anim. lib. x. c 31. and li)i. 
xvii.c. 5. 
' Damafcias W9^ oQ^m cit, in Apt. ad Fbom. Theor. ftiBU juj* 
s Icon. lib. i. c. 18, 

Per. 
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porphyry to have been familiar to the Gentile wotld. ft 

^VfAfjt^ficc fAi9 Hf TOB Tw aya^ut, (fell. ^at/Aow») ui itouh T» aufMict, 
Tv» (poLunfMiUp' TUf h Mtnaircmv, aavfAfjitr^et, Ol firXiov ru uraSig- 

^vn IjpftVk Biaioy yaf oXuf hm vvh\o$ txp^rt^ n^os, trtfyijAivot re 
Tq( fitvo Ttf xfitrloyoc ^v(rixr( fU^a(«fcoii(a;> apo^^a^ xat cet^x^ovc^ 

»mrft^»tr'^Tla^» ycc^ axoAiVo-ice^ xeu m^nrv* c^7rK xa» ^o£)}$^ ^»» 
rouTUf, xat fxeiT^rct h awalni. To yotq t|/fV^of t&]ok oixcioy* ^H^ 
hiHah yuf f »vai Sfoi xai 11 «rpoif A;<ra auTft;» ^ya/xKy ^oxitr Sio? iiva* 
J /*fy»ro? **. The power of thefe evil fpirits he afterwards 
declares to be^reiirained by the arm of the Almighty— o^-j 
Koictwavu Sco^j i f;^«y ^kJ9 xt\^» ' . Plutarch alfo mentions 
ibme impure fpirits^ who» according to EmpedocIeSi had 
been baniihed by the Gods from heaven. nM^orrai, xaSamp 
•» ^^EsjXftlat xai ovpftirovsif K ixeivot tov E^ve^oxXiov; IkifAOif (^ 

AtSf^ioir jbiey yap 0*^1 /xs»o; tBorron^t huMt. 

Ua^lct ^ ;^dovof oviuf ftvi^Wi* y£ti« ^* K auyoL^ 

HiAitt atutfAetvlo^, o^ «(Sfpo( if/SaXg ^»cnq^. 
Themiilius fpeaks^ on the authority of what he calls an 
ancient Fhilofophy, not only of evil demons, but alfo of 
good fpirits, who formerly were accullomed to converie with 
men in a human form. AAX iomt xen wft^aio^ hoyo^ a^uSi}; 
!»»«» -Xtavj net* rvs «pX(X(0(c f^aro(pi»f, af etfot x»)a X^opUi rtpxf 
fi^iCfirnvf, vHt f*Ey aj(«p»7o» km dfi»» ^vpctfAHi fv' «7«S&; T«rir av* 
Q^wvt tfjfSebliVovffi TVif yinfy ex tov ov^etnv xeiliovo'tn, (ot/x ije^a ia« ^ 
cctfMKii xa^ *HcK>^9, i»XX« CAT^oIa afAj^nffaiASteu wa^aw^aifftet 
Totf VfifllfipoKj xa» jSfoy uonW^t irltf rtjf ^a-wq, htmif rvii trgo; 
ifece; Ko»wy(«$) tor^Ie }' f^^X^jxIof, ya» aXAoKoIot> xoci xa>x{;tov roof 
je^i fpiyyvtfi' B^sfAfACtla xai yuffiiAoiet i9r( Xv/<i)9, x«» yoiHna, km 

k Eufcb.^Praep. Evang, lib. iv, c. »J8. 

1 Ibid. c. 23. See alfo Jamblichus de Myfter. fe£t. in. c. 31. and 
fcft. iv. c. 13. 

* Plut. dc vit. aere alieno, p. 830. 
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mtrmh hikmm mAfftwrn, ^^mi* tfrnf^^ urn rumyftm, w/Kiy i j 

0Wi Mnm«W fv ytf TtT«9fiaMM» •■««»« m» ivdnnjlm'. The 
Chaidcan ofBcks eiLhort the priefts to guard againft the ia* 
temipdon of the fiuaificct by eTil demont. <' Monest Chal« 
** duca oracula, ut theurgi diligenter fe nnuiiant ^ucm tifti* 
** bus contra bos impwoi dttAonaa ; sec t«tes nos eft pois, 
'' •«» ^ Tmc oirt Tiff riXiTM fpai;^Sw^» hnm^utat^ ut ait Pnn 
^ cfait".*' A fimilar notba appean to prevail among the 
HindoM. ** O king, while we are htgmnmg our mweming 
* Acrifioe^ the €giue8 of hlood-tlnffty deiaoBSy enhrowaed 
^ bf douda coUe£ked at the departure of day, ^dit a?cx the 
^ fiiered hearth, and fpread oonfleraation around^.** 

P. 1X0. Though I hare introdnced thia prophecy of Zo« 
vaaftcr upon the authority of Dr. Hjde» I will by no meaaa 
take upon me to pronounce it authentic. I am perfe^lf 
fwan, that it it liabk to the objedion fo judicieoily hroughl 
by Ofidbpeus againft the Sibylline oracles^ none of which I 
have ventured to cite in the courie of the prdeat «fiiqui« 
fiti<». ** Etiuai indefinite pncdizit, Escs wgo panH piurum : 
'* at Sibylla nqminatim, Eea virgo Maria farkt puerttm, Jc" 
**fum m M^tUebem. Quafi vero prophetae minus lnilin6lu 
^ dvrtno agitati futnra pnedixerint qaam Sihyilje : ant quafi 
^ nomen Jefii ante angeli in fifangelio annundalionem, et 
^ Sib^Uia pid»licatum fuerit. Quifti baptifiaum in Jordase 
** nuUtti prepfaetamm pnedixit : at Sibylla et baptifemni 
<* ilium, et Spiritua San£ki apparitienem in columbtt ipecie^ 
^ multo ante, fi credere £u eft, prsefignificavit. ^ ita «ft, 
^ cur non plus Sifajdlb quam pft^etis tribuimus *r it 
may not however be improper to add, that Onupimus, after 
citing fome remarkable aqroftic verfes of the fiythrean Si- 



' ThemifL Orat. vii. p. 90. See alfo Ladan. de Orig. Error, lib. ti. 
fc^ X4» 15* 

• Note to jrambltc. de Myft. foa.iii. c. 31, 
" Sacontala, ad. iii. 

• Pl«f. ad Sibyl. Oiac. 
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hfl, tl« 6rft Itihn^f which cooflitute iffSOYi;. XPIZTOX. 
eiOY. TIOS. Xi2f HP. STAYfOZ, inaked the following re^ 
ttibrks. ^ Hte autem funt carmina qu« Sibylla Biythneal 
^' d6 Chrifto oBcinit. Multi vere fuenmt, qui qitaniqQaift 
^ omma de Sibylla Sijthram jb*adita vera cfle orsdatt, hot 
** tameik teiftts propUr rei clariffimum arguthentiyti ion^ 
^f fi^ot iiTe fldTpicatt funt ab aliquo raligionis Chnftiafi^ 
^ tiroi pofttictfqiie Hon ignaio. Quod nulla rations 6tii 
^'^ p9tuifle» Tel et hoe tna^ma liquet, quod dtu atttt GhrifH 
^' b&tAkm tfdita JuiSb Qotxiperiuntur. Cottfttti enim M. Ttii« 
^* liufn trtrftti hoB Itgifll^ eemmefitatiifquls Htid ifli€rail&. 
« aoos fiuftbiuy CibfkH«m0 fti vidiflTtt pMldfUr. Hauc 
'* opinionem confinnat : Sibyllas multa per verfuuiti ittitii 
«• ilgnilLctft coHftMViA, «t IteutidO it dii^lnfttidhe dooet Ci* 
** e^(h qui dtt Sibytlts loqtietit, fie feribit \ i\^ fffi aufm 
** ilhtd cimtm JureHtii, cum p§i^m (Mdlrtit : tfi ^vkm mogh 
^ 9Nis a MgifUu^fnamcmdhttknis m^us: turn vit» ea ^ud 
'^ ««ptnxif dkekitty fUitm i^mtps m piimii vtrfus liUris alignid 
^ cmiei^M', ut kt qmUifddM EMuink, qua Enmuife^ii: id 
'* ceru magis €fi atutiH anind quam furmth : aique in Sifyl^ 
^' Ms (M ffitm wfu a^ufqmfintmAdi prims Hiteris ilHusJen* 
'' AMdiit canum mm ptatedi^r. Hoc feriplms efi n&njkrmks 
^ mB»kmisdiSgemhm,mniitfmi Ita Cicero ^'' 

P. 117. The fuppoiltton, that this facrifice has an ini'^ 
fiilediate tef^fice to the hiftory of Cain and Abel, is llrbngljf * 
•onfirmed by the following very intereding Hindoo tradi- 
tion^ which appears at the fame time to allude to the pecu* . 
liar manner in which Eve was created* ^* According to the 
'' Purm^ Sw^yambhuva> or Adima> lived ki the north^i* 
^ weft parts of India> about Ca(hmir« There Brahma af^ 
^ fumed a mortal Ihape ; and one half of his b^dy fpring>^ 
" ing out, without his experiencing any diminution what- 
*' foever, he framed out of it Satarupa.^ She was fo beau- 
'' tiful, that he fell in love with her. As he confidered her 
f as his 4aughter, being fprung from his body, he was 

» Onuph. lib. de Sil^yl. p. ^^4 

'* a(ha|i>e J, 
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^ alfaamed; Duiing this conflift between fhame and loir,' 
«* he remained motionlcfe with his eyes fixed on her — ^Elar- 
" tng recovered hb intelle&, the other half of his body- 
*' fprang from him, and became Swayambhuva, or Adima 
« — Cardamefwara is the deilru&ive power united to a form 
** of clay : Ifwara attempted to kill his brother Brahma, 
*' who, being immorul, was only maimed : but liwan, 
" finding him afterwards in a mortal fliape in the charader 
" of Dacflxa^ killed him, as he was performing Br facrifice. 
^ Cardamefwara is then obvioufly the Cain of Scripture'.'* 
Dadba is further faid to have reviled his antagoni/2^/ '' with" 
'* ing he might remain always a vagabond on t]he ^ce of 
^ the earth .- 

P. 1 1 8. The Mowing iingnlar tradition may poffibJy 
have ibme reference to the trandation of Enoch. *< The Kal- 
** mucksy among other idob» worlhip in a peculiar mannfer 
** one, which they call Xacamuni. They fay, that 400Q 
" years agi6, he was only a fovereign prince in India ; but,* 
" on account of his unparalleled £xa€dtj, God had takeiz 
•* him up to heaven alive •.'* 

P. 1x9. It is faid, that the life of man began to be fiiort^ 
ened in the days of Japetus. Eza^y agreeable to this opi- 
nion is the Scriptural narrative. Immediately after the de- 
luge, and confequently at the precife era when Japhet flou* 
riihed, the longevity of the human race was firft curtailed ; 
and henceforward experienced a gradual diminution, till the 
prefent age of man became the average ftandard. 

P. 137. In a (imilar manner, the priefteis of the Argive 
Juno was accuftomed to abflain from eating the mullet. 
Er h Aifflu rovf M^iif rw npo-ii^tfra; ovht fy«Xe» to ma^ wtuw 
i#Sio»7«f, r^vy\H,9 h THi EXivo-in fAvra< o-iCa^mvc, «rv, mou r«r 

q Wilford on Mount CaucalUs, Afiat. Kef. vol. vi» 
f Ibid. 

* Von Strahlenbers*8 Siberia, p. 409. 

* Plut. de Soler. Anim. p. 983* 
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K ^37. Artemidorus makes Aftarte, the Scriptural Afti* 
tan>th> to be > the fame as Derccto or Atargatis. I^^a? 
mapls^ ttrB*ov<Tt vrT^iiv Jlvpuv vtvuv, ru9 •mr Arapfijir crtQofAtPoip^* 
-And Gljcas fuppofes that (he is the fame deitj as Venus*. 

P. 153. " With Meifrs. Wallerius, Dc Luc, and Whiter 
'* hurily it appears td me> that the axis and poles of the 
'* earth muft -have been, before the deluge, perpendicular to 
'^ the equator. It is not only the mod natural, but, in 
** cafe the centre of gravity was placed in the centre of th© 
^ earth, feems aifo the necedaiy petition. Aftronomers have 
** not been able to difcem the fmalleft inclination in tht 
^ axis of any other planet ; if there is any, it is at leafl fo 
^ fmall, as to have efcaped their obfervations. T^e great 
** inclination of ours i&inconteftably the iburce of inceflant 
^ oonfliAs in the atmofphere, and of many confequent dif> ' « 
** orders on the furface of the earth. When the centre of 
** gravity ^yas in the centre of this globe, and its axis per-» 
'' pendicular, the attra6lion of the fun, being equal on all 
*' its parts, would keep itft courfe ileady, and withoujL devi-^ 
*' ation, in the track of the equator. It would perform the 
** fame journey of one degree exa6My in the fame given 
*' time of 24 precife hours, and its whole revolution in 360 
'* ^sy^ The moon in like manner, equally attra6led by the 
''earth, wocild perform its rotation round it in 30 days 
^' without fradlion. Hence the moll ancient computation 
" of years of 360 days, and of months of 30 days, though 
*' totally inapplicable to the prefent mouths, or to years ei- 
'^ ther folar or lunifolar. It is no fmallr prefumption of the 
'^ once exiftence of fuch a year^ preferred by ignorance of ' 
** the reality and reverence for antiquity, till fuch times as 
^ the error was perceived to be too grol^, and was by ,de- 
*' grecs more or lefs accurately reftified by fucceeding gene* 
^' rations. The few, who furvived the change, and their 
^ immediate progeny, confounded to find their ancient di- 

^ vi£on and duration of the -year inadequate^ tried^ as we 

^^ 

^ Onirocrit lib. i. c. 9. 
*■ A11A9I. p. i84« 

*'find . 
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'< find IB IMoty, t variety of ekpedicnU to co^iliate tfieir. , 
*^ indttional Goaiputati<in with reality ; and the £r(l ibnw^ 
'* what iuccefsful attempt was the addition of five interca« 
«' laiy daya at the expiration of the M, year. IVecifiofi 
** waB certainly beoome extremely difficulty and has not bifcen 
'« afcertained above two centuries. When the centre of gfa* 
*' vity was €hanged> the motion of the earth, ^and of its at^* 
'' tendant planet, became tremulous and irregular, and no 
*' longer kept exadUy pace with time. The nutation of it^ 
" axis became at lead more confiderable, and its rotation 
*' round it fomewhat^ variable ; the poles were diverged, 
" and, in confcquence, the track of its orVit Vjecame equalljr 
'< oblique to the equator. So long as the poles of the eartk 
** were perpendicular ^o the equator, and that its courfc Va- 
*' rled not from that line, the days and nights were cqua^ 
•* throughout the year } perpetual fpring reigned aU over 
*' the globe, and its temperature w^ every where modaate. 
*» After the change, God finds it neceifaxy to forewarn Noah, 
'* that he mud expert fucceffive changes of feaibns,^ and vi- 
** ciflitudes of heat and cold, fuch as he had never yet expe- 
** riencedx.'* 

Mr. Howard conceives, that this change took pUcis, in 
cobfequence of the unequal (inking of the antediluvian con- 
tinents. " In the whole northern hemiQ^faere, by much the 
** greateft portion of the circumference is land ; in the 
*' fouthern^ a ftill greater proportion is lea. In this the 
** narrowing coi^tinents, and even ail their coniiderable ad« 
*^ joining iilands, wiih the exception of a flip of South Ame- 
^ rka, which rtta<*hes to lat* 56, <niih,about lat. 58 fouth, 
*^ to which are extended the ibuthera points of Africa and 
*' New Holland. All former lands have fiink to giw place 
<* to a very fhallow Tea. From this more perk£i confoU« 
^ cbtion of the earth towards this fonthern pole, the centre 
*< of gtyivity of the globe became changedi and removed a 
*i good deal naiu^ to. IL From tl>at itfiraie&t the axis of 

y Howard's Script Hift. p. 524^ 
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*' the globe, formerly exadlly perpendicular to the equator, 
" became diverged 5 from thence the rotation ^of the earth 
'* round the. fun became tremulous, and its courfe was al- 
" tered from the exa6l track of the equator, and became in 
*' like proportion oblique within the precintl of the zo- 
''diac*;* 

The inquifitive reader will, find much very valuable in-" 
forma#on in this work of Mr. Howard. 

P. 155. Mr^ Bryant maintains, that Ofiris was inclofed 
-, in his ark, not only on the fcventeerith day of the month, but 
even on the feventeenth day oithefeeond month. '* I cannot 
** conclude," fays he, *' without introducing again that me- 
*' morable paffage in Plutarch concerning Ofiris going into 
" his ark. He fays, that it was to avoid 'the fury of Ty- 
** phon ; and that it happened on the feventeenth day of 
" 'the month Athyr, when the fun was in Scorpio. Now 
" it is to be obferved, that there were two feftivals, at op- 
" pofite parts of the year, eftablifhed by the Egyptians on 
*^ account of Ofiris being thus . inclofed : one in the month 
^' Phamenoth, which they termed tfji.Qaa-if Oa^ft^oi «»« tjik le- 
'* Xijy*)*, the entrance ' of Ofiris into the moon : the other, of 
" which I am here fpeaking, was on the farfie account, but 
** in autumn. . This was the ceremony, h P^tyoixivn x«$«^|i« 
^' tit T*3r ^opojf Oo-»g»3<Bj, the inclqfing and faftening of Ofiris in 
" his tomb or ark, m memory of his having been in his life- 
'* time thus concealed : which ark they termed 2:*^»)H3, and 
^ other nations Minoa, the moon. Plutarch defcribes the 
** feafon very precifcly, when Ofiris was fuppofed to have 
*' been thus confined. . It was in the month Athyr, upon 
" the feventeenth day of that month ) when the Etefian 
" winds were paffed -, when the overflowing of the Nile had 
'* ceafed, and the country became dry : at the time of year 
*' when the nights grow long, and the days are upon the 
'* decline, darknefs now increafing. It was in Ihort upo7i 
^' the feventeenth day of the fecond month after the autum- 



z Howar(^^s Script. Hift. p. 536, 
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" ndTquinox, when the fun pa&s through Scorpio: thii>» 
" if I miftake not, was the precife month, and day of the 
** month, on which Noah entered the ark, and the floods 
** came. In the fop hundredth year of Noah's Itfe^ ih thb sbt 

" COND If O NTH, THB SBVEKTBEHTH DAT OF THB MOKTHj 

** the fame day Hvere all the fountains of the great deep broken 
*' vp'^In thefelf-fame day entered Noah — into the ark •.* 

P. 162. Even the inhabitants of Otaheite appear to have 
preferved fome obfcure remembrance of the ddpge, the pa- 
triarch Noah, and his three fons. 

'* They have a tradition, that once ih their anger the 
*Vgreat gods broke the whole world *mto pieces*, and that 
** all the idands around them are but little parts of what 
*< was once the great land^ of which their own iiland is the 
" eminent part *>." 

They fpeak likewife of a man bom of the fond of the Jea, 
who married his daughter. ** The daughter bore him three 
^* fons^ and three daughters, — ^The father and mother dying, 
*< the brothers faid, Let us take our fillers to wife, and be- 
" come many. So men began to multiply upon the earth^/' 

P. 171. Since an egg Was the conftant fymbol of the 
world among the ancients, this fuppofition may perhaps 
derive fome fupport from the following pai&ge in Hyginus. 
" In Euphratem de coelo ovum mira magnitudine cecidille 
" dicitur, quod pifces ad ripam evolverunt : fuper quod co- 
" lumbae confederunt, et excalfadbtm exclu£ifl*e Veneremj 
•' quae poftea dca Syria eft appellata*.** 

The fame Author alfo fpeaks of the attack made by Ty- 
phon or the Ocean upon Venus. " Diogenetes Eiythraeus 
*' ait, quodam tempore Vencrem cum Cupidine fiFio ia Sy- 
<' riam ad flumen Euphratem venifte, et eodem loco xiepente 
" Typhona gi^ta apparuifte. Vencrem autem cum filio 



* Anal. vol. ii. ^, 336. 

^ Miflion. Voyage to Oie South. Pacif. Ocean> p. 344. 

« Ibid. 

^ Hyjpnifab. 197. 
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*' in flumen fe projecifle^ ct ibi figuram pifcium forma mu- 
" tafle : quo fa6to periculo elTe liberatos*." 

Macrobius affigns to Venus the epithet of the Arklte, 
and exprefsly aflerts, that (he is the upper hemifphere of v 
the earth — " Aflyriorum, apud quos Veneris Architidis— 
"'^ maxima olim veneratio viguit; quam nunc Phoenices te- 
*' nent : nam phyfici terrae fuperius hemifphaerium, cujus 
** partem incolimus^ Veneris appellatione coluerunt '.'* I will, 
not however diflemble, that Scaliger fuppofes, that Dercitidis 
ought to be fubflituted for Architidis s, 

P. 17.3. *^ Janus vero in deorum numerum acceptus eft : 
" cid omiiis ret imttum et finem tribtiehant. Hie auteni taliter 
*^ figurabatur — In Jintftra bahehat haculum, quo faxum fercu* 
*' tere, et ex ilh aquam froducerc videhatur*' Albrici Philof. 
de Deor. Imag. c. xiv. Macrobius mentions, that one of the 
titles of this deity was JunoniuSh n3V the dove **. 

Plutarch fpeaks of an ancient medal of Janus, which had 
the head or the ftern of a (hip on the reverfe, but he was 
unable to aflign any very fatisfa<Slbry reafon for it. Ai» t» 

Varro mentions, that the temple of Janus was built dole 
to certain warm (prings. " Lautolae a lavando, quod ibi ad 
*' Janum geminum aquae calidae fuerunt'^/* 

P. 176. In allufion perhaps to thefe waters of hatred, the. 
Egypti^ans made a filh the fymbol of that paflion. To iua-H¥ 
^ »X^* ypf t»<rn*. Plutarch mentions a lingular notion of the 
indent Hellenes and Syrians 5 that there was a kind of affi- 
nity between meri and fifties. This idea was carried to a 
yet greater length by Anaximander, who maintained, that 



* Hygi'ni Poet. Ailron. lib. ii. 30. 
^ Satur. lib. i. c. 21'. 

* Conje6l. in Varr. p". 25. 
^ Saturn, lib. i. c. 9. 

* Qu9Bft. Rom. p. 374. 

'^ Vafr. de Ling. Lat. lib. iv. 
J Plut. de Ifid. et Ofir. p. 363. 
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men were once in the fame predicament that fifhefi are j 
but, acquiring afterwards a fufficient degree of power to ex- 
tricate themfelves, they reached dry land. 0» ^, a^' 'EV 

Tor at^pumt ova-%af fvfcu oo^afltf, as neu £t;^oi. Ato xou ciQovlcu 
rot h^vty u^ ofAoyiPH xat avUfo^ot, EVtiixirsfoir A^a^t/Aay^jpot; f iXe- 
av^tSltf. Ov yotp ir tok At;T«t( cxftyoNf (;^&t;( xai ayS^o^a;, a^X 
fv f^Svaiy iTyirta^at to vfUTM .at^ptnrtif airo^euvtrcu, x«i Tpe&- 
fttrctt vavif ol «raXa*oi^ xa» ^fvo/iAfyot/f Uetfovq sccvro^i ^or^eip, 
9xQ\i^fon 'nvixavra, ttai yij; XaCiaS**. KaeSan-f^ tf» to wwf Tijy 
^Any i£ vs amf^, fAi^i^a. xai flrarcpa avo'ap, nff^np, uf o top Kvvxoi; 
yapiov etc roci 'Hcrto^ov ma^n*&a}M9 n^xii* ouTug o Av«4^»^ay$^o^ 
rm ay^fwnm meRt^et km fA-fitfct kp^vop aTfc^nvai Toy ^y(^vv ^»t^aXs 
«f)f T»jy /5^ft«riy ■", Upon fimilar principles, the greateft part 
of the heathen god^, being only deified mortals, are faid al- 
moft univerfally to be defcended from the Ocean. To. this 
caufe Ariftotle, in a very remarkable manner, alcribes the 
oath by the waters of Styx. E»^» h ring, oi km ^aixvaXeun^ 
TLOLi mtlhi 9^0 Tij; 9Vt ytnatuq, nut vrpurns BtoXo'^ffuiletq, ovta; oi" 
oyTAi «'E^i TJif (fvctug hdhuQiiv. Hxiayov Tf yu^ xcu T^j^t/y ivei- 
yjcrap^ Ti)f ytptaw^ vetrt^{, xai Toy opxoy TA/y ^tup ihfp, T^jy xaAof - 
/Aif^y vir utfTWP "^Tvya rat izroDjTA/y. Ti^tularop /xe> yap to opi j^ 
CvToloi' ofKOf h Hou TO rifAittfTtilov ffiy ". Thus alfo Homer : 

nxfotyoy ri BtatP yiPiO'tp, xat fxvrtfoe. Tv^vp ^. 
*With the fame reference to the mythological origin of the 
greater Gods of the Gentiles, Saturn, Jupiter, Pluto, and 
Neptune j or in other words, Noah, Ham, Shem, and Ja- 
phet i the Egyptians, according to Porph)rry, reprefented 
their deities In a (hip floating upon the waters. .Tovf ^ Ai- 
ywrli^q Tov; ^ai/Aoy«? aVayJatf otx iretveti fiTr* rtfiov, aM« vuptAf 
Mm tffXoiov?. Macrobius ftyles Saturn *'deorum principcm^.'* 
It is worthy of obfervation, that Ptolemy Hephclllou 

«n Plut. Symp. lib. viii.-p. 730. 

n Cited by Cudworth, Intell, Syft. p. izo. 

•Ibid. 

f Ibid. p. 249. < 

1 Satnra. lib. i. c. 7. 
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dofcly conne6ts the waters of Styx' with Arcadia, which; 
according to Mr. Bryant^ is merely the land of Argo, or the 
Arh: X\i^\ rav iv A^xa3\a STt/yo; y^^arec ovtgj fxffnt^. The famCs 
Author alfo fpeaks of a peribn.whom he calls Arke, ahd 
whom he makes to be the daughter of Thaumas and fifter 
of Iris. H ^ Afxm &avfA,utToq mv ^vyairiii^, iiq i ah>^ Ip( '• 
The explanation of this allegory is p^rfe6lly obvious. The 
ark is very naturally faid to be the daughter of Thaiim, the 
ahyfs, and the fifter of the rainbow.- Ptolemy further joins 
this Arke with the Titans, who werp probably no other 
than the antediluvian Neph^lim ; fee p. 209. though, with 
an inconfiftency by no means uncommon among the ancient 
mythologifts, he fuppofes, that Ihe joined that lawlefs race 
in their war againft the Grods*. • 

Argo indeed, or the ark, if we n\ay venture to efteem 
them fynonymous,' is not always reprefented as the fhip of 
Jafon. Danaus, that is T}M NT, is faid to have failed in it, 
and it was built by Divine Wifdom . " Porro fcribit vetus 
" Arati phaenomenon interpres, Danaum ab ^gypto fe 
*^ fratrc proripientem auxiKo Minervam invocaile, a qua pri- 
'< mum fit compafta navis, quae Argo oft appellata^." With 
a- fimilar allufion, the daughters of Danaus are faid to h;jve 
firft brought water to Argos- 

r Ap^o; arv^poy tot Aatotott Bicrav A^yof EPf^poy^. 

Thus alfo the Scholiaft upon Apollonius : Tavrnv (foil. 
A§7«) ^< (pecay 'mpaJTftv vavv ysvea^eu ' jt^taxgav. AX?ipj Jk Acyaai, 
Actvaov huxo(j.s»o9 -dsn AxyvirK," 'mptjlov xaclaa-xivocerstt, c&e9 xat 
/iajraiV sxXijS*) y. The dove being conftantly afTociated with 
Venus, the expreffive fymbol of the renovated world, and 
the ftiip Argo being the fame as the Baris of Ofiris, or in 

other words the ark of Noah 3 we ftiall find no difficulty in - 

■ . \ 

' ' Nov: Hift.lib. iii. See alfo Stobaei Eclo^.'Phyf. lib. i. p. i$o. 
« Nov. Hid. lib. vi. • ^ 

« Ibid. ... 

^ Coelius Rhodig. Le£t. Ant. fib. xxix. c. 15. 
X Ibid. lib. x.c. 17. 
y Schol. in ApoU. Arg. lib. i. vcr. 4. 
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aocouotijig for the tradition, that Juno (n3V Joiifih, the iovg\ 
was peculiarly fiiivourable to Jafon and tbe Aigonaats. 
Hence Orpheus reprefents that hero as addrefling his tute- 
lary goddeft in a feafon of ex^treme danger : 
■ hi mi nXut9 utfftM av^9, 

Xi<fA< twmmwat twvtnXtro vorvi^y *Hp}»' 

Kou pa na^tao'a^iii fTtTiXA^ T^T«>miy 

K»i 04 ywyt n y «rp«T»r Tuc}|imTa OKKt 

'H mm vw ii^riMif ipcTfioK oXifOf^ frfSn 

In another part of his Argonautics, the poet defcribes 
tbe fame deity a3 fending a profpcrous wind for the ihip 
Argo. 

Kai T«Ti 1^ X«y«t ¥f9 twiWfOHfiti wua^m 
'Hfn Z^90f a«MTiC> tviiTtro j' 1$ wAooy A^yv*. 

According to Aix>lloniua Rbodius, Jafon procured the fa* 
vour of Juno, by his piety towards her, when (be was pror* 
ing in difguife the religion of his oontemporaries. He in- 
traduces the goddefs as /peaking in tbe following temw : 
Koi 1* a>^tn ITS xoi w^9 tfMM fuy fc^Tol* V^^H 
%i W fvi w^x^V^** ^^^ «X«9»n«$ uMUffHp 

BitpK tia9W9. titftTf y twaXitwtro w^rrm, 

XitfAa}fQt xaya;^ia aepXiiAi^fmi fftotnr; 
Tfni ii fA i^afii9n9 oXofoftTQp »«| ^' «»auip0(( 

Ty. »v auf aXXvKToir viprirroi ^. 
It is rather a (mgular circumfiance^ that almqft eveiy 

*• Orpb* Aiigon. ver. 59* 

• Orph. Argon, vcr. 355. 

^ Apoil. Aq^n. lib. iii. ver. <4, 

word. 
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' -^ord, which comprehends the radical Arc, bears a fignifi^ 
cation more or lels 6onne6ted with the hiftory of the deluge. 

The Argo, according to the Scholiaft upon Apollonius, 
'^ was the firft long Ihip : "jnK arc in the Heb. fignifies lengthy 
whence n*3K HDIX Area ardab will be navis longa. The ark 
was a kind of^rong bold to the Noetical family, and proved 
Amply Jufficient to refel the violence of the waves : hence 
arx, a citadel] IpKoj, a bulwark -, t^yu, to repel; argine, Ital. a 
hank to rejijt inundations 5 arceo, to drive away, tojave, to frO" 
ie£t; ofKtu, to repel, to ajjijl, tobefufficient; arganeau, French, 
tbe ring of an ancbor. In the ark a number of peribns was 
gathered together from the midft of the waters, while the 
reft of their fellow creaturies were plunged beneath the waves: 
«fxt;f, a net; a^Klo^,' a /pedes of fijb. The ark was tbe begin- 
nmg of the renovated world : ap%»), a beginning \ and its 
Latin derivative atchaicus, ancient. The form, in which a 
Ihip is conftru6led, is that of a curve : arcus, a bow, an 
arcb ; ar^on, French, and arcione, Italian, a f addle. In the 
ark, Noah and his family were hidden, and confinid, till the 
waters of the deluge had abated 5 hence the Egyptian fef- 
tival refpe(Sling the finding of Oliris, and the etymon of 
the name Saturnus, Satur-Nuh, ibe hidden Noah : arcanum, 
dfecret; arcanus^ bi4den -, ardlo, to crowd together -, arftatio, 
d flraightening, or cro^wding ) tlfyu, ifyu, to confine \ Ipxinj?, 
^a keeper ; \^x<i%, a place of confinement ; hence alio, and poilibly 
with an allufion to the oath of God when the waters of the 
deluge had abated, o^«o?, an oath. As the ark was built dur- 
ing a period, in which the anger of God was fignally dif- 
.played 5 ^nd as one of the many deities known by the com- 
mon pame of Bacchus feems evidently to be the Scriptural 
Noah ^\ we may perhaps from this circumftance derive opyij, 
ar^er ; a6d opyi«, the myfitrious rites of Bacchus. 

P. 179, In the mythology of the ancients Rhea is faid to 
be the wife of Saturn, who appears to be no other than the 
patriarch Noah. It is a remarkable circumftance, th^t. 



c Bryant^s Anal, vol, ii. p. 80. ^ 

A a 4 accord- 
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tccordin j^ to Damafcius, the number gigBt was confecntotf in. 
a peculiar manner to this goddefs. The reafbn of it indeed 
was unknown to him^ and hpnce be ia-nduced to account 
for it in the following abfurd manner : T« 'Pt» « OyJ^^ 

ir*^ wtLyw§ Ml nx&MWi ^. If this were the true cauie^ the 
number fie furcly, ^md not the number eight, would be (a- 
cred to the goddefs ; for it is almofl fuperfluous tp obfenre^ 
that a cube has/r, i\ot eight fides. 

P. i8i. Mr. Bryant conceives the more ancient Bacchus 
to be another deification of Noah. He is ia^id tq have been 
twiqe bom j to have been expofed in ati ^x\x ^^ rnvracur 
loufly preferved -, and to have been the fame perfon a& the 
Egyptian Ofiris^. Hence, like the fabulous ceDtayr^ he Is 
cnnnedted with the well known emblem of the ox. Mr. 
Biyant has citpd the verfe of Orpheus^ 

£x9f yMittLf Atowct, w^wvo^f » TATPOMETnriE ; 
To it may be addpd the following pafiTage. ^kiol* ror -Aiowefo* at 
*nt9 H?iiW9 yv¥aiKi( IfiMa-on wa^xa\HCk fiO£i[l moh mapayttta^a^ 
w^Q$ avr»e ^ E^i* ^ QtfTug o vfAMf, £xdc(v hpv Aiofvo't *AAION k 
»aor aytw, ffv* x^a^tffait si^ vooy t^ BOE^ volt ^u»' uret ^ 
t'ltah^o■^f, A^ii TATPE — After giving various anfwers to this 
q^ieftion, Kptarch concludes with inquiring; whether the 
title of Tav^f might not be givetf to Bacchus, on xai o^^ 
Ktu ffvo^v «ro>Aoi to» $£o» apxnyaf yiyontat vo/At^t<0-i ^; In this 
extradt three particulars are obfervable -, that ^ bull was the 
emblem of Bacchus, that his temple was conne£Ud with the 
fea, and that he was the fuppofed inventor of agriculture. 
He is alfo rcprcfcnted by Philoftratus as failing in 3, (hip 
decked with vine- leaves and ivy 8. 

A confi^crable degree of confufion hoTMever is fup^rin- 
duccd over this part of ancient mythology^ by the appli- , 



* Cit. in not. ad Phorn. Theor. {t€L vi. 

' Anal. vol. ii. p. 80. 

^ Plut. Qu»(l. Gra?c. p. ^99^ 

s Icon. lib. i. e. 19. 

^tion 
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^catiba of th6 fame name Bacchus to feveral totally diflferent 
perfons^. The Grecian Dionyiia I have ventured to inter- * 

pret as allufive to the fall) and the hiftory of the Indian^ 
Bacchus,! am firmly perfuaded, has not the leafl connection 

; with the patriarch Noah. Bochart fuppoles Bacchus to be' 
BarrChus, the Jon of Cujb ".5 in the Hindoo mythology this 
deity is ftyled Rama'j and if we turn to the facredpagc, 
we Ih^l find one of the fons of Gufh defignated by that verjr 

," appellation. " And the Ibns of Cufhj Seba, and IJavilah, 
"and Sabtah, and Raamah™." The coincidence of the 
.whole is fo remarkable, that it almoft precludes the-poffi- 
bility of doubt, refpeding the identity of the Indian Ramay 
and the Scrip^ura»l Raamah. Bochart indeed fuppofes. his 
Bar-Chu5 to be'Nimrod ; but he probably would have been 
induced to alter his opinion, had the mine of Hindoo lite- 
rature been fufficicntly explored at the period in which he 
fiouriihed. 

P. 182. The original paflage in Eratofthenes is as foU 
lows. Af'yu, Avm h» my ASuvav cvroK ftffOK uciix^^' 'V^p^Tq 
yebf avTin wv^ Kotiea-xiVAa-^, km etfyj&iv fTcxIoimSi)* <I>1ZNH£S£A' 

Calliflratus alfo fpeaks of the Argo being oracu1«^r. £»r» 

fAsv TO A^uov erxet^oi •fA/pmo* yaiff^cth vncoiAt^et^, x. r. Ti. and 
Valerius Flacous ftyle^ it /atuUca ratis p. This notion per- 
haps arofe from the refponfes, if I may u(e the expreilion^ 
which the dove b?ought to Noah into the ark. Apollo- . 
dorus defcribes the Argo, as addreiling the mariners, and 



^ Arrian. de Exp. Alex.ljb. ii.fe£l. i6. 

i Vide fupra, p. 95. . 

k Geog. Sac. lib. i. c. a» 

J Maur. Hift. of Hindoftan, vol. ii. p. 131, 132* 

«n Gen. x. 7. 

n C^taft. c. XXXV. ' 

• Callift. Statuae, c. x. 

? Val. Flac. lib. i. 

com- 
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MamiaacHng them to f&il to lta\y^t and Sextus Empaicos 
I9pniknt» her as the firft vefiel, that ever made a roy^ge^ 
Ki0« tv 9mm»Mtf Jb TBI' Afy» w^wrXow ti ^mc^ )t« TTf »f»- 
fm mmfnknfmiuf. Adr. Phyfic. lih. ix. p. ^^6. See aJ/e 
Otph. Argim. ver. X157. 

The name of Argo is ftiU preTenred hy the Hindoos^ and 
cksAty c<mne6led with their hidory of the deluge. ' ^* The 
^ Dimmit of Chmja-gbar is always corered with fhow; ia 
^ the midft of which are feen feyeral ibeaks of a reddiih 
^ hut, fttppo/ed hy pilgrims to be the marlr, or impre&on. 
** made hy the feet of the dove, whicli Noah let out of the 
** ark. For it is the general and uniform tradition o( \Via.t 
** country, that Noah boilt the ark on the fummit of this 
** mountain* and there embarked : that, when the ^ood 
^ afluaged, the fummit of it firft appeared above the waters, 
*' and was the refting place of the dove, which left the im- 
'' pre^on of her feet in the mud, which with time was 
''hardened into a rock. The ark itfelf refled afacut half 
*' way up the mountain, on a projecting plain of a very 
'* fmall extent.— With refpe^ to the footfleps of the dove, 
** they are known only by tradition, for the inhabitants of 
*' that country aflert, that they hare never beard of anj 
** body going up fo high on account cf the ruggcdnefs of 
** tke mountain, and of the fnow.— The Pauranics Infift, 
" that, as it is declared in their facred. books, that Satya- 
*' Ttata made faft the ark to the famous peak, called from 
" that circumitance Nan-banda, with a cable of a prodi- 
'^ giouB length, he mnft have built it in the adjacent coun- 
" try.— This place is reforted to by pilgrims from all parts 
*' of India, who fcramble up among the rocks to a cavern, 
** beyond which they never go. A few doves, frightened 
«* with the noife, fly from rock to rock : thefe the pilgrims 
•' fancy to be, thdir guides to the holy place, and believe, 
•* that they are the genuine . offspring of the dove which 

9 Apoll. de Dis, p. 65. 

'' Noah 
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** Noah let put of the ark.--*S»ty»vrata hartfig built the 
^' ark, and ihfi fioo4 in^K^^f, it wa^ mdde fa^ tp tise peak 
f of Nau'banda, with a cable of pfX¥ligious length. Duiw 
*^ ing the Hood, Brahnia or tjie creaDing power wsaa i^eep 
** at the bottom of the abyfp : tbe. geiwrattv^ powers of na^ 
^' ture were reduced to their (iigi^eft elcfments, the Ungu 
'* and the Yam, and afiufned the ibftpeof the hull of a ihip, 
** dnce typified by the Argba, whilft the Uftga became fh6' 
" mail. Mahadev4 is fometioics represented ftandilig ere^ 
** in the nildde of the Argba in the room of the mad. In 
** this manner they were wafted over the deep, under thd 
*' care and protection of Viihnu. When the waters had^ 
*' retired^ the female power of nature appeared Immediately 
'^ in the chara'iler of the dove%" Since in this tradition ihc 
Yoni, uiioiow yvvAixtw, however prepoilerouily, is fo clofely 
conne6lcd with the dove> nJV yuneb» or Yo?ieb j and firice the 
Greeks. are to this day denominated by the Hindoos Yonifas^ 
or worlhippers of the Y(mi '5 there can remain little doubt 
with refpe6l to the propriety of Mr. Bry^^nts. derivation of 
the word Ionian . from Yoneb, or loTieb, a dove, rather than 
from JtjLvan, one of the fons of Japhet^ as Bochart and others 
l^ve done. 

' P. 187. Though I cannot believe, that Hercules haiSy ge- 
nerally fpeaking, any coime^iott with Sampfoa^ yet there 
is a circumftance related of the lyrian Hercules^ which may 
poi&bly have an allufion to the death of the Ifraelitiih cham- 
pion. '^ When Hercules came into Egypt, the natives, h%y- 
" ing adorned him with garlands, l^d him out in folcmn. 
*' proceffion to be facrificed to Jupiter. He made no refift- 
^^ anc.e, till they had brought him bcfpre the altar $ when, 
*' fuddenly exerting all his llrength, he Hew the whole mul* 
" titude^'* Glycas fuppofes Sampfon and Hercules to have 
been contemporaries^. ' 

' Wilford on Mount Caucafus, in Aiiat. Ref. vol. vi. 

• Ibid. 

* Herod, lib. ii. c. 45. 
^ Annal. p. 164. 

F. xpa. 
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p. 193 • The eicape of Saturn mfo itafy and the hMtory 
c£ the (hip Argty certainlj appear to haTe fonie degree of 
coiuie6ki(m with each other. Avrm (ici). A^waAm) 9 Mtvt 

ATZQNlAN-^ri* lb — i ^ a^ «4<y*»« TYPPHNIAN. x.t.X.*. 

P. .194. Some traces alfo-of the nameof Japhet may he 
ioond in that of Neptnne. Part of the hkffing pronounced 
«pon this patriarch is jysrh O^bn nS3^, God JbaH enlarge 
n fftfuade Jofhii z but the niphal participle of rrrc will be 
nnS)3 Neptist, theenlargedt erferfiiaJ^d^mef. Thus both ja- 
phet and Neptnne -may eafiiy be derived ftmn the ikine rzr- 
dix.nr>C» neidy by the addition Oi dtfeent ferriftc letters. 
ThoQgh the Hebww language admits c^thefe changes more 
perhaps than any other, y«t examples may eafily be brought 
liom modem dialed of undoubted derivation, which prima 
£u:ie would appear equally far-fetched. Thus the Englifh 
Mm and the Dutch Ham are precifely the fame appella- 
tiTcs* and derived from the very fame original Johannes ; 
the EngUih taking the firfl half of the word, and the Dutch 
the fecond. 

P. 196. Damaicins ahb afcrrbes the commencement of a 
new order of things, or a kind of new creation, to Rhea and 
Saturn. U 'Pta. rw K^vnp §i( atAX«}» ikoMo^vaw €fff9ctyti ret ygw^ 
t^LAm, ». And Salluft hints mt the connexion bctwcon Noah 
and the wateiy element, by declaring K^m ^v vhi^^ Saturn 
to be water \ Thus alfo Macrobius, " Sphaera — Saturni 
*' aqua ^*' and Stobseus, 6m^ fM9 «r> K^m ^. I 

The Gothic idol Seater, tike the claifical Saturn, appears 
to allude to the hifiory of the patriarch Noah. Vcrftegan, 
from Johannes Pomarius, gives the following dcfcription of 
the ftalMB of this, deity. <* Firft, on a pillar was placed a ' 

» Apoll. de Dis, p. 65. I 

y Bochart. Gcog. Sacr. lib. i. c. i. j 

* Cit. in not. ad Phorn. Thcor. ftSi. vL 

* Salluft. dc DHs ct Mundo, c. iv. 

* Macrob. in Somn. Scip.lib. i. c. 11. 

« Eclog. Phyf. lib . i. c. 9. See alio Ccrlius Kliod'ig, lib. i. c. 4. ; 

4 " fearch^ 
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' *^fearch^ on the fharp prickled back whereof ftood this idol. 
^* He was lean of vifage, having long hair, and a long beard, 
'' ^nd w^s bare-headed, and bare>footed. In his left hand 
^ he held up a wheel, and in hi£ right he carried a pail 
*' of water, wherein -wtt^Jlowers and fruits, . His long coat 
•' was girded unto him with a towel of white linen ^/* 

P. 197. Thfc notion of a. triple divifion of the world, 
ieems indeed .to have been perfe^ly familiar to the ancient 
Pagans. 

The fame triple divifion of t^e world. is mentioned in a 
fragment of the oracles of Zoroafter^ prefervcd by Proclus. 

Otf TO Sf Aitv Kultnvffi, xat vj^n vra^f triTfj.ri7fi ^. 
P. a 00. It may perhaps be obje6^ed to this fyiiem, that, 
although the Greek hiftorians univerfally maintain the mi- 
gration of the Hellenes from Egypt, or Phenicia, and con- 
fequently point out their Hammonian origin $ the infpired 
penman reprefents the illes of the Gentiles to have been 
peopled by another great branch of the Noetic family^ the 
dcfcendants of Japhet. ' How then are the two accounts to 
be reconciled ? Upon further inquiry we ihall find, that 
thefe writers, fo far from oppoiing the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, remarkably corroborate them. Without deicending to 
any very minute particulars, they ailert in general terms, 
that the Hellenes, upon their arrival in Greece, found it al- 
ready peopled by an ignorant and barbarous race. Thus 
Hecateus, according to Strabo, relates, that before the inva- 
fion of the Hellenes, the Peloponnefus, and indeed nearly 
the whole of Greece, was inhabited by barbarians s. In a 
fimilar manner Plato allows the fuperior antiquity of the 
barbarians^) and Paufanias declares, that the grcateft part 

' Reftit. of Deo. Intell. p. 64. 

« Homer, apud Stobaeum de Rer. Nat. Tit, xxv. 

' Stanley's Chald. Philof. p. 41. 

t Strabo, lib. vit. p. 321. cited in Anal. vol. i. p. xSz. 

* Plat. Crat, cited in Anal. vol. i. p. x8a. 

of . 
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of wbat is now called Greece was once in the hands of the 
barbirtans^ The narrative of Herodotus is doubtlefs fbme- 
what confufedy yet he alio accurately diftingnifhes between 
thcfe two diflPcrcnt races of men, the firft of which he ffyies 
Pfelafgic, and the fecond Hellenic. The Pelafgi were the 
aborigines of the country, and tbejf bad never been ktmm to 
migrate \ on the contrary, the Hellenes w^re remarkable for 
their wanderings. To /Alt', niXA^Mov, to h, *£m>}»(>xo9 «9»o«' 

xott to /mv, t/lk/Aq ittf i|i;^a>p0'i* To li, moxjXvwXstwnrw xetpa^. 
Nor were theie Pelafgi confined within the narrow limits of 
Greece proper. Some of them are (aid by the fame Hiilo- 
rian to have inhabited ThdTaly, and to have been ieated 
upon the banks of the Hellefpont. Though they were af- 
terwards either gradually loft among the Hellenes, or driven 
into more northern countries; yet originally, as it might 
naturally be expected, they were by no means friendly to 
their invaders. Hence, one tribe of them is enumerated by 
Homer among the allien of the Trojans '. 

The diiierence between the Pelafgi and the Hellenes is 
likewife ilrongly marked by the diffimilitude of their re- 
(pe6\ivc languages ; the former fpeaking originally a diale^l 
pompounded of the Punic and the Ethiopic", the latter the 
barbaric tongue of their anceltors. What that particular 
tongue was, Herodotus acknowiedges hfmlelf at a' lofs to 
determine". A comparifon of thefc various teHimonies of 
Pagan authors with the Mofaical narrative, will leave us 
Uut little room to doubt of the identity of the Pelalgic bar- 
barians, and thok children of Japhet, who are faid in Scrip- 
lure to have peopled the ifles of the Gentiles. The fame 
«irciimftance moreover will at once fatisfaftorily account for 
the knowledge, which the Hammonian Hellenes had of the 
name ot Japbetf or with the Greek termination, /a/)£:Zw ,- 

* Paufan. lib. i. p, loo. cited in Anal. vol. i. p. i8a. 

^ Herod. !ib. i. c. $6. fee alfo lib. ii. c. 51, 52. 

^ Horn. Iliad, lib. ii. ver. 840. 

»n See Liter. Antiq. of Greece, fe6i. ir, 

" See alCo Diod. Sic. lib. iii. 

and 
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and point out ta us, how the primitive Greek received ft 
variety of exotic words froni the Celtic language °. 

Jamblichusy upon the authority of certain Babylonian re- 
cords, aflerts that Hellen was the fon of Jupiter, or in othct 
words of Ham ; and aiiigns to him three fons, Dorus, Xu- 
(thus, and Eolus. £» ^ tpk Bc£v>Mnu9 umvuv t£fo»(> 'BhXntA 
ytyotiVM A»o(*. rov h Aapov, xat Sv^ov, xat AioXovP. So ftronglj 
Wis the pcrfualion of their foreign extra6lion rivettcd upon 
the minds of the Hellenic Greeks. 

A tribe of thefe wandering Dorians, according to Am- ^ 

mianus Marcellinus, Was feated upon the coalls of Gauly 
where, like their brethren in Greece, they had encroached 
upon the primitive inhabitants of the country *i. 

P. 20 1. The following ftriking citation from Herodotus 
confirms the belief of the identity of Noah- and Menes j 
while^ at the fanie time, it pointedly alludes to the date of 
the earth in the days of ihii Patriarch, when the retiring 
waters of the deluge muft neceflarily have left behind then> 
a variety of extenftve fwajxips and moraflcs. ** The Egyp* 
" tians aflert, that Menes reigned the F»Rsr of men ; and* 
" that the whole of Egypt, except the nome of Thebes, was^ 
*' in his days, one ^j^imense marsh •■." 

P. 201. Mr. Bryant, has written largely fend well upon 
the Arkite worihip, and the various corruptions of the nam© 
of Noah, one of which he luppofes to be Inachus. 1 dd 
not recolle6t, that he cites the following very curious paf-i- 
fage* '' Inachus Oceanijlius ex Arch'ia fororefua procrcavit* 
** Phoroneum, qui primus mortalium dicitur regnajfe* Homiinea.^ 
" ante fccula multa fine oppidis legibufque vitam exegerunt 
" una lingua hquentes, &c."" Pltttarch alfo fpeaks 9f the 



« Sec Liter. Antiq. of Greece, it€t, iv. . ' 

» Dc Vit. Pythag. c. xxiiv. 

s Ammian. Marccll. lib. xv. 0. tx. 

' Herod, lib. ii. c. 4. 

• Hygini fab. 143. 
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conne£lioii between Inachus aiid Crater. Uttx»^ vorafAog sn 
tnt Afytia^ ;^fc»p««— -ftiwarot; 9euq^» 

P. 2 02. Perhaps the o[Hnion of Minerva's being con- 
nc6\ed with the hiftoiy of the deluge may be ftrengthcned 
by a paffage in the Argonautics of ApoUonius^ in which 
Thebes (n^P, Thebch, the ark) is faid to be facred to that 
goddefs. * 

En yeif i^Xoec aMMf, o» eAatarvf ttpmc 

P. 206. The Chronicon Pafchale fuppo/e9> that the com- 
mon Homeric epithet Mifon-s; aMdesto the confuGon ofl^U" 
guages at Babel. oSi» itai MipovEf avrtn xtxXn>\ai ^a Tt|r fbe> 
lu^fitmp <pvm9 *.^ It is not however perfeftly clear, whether 
any real confufion of languages did take place at that period. 
ITie word in the Hebrew is HDlt^ /// ; but the term generally 
uied in the fenfe of language is \wb tongue. From this cir- 
cumflance it ieems probable, that the pronujiciatum of the 
builders of Babel was efFe6led, rather thah their language \ 
and that, when the difpcriion was completely efFeftcd, the 
confufion ceafed. Accordingly we find,, that the patriarchs, 
in their various travels, never experienced any difficulty in 
converling with the natives of the countries through wb/ch 
they pafled. Diverfity of languages appears to have been 
occafioned rather by the gradoal lapfe of time, and other ac- 
cidental circumHances, than by any fudden and miraculous 
interpofition. Hence we may obfcrve, that the office of an 
interpreter is mentioned for the firft time in the hiftory of 
Joieph and his brethren y. ^ ' . 

P. 212. " Cenfco iUquc— fuiffe eam turrim ipfum illud 
" Dtt^, quod facere fibi voluerunt, ne difpergerentur. Ido- 
" nea ergo fiierit, necefle eft, ad difperfionem iftam impedi- 
*' endam, et ita to C32^ quoque fignineare hie debeat non 

^ * Pl«.de FIuv. p. 1160. 

« Apoll. Argon, lib. iv. ver. 259. 

» Chron. Pafch. p. z6. and Glyc« Ann. p. iz8. 

y Gen. xlii. 23. 

'^ nomen^ 
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" mmeny fed fignuniy monumentttm, iTtdicium, quo hominibus 
" in longinqua camporum erratitibus, ut folent Nomades 
** cum fuis gregibus, declaretur, (imulac intra circulum, 
^*^ unde confpici iliud poflet, rediiffent, ubi effet eorum urbs, 
** et fed€g fixa, ut et quo itinere ea fit repetenda*." I can 
however by no means aflent to the fuppofition of this Au- 
thor, that the tower was entirely unconne6ted with thfe rites 
of idolatry j and llill lefe to his fingular opinion, that the 
building of it was free from all criminality, and in no it- 
lpe6l offenfive to Grod. 

P. 216. If we. adopt the hypothefis, that the waters of 
Styx allude to the deluge, and that the Titans are the ante- 
diluvian Nephelim, who were at length utterly deftroyed by' 
that tremendous manifcftation of God's wrath 5 we fhall fee 
a peculiar propriety in the mythological genealogy- of Styx, 
and in the reafbn which is given of her being fo highly ho- 
nour^ by Jupiter. '^ From Styx, the daughter of Ocean*^ 
fays Apollodorus^ *' fprung ViSiory, Power, Jealoujy, and 
'* Force. But Jupiter appointed an oath to be taken by the 
" waters of -Stjoc, which flow from a rock in hell, becaufe 
** he Wiftied to pay her honour, on account of her having af- 
*' fifted him with ail her children in his war againfi ipe Ti- 
*' ians */' When, in addition to this paflage of Apollodorus, 
wc rccolleft that Plato fixes Tartarus and the four rivers of 
hell in the centre of the earthy connefting them clofely with 
th? ocean**; we are almod conftrained to revert to the Scrip- 
tural declaration, the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up, Befote tHis fubje£t be entirely difmiflfed, I cannot help 
once more mentioning my confcioufnefs of its very great 
difficulty and olifcurity ; adding at the fame time in the 
words of Tully, '' Refeltere fine pertlnacia, et refelli fin© 
•* iracundia, parati fumus.'* 

P. 217. The fuppofition, that Typhoeus is only a per- 

* Perizohii Orig. Babyl« c, xi. 

■ ApoL de Dig, p. 7. 

*» Phaedo, fc6t. 60, 61, 6z. Eclog. Phyf. lib. i* p. 130* 

^ojy. I. ; B b : fonification 
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ibmficition of the tower of Babel, may perhaps be eon- 
Armed by this verfe of Homer : 

If we may venture to pronounce the Arimeans of the P€}€t 
to be the fame as the Arameans, or MefbpotamiaDS^ of 
Scripture, the very fite of the ruins of Babel will be accu- 
rately pointed out. 

P. a 28. Has the following tradition any allufion to the 
crime of Lot, the kinfman of Abraham ? " MynhsL, cum 
*' patrem fuum amaret, tTtebriavitj et (ic cum eo concubuit^.** 
The country at leaft, in which llus deed is /aid po hare 
been committed, agrees tolerably well with that o€ Ijot. 
*' Cinyras Paphi filius rex AJfyrwrum^r The fame ftory is 
related alfo by Fulgentius. '' Myrrha patrem fuum amafile 
** dicitur, cum quo ehnato concuhuit^r According to Anto> 
•<*^ ninus Libcralis this Myrrha was bom in mount Lihanus^* 

P. 229. Though Chronus or Saturn appears evidently to 
be the patriarch Noah, yet in this inftance he is certainly 
confounded with Abraham. Clafenius makes a curious re* 
mark upon this deity. " Moloch, quem Chananxi et Ifra- 
*' elitae venerati funt, Saturnum fuiile, ex eo patet, quod 
'* Phoenicas eidem Saturno homines ma^afle dicuntur a 
" Porphyrio, iicut etiam Tyrii. Hunc Poeni contn^ke Bal 
" pro Baal nominabant, et hunc cultum TyriV iive PhOR« 
** nices et Sidonii ad Carthaginienies feu Poenos tranfmiie- 
*^ runt. Quem Babylonii Bel fuifle afleruiit, hucque cuU 
*' tum traxifle Septentrionales, qui ab hoc idolo mare Balti* 
** cum de hcU'ifclfe zee dixerunt, forfitan ab ilia fabula, qua 
'* Saturnus filfos fuos^devorafle fipgitur, et ingluviofe in al- 
" vum devorando tranfmififle dicitur, quod approbant varia 
" vocabula BaldaSgt .quod malum nefarium denotat> et 
" Hebraice per boteacb titqut betacb, AngUcc ^bold, atque 

« Horn. Iliad, lib. ii. vcr. 783. 

* Hygini fiib. 164. 

* Ibid. &b. a42. 

f Mythol. lib. iii. q. 8. 

* Metam. c. xxxiii. 

" Gothice 
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*' (kiihicthaUha exprimitur. Item apud Belgas, GermarioSJ 
'* Saxones, de beautb, de belh, dc balb, Anglos belly, quod vo- 
*' cabulum ventrem denotat ^^ The fable of Saturn devour- 
ing his children, with th^ exception of Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, probably arofe from the univerfal deftru^ion of 
mankind by the deluge, with exception only of Shem, Hami 
and Japhet. Mr. Gibbon fomewhere in his Hiftory of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, mentions a great 
Gothic family, which bore the name of Balti, poffibly from 
a iimilar veneration of the idol Baal. 
. P. 276. Juftin Martyr fcruples not to afcribc the mi- 
racles, wrought by the magicians of Egypt to diabolical 
agency. £t/ ^a-^i ovy, u T^v(p6}»f cti » 'm»^a.iro%i)0'cc^ T^iyofAtto^ 
ihc£o7iOf f » .r«»f *£^X>)cr» >it^^vai tVQiviffByj uq xa» ^a tm t» At* 
yvTrlta fA^ecyvv ttrsfyviJ-Sy neth hot tuv e9r» HAtd& ^iv^ovpoipviTdiv, kx% 
roivTu ^iQetMp [jui rrt9 c» t(XK ypa^^ccis yfuaiv xai 'zs'tni' xArcr)}^cy* 
He then proceeds to make the following very Angular re- 
marks upon fome of the Grecian deities. ^Ortcv yap AMwa-ot 

wa-^M KsytJffi, Kui TUToy sv^ttviv et^irOsav ysvofAtfov, nat ^ixo'ira* 

}a\iyfAimf '\ssro Muasuq upuy^a^ua-xv laxo;^ th ^ctr^ietp^ov trfo* 
(tTiTHCtP fjtr$iMfx<na-^ai atrof »ou } nTrap ^ row H^aK^tet ur^Vpov nut 
'BfipiVQs^a-aplob 'aroLcav Tijr yr.v, xut avTot ru An s^ ^A»^ij«}? yivo- - 
lAiVov, juci avo^»90vr» uq a^atop a9s7\.7iXv^tvah >ityuci9, b;^» fny »«"- 

OftAiVi fA,tfMfJkr,ffdai tou } otup ^s Toy Affk^mirtot PtxptSf atnyupocpruf 
' xcKi^ tu ftX^a WflfSij ^tpetTrevotlx 'sra^a^e^, 9i^t rui mspt Xptra ' 
o/xow? flsrpo^Tsja? fji.tfx.ifxvia^Ui T«Toy xa» «w* reru ^»j/x»*5 See alfo 
Stilling. Orig. Sacr. b. ii. c. 9. and Gaulmin, de Vita et 
Mor. Moiis, lib. i. c. 5, 6, 7, 8. 

P; 286 " Satis, ni fallor, liquere videtur, quando facras 
** cum hifce compafamus literas, iEgyptios, quia glofiofif- 

>» Clafcn. Theol. Gent, pars iii. c- 4. 
» Dial, cum Tryph. p. 2*9. 
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^ fimam rob modo Jofeplu, fed et Mofis, et Ifraelhamm ex 
** ^gypto exeantiuni^ biiloriani profiteri nolebaot, finxifl^ 
*• falfam, et viletiiy et deformem Judaic^ gentis originem^ 
'* fuu et terns, led cum fcabie et lepra, rcpetendam ; renun 
^ antem Ifraelitarmn in ^gypio agentittm, et inde exemt* 
'* tinin, hiftoriam ^riis miilti^me falfis circamftafitits ita 
^ contaminate vel adnlteralie^ tit agnofci nx pofiet, et fie 
" ad allotf earn homines tuto retulille*^." 

P. jjj. Cudworth gives a very cnrions account of the 
iuperdition, on account c£ which he conceives the feething 
of a kid in its dam*8 milk to have heen prcEhlbited. After 
citing a paflage from Abarbanel, which approached very 
tiear to the truth, he proceeds as follows. ** fiecaufe Abar- 
** banel doth not tell his tale fb handfomely as he Ihould^ I 
*< will help him out a little from an andent Karraite, whofe 
•* Comment I have fecn upon the Pentateuch MSS. and it 
** is thus. It fvas a cuftom qf the ancUnt heathens, when Ae^ 
" bad gathered in all their Jruits, to take a kid and boil it m 
*' the dams milky and then, in a magical v/ay, to go about and 
*' bejprinkle with it all their trees andjieldSy and gardens, and 
" orchards ; thinksng by this mearts theyjbould make themfruc^ 
*' tt/y* and bring forth /ruit again more almndantly thefoUim}- 
*' «n<f year. Wherefore God forbad his people the Jews, at 
" the time of their in-gathering, to ufc any fuch fupcr- 
'* ftitious or idolatrous ritc^** 

P. 354. The fame idea is advanced by Maimonides, who ! 

affigns a limilar reafon, why the ram, the goat, and the bul- 
bck, were appointed to be facrificed under the Levitical dif- 
peiifalion"^. 

k Perizonit JEgypt. Orfg, c. xix. 

^' Cudworth on the Lord's Supper, p. 14. 

« See More Nevochim, p. iii. c. 46. 
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